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PRICE 
POURPENCE 
s i Edition, 4. 





For the of Sub 
for the Gentinsan, for not less than Three Months, and in ad’ 
France and ot! 


residing in remote Lepap the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly —- stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the M. i 
vance, are received at BAauDRY’s LIBRARY, 3 


for t 
Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, ington- 
ther Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addi ition. ewe Fae street Fath, Strand, Lon 





Suhecrinti 





deg ya Edition 
don. For 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 








ILL HILL SCHOOL 
Head Master. . PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 

-. ications for the admission of Scholars may be made to the 
Master, or to the Sec 


retary, from whom also may be obtained 

Hfties information respecting lati and Objects 
of the School. “ALUBRNON WELLS tema 
Old Jewry Chambers. the Committee. 





OLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND 
CHEMISTRY, AND OF PRACTICAL AND SEsEeAL 
GurRRon, 2 38 and 39, Lower Kennington-lane, Kennington, 


. C. NESBIT, F.G.S., F.C.S., &o. 
pursued in the College comprises every 
f ‘Rericult: 





btm 

















ail 
ini anufactures an . Arts; for the Na 
Military Services, and for the Universiti ities. 
Analyses, and every description are promptly and ac- 
The sao ply a lars be had lication to 
ww on application 
the oal. may PP: 01 
O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—Yovune 
~ ety JBSERECERS in ARCHITECTURE, and 
t Architectural and Ornamental Drawing, Geome- 
fee rea ial ; Ms ‘the op rtunity afforded thon of cul- 
Partiat Boarp if 
Sg HH my to ae i a Hakewi.u, 9, Adelphi-terrace, 
THE GERMAN and HEBREW LAN- 
ma. 4 TAUGHT bya Native of GERMANY on very 
terms.— Apply to E. G.,at Mr. Nutt’s, 270, Strand. 
A LADY residing in CLIFTON receives Four 
re ee 7 way in whose EDUCATION the comforts oe 
sympathies of home are com! th in study duri 
morning hours. She has at. Mi mer VACANCIES for TWO 
Terms, from #5i. to 75l. per aumum, dependent on final owener 
pam 2 Address, K. 8., Library, 2, Portlatid-place, Cli fton, Bristol. 
UPERIOR . EDUCATION.—The Master of 
an ENDOWED GRAMMAR BomoOL is enabled to offer 
ovules ast advantages | toa jemisee x MBER of BOARDERS 
Establ: atl , the bene- 
fits of a Public Reboot with omestic habits 
of each ee pil 
Universities and Military 
Colleges, and for nal and C Gommeneias Pursuits. 
ae fal grounds wi within s ile and td 2 hale of a elation 
m a 
ine Midland wal Exhibitions of 30% ani ech. endl 
‘WO 0) x ons a 
will be founded for Boarders. 
eae ave tee Ee Yor Boys under 13 years, 43; for Boys be- 
Guineas. 
res LED. care of Ar. C. H. Law, 131, Plect-street, London. 
Wasow? HALL, BUCKS. . 
SCHOLASTIC ESTABLISHME was founded 
Mannheim in 1836, and removed to Winslow Waitin 1848, ithe | 


is always in the Rehect-roesp, ot and superintends the 


Studies. ere are also French, bmp 

Ass he pee are mostly G rman. The 

= and requisite advantage for ‘health ama 
he counmunicat tion with all parts of Great Britain 

oma Ireland = facile, as Winslow is situated on a —— line be- 

tween the h-Western and Great Western Railwa: Refer- 

ences to forene r Pupils, and to the friends of past and present 


Bar together with all farther information, can be had on ap- 


Dr. Lovett, as 








EDUCATION ABROAD. 


A N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, now inhabiting 
be South at Germany, and w a ee been mene years Pro- 
a Fore’ reien University, is ae of receiving ONE or 
two You NGG hte to EDUCATE with | hiss own Chil- 
~ ome hab OR pok + So his fants il the Pay il vould have 
guage Dg ti y 8) en in family, the Pupil w ave 
the advantage of acquiring, rapidly and Slaenily. two modern lan- 
es, German and French; w: the addition of Greek and 
., are nowhere more ¢ profoundly studied or better taught 
ermany. Every other branch of education will be care- 
Advertiser is living in the immediate 
of @ populous town, in a remarkably a fon 
, and in his own house, to which is attached a 
wareen, The Pupil will receive every kindness and attention that 
it is possible to axpeszenee when away from home. The mogt un- 


1 
n England, will be happy to wait upon any Parent who may ~~ 
for such an education py to his Child. “on y, by letter, to A. Z., to 
the care of Mr. Hebert, Library, Cheapside. 


DUCATION in GERMAN Y.—A Protestant 
p Pesteee at ee Royal Paresiate 
y BUATED in bs of Stuttgard, receives 
D in his ip Tent, and to e =~ 

blic and Private EDUCATIU 
The System « adlog pted being pha - iy limited of a emniy life. The 
pumber of Pupils will. be strictly ited to Twelve, and each 





tlema: 

and me ral, Coll 

xOUsG SER TL EMER T 
e 


Gen 
School 





rut will have bis own separate room. ng situated 
in one of the most delightful valleys of Sou Germany, 
surrounded by viney: and woods, enjoys a very sakabubess cli- 


Wonks Sha Guineas per. per annum, witho 
as! or Private Lessons, for 
Yor Brothers. a reduct: fon ‘will ‘be 


Mr. Nutt, 270, poe ig Dh 
aS. FILOPANTI will deliver his 


ut any extras for 
Pupils under 15 years of age; and 
Prospectuses to be had of 





E on the SECRET bg ge of 
Had! ne, van mi Vindication of its H os 
B us Rooms eon MONDAY, June at Tw 

Subject -—Recapitulation of ° First 

od dame: in Support of ts 

gee open Le» lius—Egeria—The house Calendar— 

ceo: Coincidences of between the Events of Rome 
end moder Revolutions of italy, iy, Weenee, end 


Dr. LovE.'s,| 


CHOOL ASSISTANTS, duly qualified, in search | ( 

of ENGAGEMENTS either in Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Esta- 

blishments are invited to register their Names, Qualifestions and 

References in yoreen, n at Messrs. Rere, Broruzrs, School Book- 

oie, 150, Aldersgate- eareee. Office hours from 10 till 4. No 
charge whatever is mad 


as LIBRARY OF ART AND MANU- 
8 of the D ety N 
ART, at MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, Pall Mall containing 
= ae ie SreM ay rte a kad Orme | 
until Nine at Joes, ence Batarday rice _— ee 


Admission for the week, 6d.; for the month, 1s. 6d.; for the 

year, 108. 

For further inf i licati 
Librarian. 








should be made to the 





NOW OPEN. 
OARD OF TRADE—DEPARTMENT OF 
ENCE AND ART. 











S UB-EDITOR WANTED on on an an established 
Rm a yy OO 

e D in the « - 
vest at least 200L, for a he will S pecnive a aust be abe in the 
capers thus investment as well as “——y, —--= 


dress M., care of a se Mitchell, 
Oaice, Red Lion-sourt, Flector’ emery 


DITORIAL.— WANTED, a GENTLEMAN 


CONSERVATIVE FOLITICS pad sound CHURC 
PRINCIPLES, to undertake Edi duties of a small Pont 


) Provi facia in a fashionable } 
niale sot abitity, Be &e. eaieraneensae hee C Mesure Kent 
tow, Lon 


HE Fi FINE ARTS ERIZs FUND ASSO- 


min th the EXHIBITI 
BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY of ANTISTS, 180, ONS Of the 


be rng Right Hon. LORD LYTTELTON. 


ngham fins, Arts Prize Fund Associ 
be ire inghom¢ 8 un ssociation ies a 





s 








nites from in eee with the 


t.’ A Collectio: a Mr. Mucreapy, 
is also exhi oy. Artist for the 
gure 


peer of instruction to Beudeuts ie the Anatomie! tad 


The Collection of Cabinet Work consists of the finest Specimens 
ofall Periods and Styles from ~ Fifteenth to the Nineteenth 
Century, lent for the purposes of Public Instruction, by 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
The Duke of Hamilton. D. M. Davidso: 
The Duke of Buccleuch. 
The Duke of Devonshire. 
The Duke of ferthemberiend. 
a Earl of Jerse: 
he Earl ‘Brencer: Mr. Le 


The he eed Wi Wiligeghby D’Eresby. toon 

The Lo heey . se 
r Anthony Rothschild, Bart. 2,8 

Fea. 


Esq. 





e Tay I va 
on for the Public, daily, from 12 a _ and 
T Six ampense 3 Wr egnenta eadare, Th hursdays, and Fridays, One 


P 8 are privi! “eo make ¢ Drawings and Sketches. 
ta yf py Se a 
end Duly, frem on ; 


Catal 6d. each. 


E O L O G Y.—Persons wishing to become 
uainted with this cotensting branch of i wae goa 











| their studies. grea by meang of 
tions, which can be at bey ye Tw , or Finy 
Guineas nd and cold by i ENNANT, (Mineralogist 
tran 


A Collection ‘A “Hive Guineas, which by Lox the reeent 
works on Geology. 200 8 


P y Cabinet, 
with five t 


MINERA AL whi phon are the components of — or occasionally 
imbedded in t hem : —Quartz, ony, Jasper, Garnet, 
Zeoiite, Hor u Au Felspar, vitica, fe Tall, Tour: 

ryta, Strontia, Salt, 


maline, Calcareous 5) oc. Fluor, Selenite, 
Ouieeat. Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

METALLIC ORES a amannene, Lead, Tin, Zine, Copper, 

Antimony. BE Bilver, Gold, Platina 
Granite, Gneiss, ioe slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Gerpeneine Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

SILLS from the ‘Llandeilo, Wenlock, Lediow, Devonian, 
me od ane, Ool 7" wees en, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 
clay, and TENNAN: rmatio’ . 

Mr. ANT gum PRY ATE INSTRUCTION in eine. 
RALOGY. with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
of the application vot ——e — oy = = pres, illustrated by 
ans extensive Co! ion of Specim 

Mr. Tennant is Agent for the Sale Ie of NOP WITH'S GEOLOGI- 
CAL MODELS, + ich can be had in Sets from 2. to 5l. each. 


COLLECTION OF RUSSIAN COINS, 
"ro BE BE SOLD, aCollectionof RUSSIAN COINS, 
bya Gentleman during mang years which he 
in ee lt is epiiclenlhy extensive to throw much light upon 
this people, now playing t a part in the J; dram: 
mareeese = pane. as coud coneeneanahe be of great value fae a 
lection.—For further particula: 


rs apply, by letter, to 
= Hovenrton, Sons & Co. No. 41, Threadneedle-street. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS, MEDALS, 
Oo Mn, Cc. R. TAYLOR, 2, TAvisTocK~ “STREET, CovEeNtT- 

GARDE to Ce and the Public in 
queeral: that, he ~ a very extensive Collection of wy above Ar- 
ticles, comprising many rare and valuable Specimens of Ancient 
and Medieval Art, ond essing the greatest historical interest, 
from which selections and be made on_the — moderate serie. 
Also, several fine Pattern Pieces, Numismatic 

pm yrnens &e. -. “Articles forwarded to 
ing given. Collections formed: or 
completed. and’ every information —ane promptly supplied in 
reply to above. 





. 
Ash 




















scl 

PRIRE. of UINEAS, and another of FORTY 

At GORE HOUSE, KENSINGTON. by permission of the yt 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 183) an EXHIBITION of to the Exhibition re of the to by Bp epee 
pt Sp Pepe oe et Kis ‘xOW OPEN repent ser: 
) 5 s 

ba re ‘The We rks of the, Student Senta ilactent < te’ the partite in Serventing pote Fie Pictures are required to state that 
the Schools dmerish, Mace aan, Conk Coventry, ubli, nee Picture that has awd Y obtained a Prize to be eligible 
GS ich, N _ pom, | Paisley. Potteries, Sheffield, Stourbrid; By order of the Com: 


JOHN JAFFRAY, Hon. Secretary 
Birmingham, June 15, 1853. - 


M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A.—The admirers 
e 0 8 grea’ tists tain the 3nd P: G. 
NEW cat kioau pot ENGRAVINGS after this cmnineut 


nsieing of P roofs and Old Impressi ce sta! 
the above, a LIST O GENUINE. Sin Pal 
INGS a WATERCOLOUR DI —— a8, = —— Artists, 


a wer 
Part I tRE- NE ATA- 
OP ENGRAVINGS AND’ ETCHINGS, "Rew cara. 
ay ts - Kaphael Morghen, Earlom, Browne, Will 
&e.; 0 also eee 5 4 "3 Hage stamps. 
EO 
81, Bowusic pow Fixssv my. Lensew, 
* Establis' above 6u 


ITERARBY CURIOSITIES. —Fao-<mites 











of 


Rare and Curious PROCLAMATIONS AGAINST STAGE 
PLAYERS, issu: in the 8 tahoe the First aud George 
. — Sent pt of e stamps. 
shred CA teresting NEWS- 
PAPER of © fT REGN Free on receipt 
r a naiarn of valuable Reahecpearion Patios 
from CHARLE! HOUSE fhe Scene of of Shakespeare's Youth- 
ful Adventere he Tcor-sieefio” ‘Box Sent free on receipt of six stampe. 


Address, J. H. Fexwgun, Warwick-court, Holborn, London. 


70, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
, BLOOMSBURY. 
ane 7h 


» . » ON ACCOUNT OF ELL HEALTH, 


G '* $0 W R F.L. 8. 
e Is papinere OF SELLING ore ts COLLEv- 
TIONS AT VERY LOW PRIC 
This opportunity offers great facilities to a of 
MINERALS, SHELLS, AND FOSSILS. 


a Stock consists of a =a extensive series of Recent Shells, 
umbering from 4,000 to 5,000 sorts, from all Countries ; amon« 
which are many of the rarest species and choicest ‘specimens ; all of 
which are to be had at prices. 
the warlous Genera, can be furnished at % proportioned to the 
number and waxiey of ee Shells. 
He has also a } ty Minerals, “Wut Se which will bh 








found man: 





exceedin 
nearly all the ‘Minerals and 0 Ores of Metals. 
le of Meteoric Stones and Meteoric Iron. 
A select lot of of Shells just received. 


ME. NETHERCLIFT, of 100, St. Martin’s- 
di) LANE, LITHOGRAPHIC ARTIST and PRINTER, who 
during the past thi h , printed and published 
mang inieresting istorica! Documents. Original Letters and 
tographs in —F; Fac-simile, which have received extensive 

po and circulation,—thinks it necessary to state that he is 
still conducting his business at the above address with contiuued 
ae notwithstanding any Advertisements or Cireulor 

Tetters implying the contrary ; and in returning his best acknow- 
iedgments to his friends, he begs to announce that he is now in- 
ducting  d youngest son, Beawey A. Netsercuirt (22 years of 
pieey hose cmpentiee and perseverance he can telly ror.as 8 as au 














ETEOROLOGY.—Nezcrert1 & ZAMBRA’ s 

PATENT SERMONS. Messrs. NEGRETTI 

BRA beg to Scientific Gentlemen that their PA’ ENT 

MAXIMO THERMOMETER may now be had of the prin- 

in Town and Country. "As it ry .prepenne that inte: - 

parties may endeavour to disparage the above Invention. 

Messrs. NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA beg to to submit he foll 

letter received by on from J. bee Tay Esq., of 
pepe r ey A alg he instrument i: in constant 
‘or nearly twelve months :— 

a: ” outh-terrace, Le 


“13, Dartm wisham. 
—In reply to your eoay “¥ 4 day, 1 have no 


“ Gent) 





LAY Lies ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Fleet-street, London, oy 8, 1853. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in conform ity with the 
provisions of the Deed of Settlement, a OEN Lae MEETING of 
the Proprietors will be held a’ ety’ leet-street, 
London, on FRIDAY, the aith day of Sone! instant, a at 12 o'clock 
at noon precisely, to to Elect Six Directors and Two Auditors, when 

those who go out of office by aie will be re-election ; 





id also fi ral purposes.— By order of the D 
and also for general orp oTAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Aotuary, 


hesitation in confirming the ngs a exprweed to en a in =y pe not ae 
of April the ermomete 
since that ostrement t has beet i use and erally 
received LA the a Pog sof the British ney ane Ty ioctety * 
my own,—viz., ; 
Beiter than any ‘- sive previous use.--I am, Gentlemen, your obedient 
LA 





servant, James 1s 

“ Messrs, Negretti & Zambra, Opticians.” al “ 

To be had of most Opticians, or of the Inven and, Patent 
Neorert: & Zamena, cal . 
Hatton-garden, London, - eN 








THE ATHENAZUM 


[June 18,53 
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J blished, ls. 6d.; 
DESCRI PTIVE, and ILLUSTRATED 
ATALOGUE OPTICAL, MATHEMATICAL, and 
PuiLosoPMiCAL ikstHU MENTS  emgteetaned, by A. 
ABRAHAM & O©O., 20, Lord-street, Liverpoo! 





CHROMATIC TELESCOPES, with the new 
vi Eye-pieces, as exhibited at the ‘Academy of Sciences 
Lenses of these eted th 


th f gh fall ly oe isu rt the m7) of the | F 
the of light nearly perpendicular to 8 
various ease by which the aberration is completely removed ; 


leseope so fitted gives Ce Ce re maguidying power 

than could be obtained b d eye-pieces. ices of 

and light t biees on application to a We. ‘AcELanD, Optician, 93, 
Hatton-garden, London. 





D4xi, S RECONNOITERING TELE- 
a pe a he —_" of the Maker, Fan 1 paves, Phe 
Telescope, sent free 


Sept ith tadisional eye and Sand, ou 
Rt 


ro’s 
A simple and d efficient’ MICROSCOPE, well adapted for Bota- 


Se. This Instrument has a 
Bicone, Madre persis 2s iy Sad ise toes 
Ap 





Royal PANOPTICON of SCIENCE aaa 
ART, Leicester square PHOTOGRAPHY. Btuden 


med that Mr. HEN of Regen Photographist 
bo the the Queen, Boe INSTHOGTION ip the GLA ita, iy APER 
oO 
ty = superior Portrait Trait and Land- 
re Chemi Teale, er pa = particulars apply 


scape Lena, pare by Fa ot 


Ross's PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
mpocars ee Lenses give correct defi- 

—_— at the cen m of the picture, and have their 
isual and ta me | a — coincident. 


Great Exhibition roy 4 


“Mr, Rose pre for re having the greatest 
intensity yet Broduced, by At. ihe sedis e of the chemi- 
cal, actinic = visual rays. — & aberration is also very 

‘ally co , both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

“Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the ion. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic ob; ie object Lene about 3 inches 
in e. There is no stop, th the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the edge. 





Catalogues sent upon application. 
A. Ross, 2, Featherst ildi High 


VENETIAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
HOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES.—A Selection 








of the above beautiful Ryedpstions, comprising Views in 
VENICE, P: past. Nubia, &e., be seen at BLAND 
& LONG'S, a eet-street, —pees may be procured Appa- 
ratus of ion, and pure Chemicals for the penctios of of 
Photography in n all its Bran: 
Calotype, erreotype and Glass Pigases for Ld Stereoscope. 
Biaxyp & Lore, 0 Philosophical and P' 


Vhotographicai 
Instrument Makers. and Operative —y at Fleet-street, 
London. —*,* Catalogues may be had on pam od 


TEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PIC- 
ba lg lh ot LONG, 153, Fleet-street, Goticione and 
Ehotographicel t Makers, invite attention to their 
PEREOSVO! COPS of = kinds and in various materials, 
also to their large rtment of STE BEORDORIS PICTURES 
for the same in nD DAGUERREUTY PE on PAP and Trans- 
parent Albumen Pictures on GLASS. These Veen emia 
ness of d and tru truth in the represmntedion of netarel objects, 
are unri 


Biaxp & Lona, Opticians, 158, Fleet-street, London. 


HOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS MANU- 
FACTORY, Charlotte-terrace, Barnsbury-road, Liteon — - 
T. OTTEWILL (from Horne & Co.’s) begs most r 

rg the attention of Gentlemen, Tourists, an 

to the su Ae) a his souly-capinerss DO 

FOLDIN RA the efficiency and ready adjust- 

ment of the % idine Camera, with the portability and convent. 
ence of the Pyding 9 ditto, 

very description of Apparatus to order. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—A Comp ate Set of Appa- 
rats for 4l. 48., including an my CARSRA. with 

oe ig Dentie Achromatic Adiosing tanem, Portable 
gaming Frame, Baths, Levelling Stand, and ‘Chemicals, 


cone 
Aibiioven poussins G SYRINGES for the perfect saturatior 


of Paper IDE t th Praet ce of thi i interesting Ast, 
0 the ice 01 is in la 


A. C, Baker, Optical, Math —. hilosophical Instru- 
ment Warehouse, 241, High Holbo oman 


eC SS te Day & Martin's, 


r 0 PHOTOGRAPH ERS.—TO BE LET, the 
oye F rarunied bs by the late Mr. SWEETMAN, 28, , BOLD- 

L, the oldest Establishment and the best 

situation mt the town ; always has done a first-class business ; and 
oy now 4p 1 an excellent opening for the Page of ‘the 


Address to the Parisian Gallery, 28, 
fm Rverpool-N. B. WANTED 2 first: rate OPERATOR. 


PTERYX AUSTRALIS.—For SALE, E, jnst 


received from New Zealand, perfect and 
SKLN of oe above Bird. no Ww ‘alnest extines 


Also, 0 EGGS of the same, which are so rare as 
ate of the of ~ 

















be worth 
ic Museums and 


ectors, 
y_ be seen on application to Mr. James Apeyey, 185, Pieca- 
ane "Lenten. ¥ 


Tus CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
e NTH PUBLIC DRAWINGQ, after 
Quarterly General Meeting of Members in op hy 
on weinesday, | the 15th of June, {scours Rayegvace in = 
chair, amo’ the uncompleted Shareholders not previous! 


entitled by rawin or b: iorit; 
an the Society’s Estates were drawn ms 9 following Rights of Choice 


4,268, 3.490, 3,491, 3.969, 
2.105, 2,196, 2107, 001, 








719, "1,690, 1 1 
a7m. 4,002, 4,003, _ sor 


253, Aon 81 
te ton, uae A 8 foen, ae 2.752, 3,818, 
are! Cw. 981, 
grove, bat th the yotiers thereo SC the t —F of 
e 


The RIGHT H PUBLIC DRAWING will 
ces, 33, Norfolk-street, on SATURDAY ay 4 Ea = 


all persons taking sh: ® 
Yankage/ot of the LW Sam i have the od-| £ 
ad on 
HARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Seoretary. 





Sales by Auction. 


Very Choice py of Water-Colour Drawings, and 
Vatuable Cabinet Pictures. 
MESs8s. ‘s. aon SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WHR NASON, 
Auctioneers of vn 


and Works illustrative of the 




















Fine Arts, will ay, aver —s at their House, 3, Welling- 
ton-street, shlag 7 mee 3, of ly. a Valu- 
able seeinblage ater RA meri from the the 
ve chales| Lag les by the cninent 
herd a easing examp: y 

jarrett Danb: Tee Holland Stephanof 

sentley De unt Stothard 

joys kag aller Taylor, PF. 

ked: Fielding, C. ash Vickers 
t y Pri A. Prout J.M. W. Turner, 
Callow ( eau Rotate BA. BA. 
Cotman Hart, R.A, Stanfield, R.A. 
Also a few * a Cabinet Pictures by— 

Armfield Greey, Holland 
Bonington eid, C. iiertens 


A. 
Collins, R.A. asmyth, P. Brochard 
The Cellection will er... the Friday and 
previous. 





The choice Collection of Water-Colour Drawings of an 


Amateur. 
N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 


Auctioneers and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, of SEL rrder ON, at their House, 3, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, on T BSDAY.. June 21, and foll ew, by A at 
awine a very nos Collection of WATE OR 
DRAW! tle property of an Amateur ; comprising beautiful 
~—"y 
rrett Hil) Prout 
Bentley De Wint Holland Pyne 
vans Hu 
Callow nites 2 Lewis Robson 
Cattermole Tipp, A. Nash Stanfield, R.A. 
Oakl Sharpe, Bliza, &c. 








sme Collection will be on view on the Saturday and Monday 





The First Six Days’ Sale ofthe exceedingly Choice and Exten- 
sive Library of the Rev. Dr. HAWTRE Y, Provost of Eton, 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, have re- 
ceived instructions to announce that they ig yo b AUCTION, 
at their House, We —_ oy, Strand, FRI AY. por 
and five following dere, So FIRS DIVISION of th ae 
tion of the very IMP’ ORTANT and VALUABLE LIBRAR 
the Rev. Dr. HAWTREY, Provost of Eton, removed 

resent residence ; comprising many most interesting and ene 

SS., Classical, isstorical, and T Theological. of the 18th, 14th, and 
15th Centuries, also one as 7 as the lith Century, all in th; 
choicest state, and man ‘ highly and ae 4 with 
miniature paintings—First Baitions of the @ Latin 
Classics, ing a y ey) copy of the Wort . of | ae 
Spanish, Italian, and F 











most extensive series of Song E a. Editions. of the rn Ralobersa, 
including most of the First Editions in the various in 
which they have been published--English History, English Poetry 


and the Diane np. inetnding te First Four Folio Editions of the 
Works o akspeare, and Works in all the departments of litera- 
ture in PA This valuable Collection will be on view on the 
Weduesday and Thursday previous to the oe We — 

may be had at the place of Sale: ifin the co o rectios 
of six pos! stamps. — The CONCLUDING. PORTION. of this, 
operas it Library will be SOLD on MONDAY, July 18, and fol- 
lowing days. 


Apparatus, Misccllanies, and Stock of a Sponge Dealer. 


R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Koom, 38, King-street, Covent: 





Re’ ng Telescopes by Ramsden, Troughton & Sas, Dollond 

ban Cebioat for pieweasegte Objects— M Misrcoeunes by Do: 

other makers— D. otype Camera—Case of Surgical Instru- 

ments by Blackwe Fisseter—Becke a Cabinet Piano in Rose- 
wood—Chamber Organ, &e.—Also a Stock of Turkey Sponge, suit- 

able for Chemists, ’erfumers, and others, 


. May A -\ ae the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
ogues 





Dissolving Views and Apparatus on a large seale. 
r d. C. STEVENS will include i nt the SALE 
Great Room, 38, King- Cov rden, 
FRIDAY, on a VERY SUPEMION SET of LANTERNS, 
of the same size as those used at the Royal Polytechnic Institu- 
tion, with ¢ ail the Apparatus complete ; together with 60 Iliustra- 
tious, 6 by 7 inches, designed for the express purpose, by a series of 
Pictorial Views to exhibit the scenery, resources and progress of 
North America. 
May be viewed the day before the Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Spanish Pictures. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed to 
py by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on 
ESDAY, June 22, at 1, TWENTY PINE SPANISH 
PicrURES. the RA ants d of an Eminent Connoisseur, collected 
by him about y years ago, under wy favourable circum- 
stances ; including tive’ Works by Murillo— five eapents by Velas- 
quez ; Bensant Boys and St. Carlo Boromeo, by the same Siete 
ished Master—two Portraits by Coello— three Pictures by Alonzo 
og Ry oS a. = 7 Virgin ond eat ieee 
i ne)—two ‘pagnolette ; 
Grand Work by Sebastian del Piombo - ne 


ay be publicly viewed two d 
Meana Posters Omics 5, pa wtit s prior, and Catalogues had at 





Pictures of the Italian and Dutch Schools, and Pictures and 
Drawings by Blake, the ew, oe THOMAS BUTTS, 
Esq,, quitting his Residence in Grafton-street. 

ESSRS. & SONS « are Coocted to 
Se? SOCOM, ot te Se oe i 
—T, The Vi rein and Two Bain yt 


pe, with hn Hunting Pare Posts. bs by Wis ante Bea 


cere 
Sacred nye le tha 
Ro ta Rok an 

R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL =e AUOTION, 


bebws 





his H 125, Ye DAY Pe ue. 
WEDNESDAY, URSDAY, 23; 8A’ A 
2 Seana Vat iBLL ke ate Ear 


yy di Plates 2 vola. green morocco— 
Trésor umismatique, 4 vols.—Hogarth’s Tate, © ee 
the in~ Knight's Pictorial ‘call her. 1a Montier’s 
a Ay an —— nig ow ‘8 
le Pinte, ~ Leccanion as vale halt seams 





2 ole saat sine vole multane * Saent Beate of the 
3 “Green crteh a eoloured— Annual 4 
1758 to 1829, 72 vols. au _— 1823 to 1640 — Cuvier’ 


, 8 vols. — Mod: 5 vola—! 4 
Animal aval Hist vols. vole art erie, . * — Con. 
stable’s Miscellany, 76 vols—Dutch Books of Prints— 
Paintin pe beens and oth other Grieg, of our carton, | &c. imported 
| Fee olland. Also, New Books in quantities, and 





a vont, One Thousand Letters of the late THOMAS 
OORE, mostly unpublished, Original Drawings, §e. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Litesary 

r- pyroperty, will BELL ts AU OTION ot te Som Great Roo: 

, . 

the ; OOM DENCE of the late Post THOMAS Pio 
sq., with Mr, POWER, eupenting over the greater 

| A ah Songs ead Seren anon 

Published snd unpublished; also © few Books, Prints, Paint: 

ings, 4 


he Catalogue Raisonné of me Lette may be had, price 22. 6d. 
free by post (allowed to parcbaggen as the Sale). 

Published and Unpublished Musical Com; 
T. MOORE, Valuable Copyright Wor 
Musical Instruments, a Straduarius 
known, §c. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Room, 
In, Pees pn geruRD ar: Y, Janes, and MO NDAY ue. 


usic Plates. 

lished, of the Works of the late TH MAS M 
highly Valuable Copyright Works, also the peas 
1 D a P he a. d =. damiene Wal d 
ate Dean eterboro and some an: 

Tenors from the same Collection—a Straduarius Violin in the 
most perfect state and extpemely peautifal, probably the finest 
extant—Pianofortes, and other Musical Instruments. 


Catalogues will be sent on application. 


Literary and Musical Curiosities, the Collection of RICHARD 
CLARK, Esq., Gentleman of H.M. Chapels Royal, Author 
of ‘ An Account of the National Anthem,’ §c. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
eee. wat SLL bak. ALOTION, at at Speir THHARY and 





of the late 
, Highly Valuable 
Violin, the finest 








June 27, 

MUSICAL COLLECTIONS of RICHARD. oLak 
cluding many Works on the History and Th of Musio— a 
cal Works by the best composers—the Orgau- of Dr. Jobn 
eat, the original manneers t—attested ies of the C of 
tminster Ab! “Eyes erwise accessible)— Prin . 
Curiositien M e beautiful omens made from the 
wood of Caxton’s Printing ‘Oflice. well- 





potenti Comes emolished—the 

known Anvil and Hammer by! t Powell. the —I-4 with — 
his air, adopted by Handel, an‘ 
— tt Blacksmith’— and many other 


Catalogues will be ‘ed on application (if in the Country, on re- 
ceipt of four stamps: 


Valuable Musical ——— tA the Property of the late 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 


q wi hy by AUCTION, at ) ate Great Room, 
wel. local recaety. om June 27, (pursuant tv 





the Wil is Violon cela Streduarius, and four 
ee ei Valuable “ia ents, w 1 Collection of Musi 
e property o! he late Dr. STOKOE. 3 Medical Attendant epon 
Napoleon at St. Helens, 


will be sent on licati 
Clergyman’s Library for ~ AA Auction at Newcastle-upon- 


R. GEORGE HARDCASTLE has received 
structions to SELL k ! PUBLIC and UNRESERVED 
AUCTION. at Newcastle- po - x on ae AY, “epee. 


the GENUINE and you 
of the Rev. 13 } AS BS Tyoumbent of Ali Saints, Newenstic. 
wf beet Seven Hundred Volumes of Div- 
nity, History. 2 — lassical and General Literature, whereof Cats- 
logues wili be issued in due course. 


EONARD & CO. BOOK 
TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON 
The Boston Book Trade Sales tak semi-ann nally i June 


Catal 




















To Architects, Buiiders, Artists, §e. 


ESS RS. FOSTER & SONS are directed by 
e Executors t te BARTHO - 
Sume-ce trom e Ht. THOLOMEW BERNAS. 
the aan Win 
CASTS and BAR gare eh Be PRIEZES, Pannel 
e Cc 
Plinths, &c. in the Antique, Gothic, Elizabethan -_ ~' 4 
tastes, yo by th Mr. FRANCIS BERNASCONT, who 
om the most celebrated “Works Inevery part of Baro aleo 
orks in 
per A of Life-like 0 Pageress aa e Riis and Gardens ‘ 
wo place 
of belo cad cnta’ aah % talogues had at the’ 





e 
Consign’ d to the regular Week! 
Sale of Books or Literary Property, nerevings, Paintings, Be. 


ro = BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, AND 
RS—TO BE DISPOSED OF, an old- established 
ESS in t a clear Annual 


GoUNTHE "BUSINE prod: 
Annum. Tncemieg chews Address, pre- 


Income of 3002. — 
paid, A. B., 3, New Ormond-street, Queen-square. 


A N ELEGANT SUITE OF CHAMBERS.— 
TO LET. io PALL p Bald, cos 
pg i . consisting Room wi 








renconabte Terns, wi i. 
J ressing-room, and W.C., all on the Name floor, seyuire 


at t No aa 
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Af EN IGINESR M ACHINIST, voflong practice 


yw iienashad 
wishes Doe a si TION. He has hada = ak education, 
has studied ae two years under Prof. Dumas, of |’ — 
and would be a good help to any Nobleman or Geutleman desiro 

‘ing some work or ieeks of his own. Unexceptionable 





ven. —. by k to T. L. 8., care of Mr. 


rt) 





TO BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
OTHERS.—In a Bist que Thaceaaiee close to OXFORD- 
SABER. Mr, LAGU ie tpszasie wo SELL the TRADE of « 
Of well-sclected PUBLIC LIBRARY The Shop i 
fitted with platogiass, andthe Rantion Sbandenianle, The ie 
Apply to Mr. Pace, Toctioneer and Valuer, 8, suman-otveeh. 


O STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, and 
THERS. _ dly- hereasi respectab) 
N % : miles! - aa Park) Mr ae is Mirected 
to SELL an oldcestablis hed BOOKS SELLING, STATIONERY 
and NEWS BUSIN ERS together with a wellselected PUBLIC 

LIBRARY. The House is modern, the sueumns rd good, a 





BRE SS) 








Mr. P. can safely d this busi yiel a ‘fair fom 
come. About sou required.—Apply to Mr. Saen. = joneer and 
Valuer, 8, Geleman-street. 





OARD and LODGING.— WANTED, in an 

y airy situation, in Town, fora YOUTH sanged i in ac unting- 

D and LODGING the family és 

lergyman, Literary or Professional Man.— pi dy stating terms 

(which must moderate), = real name and address, to 
8. W. C., Sussex Advertiser, Lewes. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—CHEAP 

EXCURSION TRAIN.—On SUNDAY, the 26th of JUNE, 

an EXCURSION TRAIN will leave Paddingto 
pi kph ad 





mat7 45 a.m. for 
BATH and BRISTOL, ret the same evening from Bristol 


at 6 30 p.m. —_- at 
ARES THERE AND BACK, 
~~ Pim Cae, ; Covered Carriages, 

Tickets, en Ce not transferable, and are only at. for 
the Excursion nm, may be obtained previously —_ 
street, es: + Strand ; 25, Regent-street ; ie at the P 

= jon. ‘Passengers having Luggage can ‘only be conveyed 

al ordinary 


dington ji-~¥ June 18, 1853. 
REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—Great 


MILITARY CAMP.—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 
that the following —, fae Paddington for WIND- 








SOR, from which Statio y run tothe 
Camp and back :— 
Bown Tosinn 8 from Fettieghe. | Up a from b yy 
| 50 
7 40 3 he | 3 ao” 45 si 
* 815 40 ) 9 0 5 30 
1015 5 0 } 10 10 540 
*10 40 5 30 | ll 45 *T 25 
11 30 615 12 20 P.M. * 0 
12 40 Pm. 70 | 1» 9 20 
1 30 8% | 220 
20 - 85 t 
* Open Carriages will be attached to these Trains, 
ON SUNDAYS. s 
8 0am 5 OPM. 90am 6S ru 
90 7 0 1 40 Pe 7 35 
ww 0 8 30 345 9b 
2 0 pM. 8 55 5 30 w 0 
30 
Ley gy to Windsor and be back, First Class, 68. 6d. ; 
Secon Ly oe 
‘Omnibus F Fare to the Camp and back, 3s. ; Carriage and pair of 
heaiss Se Gis oe coven pemnems, Sia ; ditio end wnghe home Sor tous 


or five persons, 1 
To prevent - spplication for carriages should be 
veciyunade to Joseph mewood, Great Western Station, 


Return Tickets for Horses are issued from Paddington to 
Windsor and =. at the following Fares:—Single Horses, Ha; 
Pair of bgt 

Paddington, ee 14, 1853. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXCIX. 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for insertion 
= = uested to be forwarded to the Publishers before Saturday, 


of July. 
London: 





Longman, Brown, and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. cixxxv. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded to the Publisher by the 25th, and BILL 
tion by the 27th ion, 

John Murray, Albemarlestreet. 


W ESTMINSTER REVIEW, New Szaizs, 


No. VII. 
ADVERTISEMENTS will be received until the 24th, and 
BILLS until the 27th inst. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


HEAP GERMAN BOOKS.—WILLIAMS 
a & pepesss, 15, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, charge to 
direct Purchase: It Books oks putlished in Germany at THREE 
SHILLINGS PER. Pk HALER only, the exact value 
of their published price .Y Germany, without any addition for 
carriage or duty, for = mon — 4 
Catal on application. 


HEAP FRENCH BOOKS.—WILLIAMS 

Rd. BORGER. 15, Bedford-street, Covent- Farden. charge to 

rectly from them FRENCH BOO TEN- 

PENCE Pt PER FRANC : being a reduction of 7 as yh on 

theformer rate of Shillings for F Francs. A Monthly French Cata- 
logue is sent gratis to Purchase 


Botte CLUBS, PUBLIC LIBRARIES, and 

LITERARE eet BLIBKAR pupplies be the most liberal 

from E..CH 'ON’S L Y, 15, Hanover-street (from 

Holles street). A Pamphlet on their F cemntion ‘ond eas 
, on application, or post free for four stamps. 


BEADING FAMILIES and BOOK CLUBS. 





LS for inser- 

















w and Popular poous, eo the BEST 
WORKS 0 of BL ORTON, may be obtained fo at SAUN- 
DERS & OPLEY’S extensive LIBRA 


gis are A. Monthly to Country Subscribers, onl the number Pe 
M ibscription. at one time regulated by the amount of Annual 
Catalogues and Boxes are furnished without charge. 
arms on application to Saunpers & OTLEY, Publishers, Con- 
duit-street, over-square, 








LIFE OF HAYDON THE ‘PAINTER. 


On Friday next will be published, in 8 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF B. R. HAYDON, 


HISTORICAL PAINTER. 


EDITED, AND CONTINUED TO THE TIME OF HIS DEATH, FROM HIS OWN JOURNALS, 


By TOM TAYLOR, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Esq.; 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and yey =a of the English Language and Literature in University 
lege, on, 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF DR. URE’S DICTIONARY, 
BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


On Tuesday, the 28th inst., will be published, in Two Volumes, 8vo. with nearly Sixteen Hundred Wood Engravings, 


DR. URE'S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND MINES: 


CONTAINING A CLEAR EXPOSITION OF THEIR PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 


The Fourth Edition, much enlarged and corrected throughout; with all the Information eomprised in the Caen 
of Recent Improvements brought down to the Present Time and incorporated in the Dictionary: Most of the Articles being 
entirely rewritten, and many new Articles now first added. 





London: Loryeman, Brows, GREEN, and LonoMANs. 





Just published, in 16mo. price 5s. cloth, 


BALLADS FROM HERODOTUS: 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY POEM. 
By the Rev. J. E. BODE, M.A., late Student of Christchurch. 
os = from the preface, that the idea of making the most remarkable stories or anecdotes of Herodotus thomes 





for ballads occurred to Mr. Bode previously to the apr of Mr. s Lays of Ancient Rome. Indeed, several 
of them were written, and one was published in Blackwood, before the publication oft that celebrated book.. ....Mr. Bode 
tells his story effectively, and has caught some of the old simplicity and heroic spirit of the Greek.” Spectator. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


PROF. FARADAY’S LECTURES on the NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF A COURSE OF SIX 


LECTURES ON THE NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS, 


Delivered before the Members of the Royal Institution in the ape and yo0- of 1852, by Professor FARADAY, 
D.C.L. F.R.S. &c. Arranged by permission from the Lecturer’s Notes by J. SCOFFERN, M.B., late Professor of Che 
mistry in the Aldersgate College of Medicine. To which are appended, Remarks on the Quality and Tendencies of Che- 
mical Philosophy, on Allotropism, and on Ozone; together with Manipulative Details relating to the Performance of 
Experiments indicated by Professor Faraday. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Grezn, and LoneMANs. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS. 
Just published, in One Volume, 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


PRIZE ESSAY 


ON THE 


HISTORY and MANAGEMENT of LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC 








‘| and MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS, and especially how far they may be developed and combined so as to promote thé 


Moral Well-being and Industry of the Country. By JAMES HOLE, Hon. Secretary of the Yorkshire Union of Mecha- 
nics’ Institutes. Published under the Sanction of the Society of Arts. 





Also, nearly ready, in 8vo. 


The REPORT of the INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION COM- 


MITTEE to the SOCIETY of ARTS: Together with the Evidence on which that Report is founded. Published by the 
Authority of the Council of the Society. 


London: Loneman, Browy, Green, and LoneMAnNs. 


CAPTAIN CHESTERTON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 


Formga.y oF THe Fisip-Train DEPARTMENT oF THE Royal ARTILLERY, 
SupseQuerytT_yY A CAPTAIN IN THE ARMY OP CoLUMBIA, 
AND AT PRESENT GOVERNOR OF THE HovsE or Connection at Coup Batu FIsips. 


“Mr. Chesterton has not only seen much that is worth the telling,—he possesses # turn for anecdote and a flow of 
spirits so abundant as to make his manner of telling it eminently light and pleasing.” Atheneum. 


“ Abounding with much curious personal and historical adventure, now at the cannon’s mouth, now in foraging par- 
ties or in camp, it sparkles with anecdote and kindly reminiscences ; and is characterised throughout bya flow of incident 
and energy that goes largely to prove how much stranger and how much more acceptable is truth than fiction. It is the 
remarkabie history of a very remarkable man—the welcome instructive autobiography of a* soldier, a scholar, and a 
gentleman.” Aterary Gazette. 





London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LonoMANs. 
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IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


HOPE & Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, have resolved to Cuarce xo Commission 
gen Poqasemase afer Printep BY THEM until the Author eee 
original outlay. They would also state that 
then Print i in the “irst style GREATLY UNDER THE USUAL 
CHARGES; while their Publishing arrangements enable them to 
romote the interest of all Works entrusted to their c! 
_—" and every particular furnished gratuitously in course of 





~ CURIOUS BOOKS, CHEAP. 
Will be ready on the 20th mq +N ai ome free on receipt of one 


stam 
ENRY C. STROUD" rs" C ATALOGUE of 
BOOKS, on Sale at 163, Blackfriars- wood, London, ——- 
of many Scarce Works in *Astrology, Witchcraft, the D rama, 
Plays, Songs, &c., marked one half the aa prices for ready 
money 8. bens | f intimate thet. for the most part, petits only the 
one copy of each book, early application is desira’ 
Part VI., Jately published, consisting of Enzlish’ Theology and 
General Literature, may also ad, 
Books Purchased for ready cash in any quentity. 
BRITISH LIBRARY, 24, Cockspur- street. 
AWTHORN & HUTT offer the following 
MODERN NOVELS at the very low prices affixed for Cash 
onl, 


” LADY BIRD. 3 vols. 138. 
VILLETTE. 3 vols. 138. 
RUTH. 3 vols. 138, 
AGATHA’S HUSBAND. 3 yols. 138. 
BROOMHILL. 3 vols. 128. 
SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 4s. 
LIEUTENANT’S STORY. 3 vols. lis. 
EMMA. 3 vols. 92. 
AGNES SOREL. 3 vols. 98. 
LOVER’S STRATAGEM. 3 vols. 5s. 
BASIL, by COLLINS. 3 vols, 11s. 


N.B. C. & H.s CHEAP CATALOGUE of MODERN WORKS 
(withdrawn from circulation), consisting of BIOGRAPHY, TRA- 
VELS, NOVELS, &c. will be ready the week after next. 





This day is published, price 1s. 

HE FOOTMARKS of CHARITY: Sketches 

of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, TON Fry, and Joseph 
John Gurney. By o> oe AS poe RT 


e same Autho’ 


EMILIE THE. PEACEMAKER, Price 2s. 6d. 
silt 38 
TRUTH IS EVERYTHING. Price 2s. 6d. 
it 38. 


g 
por ORIES OF SCOTLAND. Price 2s. 6d, 
£ t, 38 


___ London: Arthur Hall & Oo, Norwich: Josiah Fletcher. 


MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In2 vols. demy 8yo. ‘onthe, 28. (jugt ready,) 
THE LIFE AND MARTYRDOM 
OF SAVONAROLA, 
The CHRISTIAN HERO of the 15th CENTURY. 


By R. MADDEN, Esq. 
Author of * pimps 2 in the East,’ * The Mussulman, ’ * The Infirmi- 
es of Genius,’ ‘ Shrines and Sepulchres. 


Il. 
In 1 vol. price 78. 6d. (now ready,) 


THE BIBLE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 
By LEICESTER BUCKINGHAM. 


n 3 vols. 318. 6d. (now read, 

THE VICISSITUDES OF A LIFE. 

P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of* Ribena” “The Gipsy,’ * Dewey, * Agnes Sorel,’ &e. 
In 3 vols, 31a. 6d. 
THE WILFUL WARD. 
By the Author of ‘Sir Arthur Bouverie,’* The Young Doctor.’ 
“A cleverly told story, well calculated to fascinate the reader.” 


Weekly Dispatch, 
“ We commend the high Le ml pare d cl 
we eh rpose and clear oma of right 








In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
SIR FREDERICK DERWENT. 
Bythe Author of ‘Smugglers and Foresters,’ ‘ Fabian’s Tower.’ 
“ Invested with the elements of popularity—well worthy perusal.’ 
Dispatch, 
A Second Edition, in 3 vols. 
THE EVENTS OF A YEAR. 


By EMILIE CARLEN, 
Author of * The Birthright,’ *The Maiden’s Tower,’ &e. 


“Told tlk a Carl level 
eat e ite Cu en’s leve! ana pleasing, yet not wholly 
“It is perfectly delightfu "ame NV seat and Military Gazette. 

This day, in 3 vols. 31a. 6d. 

WEALTH AND LABOUR. 
yy LORD Bexxetee, 
putnerl of * Masters and Workmen.’ 
Just ready, in 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


JOHN AT HOME. 


TAN 
30, Welbeck-strect: Cavenaitronue. eee 


SHAKESPERIAN CRITICISM. 





Published this day, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A FEW NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE; with Occasional 


Remarks on the yoo of the Manuscript-Corrector in Mr. Collier's copy of the Folio, 1632. By the 
Rey. ALEXANDER DY 


THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN SKELTON (Poet Lau- 


reate to Hen. VIIL.) ; with Notes, and some account of the Author and his Writings. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
DYCE. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 14s. (Original price 1/. 12s. only a few copies remaining.) 


J. Russe. Smrrn, 36, Soho-square, London. 


SINGER ON SHAKESPEARE. 
Just published, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE VINDICATED 


From the Interpolations and Corruptions advocated by John Payne Collier, Esq. in his 
*‘ Notes and Emendations.’ 


By SAMUEL WELLER SINGER. 


“To BLOT OLD BOOKS AND ALTER THEIR CONTENTS.” — Rape of Lucrece. 











hiteat 


Also, preparing for i liate fy ion, in 10 vols, feap. 8vo. to appear Monthly, 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. 


The Text completely revised, with Notes, and various Readings, by SAMUEL WELLER SINGER. 
WILLIAM PickerING, 177, Piccadilly. 








NEW EDITION. 


This day is published, in 2 vols, price 21s. 


M Y NOV E IL, 
Dy Pisistratus Carton; 
Or, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


By SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
Author of ‘ Rienzi”, * The Caxtons,’ &c. , 
SECOND EDITION. 


WILLIAM Back woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





SIR CHARLES ANDERSON’S TOUR IN NORWAY. 


In post 8vo. (with 32 Outlines of Scenery), price 6s. 


AN EIGHT WEEKS’ JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN NORWAY, 


&c. in 1852. 
By Sir CHARLES S. H. ANDERSON, Bart. 
Rivinertons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON. 


Now ready, with a Clue Map, 18mo. 5s. 


LONDON, IN 183; 


Being a COMPLETE GUIDE for Visitors requiring guidance or information to all the SIGHTS and 
OBJECTS of INTEREST in the METROPOLIS. 


By PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S8.A. 


** Without a rival for intelligence and accuracy.” —Times. 

** Points out at once what is best worth seeing, and the way.”— Examiner. 

“ This compact and handy volume.”—Spectator. 

** Enables every one to make the most of a flying visit.” —Builder. 

** A crown paid for such a book is the best bargain one can make.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
** Admirably adapted to aid the visitor.” —Literary Gazette. 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





On Thursday, with Woodcuts, post 8vo. 


THE STORY OF CORFE CASTLE, 


AND OF MANY WHO HAVE LIVED THERE; 


Including the Private Memoirs of a Family in the Time of the Civil Wars, and an impor- 
tant Correspondence with the Court of Charles I., when at York and Oxford. 


By the Right Hon. GEORGE BANKES, M_P. for the County of Dorset. 


Joun Mornay, Albemarle-street. 
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Popular Field Botany. 
A Familiar History of Plants. By Agnes CatLtow. Third Edition. 
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Popular History of British Seaweeds. 
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sale.) 652. 1687 


GRAY’S GENERA of BIRDS, their Generic 
> Hotiee of Habits of each Genus, and an extensive 
list of 5 rated with 336 superb Coloured Plates, by 
D. W. tehell, 4to. (cost 311. 108.) only 162. 16s. 1844 


uiiienere ENGLISH BOTANY, or Co- 
loured Figures of all the Plants natives of Great Britain, with 
their Essential Ch: Synonymes and Places of Growth, 
to which are added onal ame. &e, by J. E. Bmith, 
15 vols. royal 8vo. half moreceo, urtout, 10/. 


DAWSON TURNER’S FUCT, or Coloured 
ote gene Tay! Fucus, ta ry wo atte hh, — 
LATHAM'’S (Dr. John) GENERAL HISTORY 


of BIRDS, with General Index, 1 vols in 10, oo. flegantly 
bound in in half mor. beautifully Coloured we 


HUMBOLDT et BONPLAND, Mon des 
Mélastomacées, comprenant toutes les Plantes de cet ordre te 
— jusqu’a ce jour, et notamment au Mexique, dans + 


‘aracas, et Barcelone, sux Andes 
velle Grenade, &c., vole t why folio, hair ¢ calf, fine copy, 
120 beautifully Coloured Plases, 8/. 88. Paris, 1816—23 


HUMBOLDT et BONPLAND, Recueil d’obser- 
vations de Zaologic et d’Anatomie comparée faites dans l'Océan 


tlanti: = Gane Sis Vintérieur du Nouveau Ccntinens. et Lng | la 
erdu dant les années 1799—1803, 3 vols. ito. fine 
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HUMBOLDT, Vues des Cordilléres et Monu- 
mens des Peuples I es de |’ Amérique, te, Saptems 
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PARKINSON'S (James) ORGANIC REMAINS 
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LE VAILLANT, HISTOIRE NATURELLE 


des OISEAUX @A FRIQUE, 6 vols. folio, illustrated with 
superb Coloured Plates, fine copy, 12l. 10s. Paris, 1824 


GREVILLE'’S SCOTTISH CRY PTOGAMIC 
ZLORs. | Coloured ures and Descriptions of Grvvtegamis 
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DUGDALES MONASTICON ANGLICANUM, 
History of the Abbies and other Monasteries, 
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lis, an Bentinck 8 vols, folio half mer., Subsori Date éop, 
fine | t early impressions of the Plates, 21L 
DUGDALES ANTIQUITIES of WARWICK. 
illustrated from Keoords, Leiger Books, MSS., i 
tery Tosa Arma, a, ft Postcalebaren, &c. Edited 
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NEALES VIEWS of the SEATS of NOBLE 


MEN.and GENTLEMEN in England, ed. Wales, Scotland, and 
Treland, }) vols. Bye. ell —_ es mume- 
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BRIDGEWATER TREATISES, by Buckland, 
Chalmers, Kidd, Whewell, Sir C. Bell, Dr. Roget, Kirby, and 
Prout, 12'vols. 8vo. half calf, fine set, scarce, 61.108. 


DIBDIN’S BIBLIOTHECA SPENCERIANA, 
with Supplement, 6 vols. royal 8yo. 71 


DIBDIN’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DECA- 
MERON, 3 vols. royal 8vo. russia ex., 6. 


HUME and SMOLLETT’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, Scholey’s fine Edition, 16 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, #h 1808 


MACGREGORS COMMERCIAL TARIFFS 
d Regulations of the several States of Europe and Ameri 
together with the Commercial Treaties between England an 
reign Countries, 7 thick folio vols. half calf, very scarce, 


HOWELLS SATE TRIALS, 26 vols. 8va 
half russia, fine set, 1 

HARLEIAN MISCELLANY, 12 vols. royal 8yo. 
half russia, fine copy, 31. 10a 


PARKER SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS, com- 
plete to the end of 1852, nice bright clean set, 72. 


SYDENHAM SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS, 
complete to 1852, nice bright and clean set, 51. 108. 
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(which may be had Gratis and Post Free) 
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VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS 


On NATURAL HISTORY, SCIENCE, and GENERAL 
LITERATURE, on SALE by 


CORNISH, BROTHERS, 
37, NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





NOTICE. 


BURKE’S PEERACE 


AND BARONETAGE 
For 1853. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION, 
IS NOW READY. 


*Iw ¥vol.royal 8vo. comprising as much matter as 20 ordinary 
volumes, with 3,500 Engravings of Ans, 38a bound. 


The following are the main features-of the improvements 
made by the Author in this edition :—The genealogical his- 
tory of every family has undergone verification and exten- 
sion. All! details of interest touching the lineage are given ; 
and each existing member, however remotely descended, 
is introduced appropriately in the pedigree. Public records 
have again been consulted, and much private information 
lms been obtained. Communications‘have been 
not only from the heads of houses, but also from the various 
collateral connexions, The Author has also derived much 
advantage from the researches made in the course of his 
various other heraldic and genealogical writings. New light 
and new knowledge have come through them to enrich 
his pages with names and dates, with circumstances and 
consanguinities, which might otherwise have been unseen 
or forgotten. In this Edition also a new type has been em- 
ployed, and many of the Arms have been re-engraved. On 
the whole, it is confidently presumed that the New Edition 
of this national work will be found the most comprehen- 
sive, most interesting, and most perfect history of the titled 
classes ever produced. 





THE LANDED INTEREST. 


Now ready, in 2 large Volumes, including the Supplement, 
(equal in quantity to 30 ordinary volumes), price 22 2s. 
bound, with a SsrarnatTs Inpex, Gratis, of all the Names 
(upwards of 100,000) mentioned in the Work, 


BURKE'S 
LANDED CENTRY, 


Corrected to 1853. 


The great expense attending the production of this im- 
portant and truly national work will preclude its being 
again printed in so extended and hensive a form, 
and the present opportunity will consequently be the only" 
one afforded for ob ing it. Those who desire to secure 
copies are therefore requested to send their orders without 
delay to their respective Booksellers. 

The * ‘Landed Gentry” of Mr. Burke are 


and the 
two werks of publie utility, constantly a to by all classes of 
soci: without being found to supply the in- 
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yan te or talk much about English peers 
jah landed g pay well be looked on as safe autho- 
tities « thout a ki of the contents of Mr. Burke’s careful 





Published for HENRY COLBURN, by his Successors, 
HURST & BLACKERT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





MR. COULTON’S NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


FORTUN E. 


A ROMANCE OF LIFE. 
By D. T. COULTON, Esq. 


™ Je rends aw public ce qn'll m’a prété: j'ai emprunté de lui la 
maticre de cet ouvrage ; il est juste que, l’ayant achevé avec toute 
Pattention pour la verité dont je suis capable, et qu'il mérite de 
mai, je lui en fasse la restitution."—La Bauverc. 


** It has long been a question whether Fortune or Conduct exer~ 
cises the greatest influence over life. The ancients, we know, leant 
to the divinity of Fortune, and the greatest of orators esteemed 
her the supreme mistress of human affairs. But, in modern 
times, Prudence is placed above her, and it is held that every man 
can shape his destiny ashe pleases.— Perhaps, as is commonly the 

Truth lies somewhere between the extremes. Fortune, or 
Pate, or Accident, or Providence fixes for each one at birth his 
capacity and his aptitedes, his position and circumstances. And 
with the particular talents and station there is a certain task 
assigned, too, though what that task be, few know till the best part 
of life be past. Perhaps, if our view were clearer, we should see 
that there is more orderin the reign of Fortune than we can now 
perceive or understand; and that, in the great scheme of society, 
each being has that part allotted tc him which he is best able to 
falfil."—Exrract rnom Mr. Coutton’s Preracz, 


Published for HENRY COLBURN, by his Successors, 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Ta ve had at alt-the Libraries. 





Now issuing in Monthly Volumes, 


| ROUTLEDGE’S SERIES 


|THE BRITISH POETS. 


In uniform Monthly Volumes, feap. &vo. 


edited, e 
and tastefally bound el ‘nate 
price 5s. each ; 


Or cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 6d.; and in morocco extra, 10s. 6d, 


Tau VOLUMES AVBBAGE Five HUNDRED PAGES BACH, 





In this Series it is intended to produce eS those Authors 
whose Works are either ly read o = 
ferred’ to, and: also to co the Old Engle 
well awsome of the beautiful Lyrics that exist but an 
the fugitive Poetry of our land ; in facet, omitting only those 
writers whose productions are now deservedly forgetten. 

The greatest care will be taken that the Text shall be as 
pure as possible, a diligent examination will be made of the 
a : itions — during the author’s lifetime, and of 
those former editions upon which public opinion has fixed 
a high value. - 7 - 

A Biographical Notice of each Author will precede his 

Works, and such Notes affixed as are absolutely required 

ithout, however, y loading the page with criticism. 

A clear readable t: ype is ‘adopted, and the Series will be 
printed in the best manner, on = superfine paper 

Every Volume will contain ~ 1 sa on by the best 
Artists who are aceustomed to and Drawing on 
Wood ; among others may be ar oy Messrs. CORBOULD, 
Brrxet Foster, FRANKLIN, GILBERT, and Harvey. These 
will be engraved under the superintendence of Messrs. Dat- 
Z1RL, in the very best st 

To render the Volumes uniform in outward appearance 
and price, in some cases two, three, or four Authors will be 
placed together, but so arranged that any Author's works 
may be had separately; these, of course, will vary in price. 





—o——_ 


Volumes already Published. 


SPENSER'S FAIRIE QUEENE. "(820 pages.) 
Illustrated by EDWARD CORBOU 


KIRKE WHITE'S REMAINS, vith LIFE by 
SODTHEY. Llustrated by BIRKET FO 


DRYDEN’S POEMS. Shen by Jouy 
FRANKLIN. 


SOUTHEY’S JOAN OF ARC, and MINOR 
POEMS. Dilustrated by JOHN GILBERT. 





On the 1st of July will be ready, 


cnaneees Ot CANTERBURY TALES, Illus- 
ven IN BUOCESSION, 
MILTON'S PORTICAL WORKS. 
by W. HARVEY 


THOMSON'S end BEATTIE’S POEMS. Illus- 
trated by FORSTER. 


POPE'S POETICAL WORKS. With Norzs 
and MEMOIR by CARY. Illustrated by JOHN GILBERT. 


COWPER’S POEMS. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of GOLDSMITH, 
GRAY, JOHNSON, and SHENSTONE. 


BURNS’ WORKS. 


THE POEMS of COTTON, LYTTLETON, 
MOORE, and SHAW. 


THE POEMS of AKENSIDE, COLLINS, 
MICKLE, and SMOLLET 


A specimen of the srerand sre of Tstraton maybe Dd 
me ihe Pu blishers, and all Booksellers. 


Illustrated 





Also, now ready, in uniform size and price. 


LONGFELIOW'S POEMS. Mlustrated by Joun 


mere PROSE WORKS. _Lllus- 


_. trated by JOHN GILBERT. 





London: Groror Routiepce & Co, 2, Farringdon- 
street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1853, 
REVIEWS 


History of Scotland, from the Revolution to the 
Extinction of the Last Jacobite Insurrection 
(1689—1748). By John Hill Burton. 2 vols. 
Longman & Co. 

‘Mr. Burton has here entered on a field which 

few could be better qualified than himself to 

explore. A Scotchman, a practised writer, ac- 
customed to research and to the scrutiny of 
documents, with a genuine relish for antique 
humours and anecdotes, and yet with a mind 
imbued with modern principles of social pro- 
s in some of their more advanced forms, he 

as produced a work removed equally from the 
two extremes to which a writer on such a sub- 
ject was liable—that of indiscriminate national 
sentimentalism, and that of a narrow modern 
moroseness which can see nothing in the past 
but savage manners, want of toleration, and 
false Political Economy. It is very probable, 
indeed, that, on the one hand, the work will be 
criticized by the more zealous of the author’s 

Presbyterian countrymen as not so profoundly 

sympathetic as it might have been with the 

religious struggles of Scotland under the later 

Stuarts, and with the religious and ecclesiastical 

ideas which these struggles have bequeathed; 

and that, on the other hand, Englishmen, look- 
ing at the chaos of social barbarisms and singu- 
larities which the author has bestowed so much 

ains in exhibiting as the material of Scottish 
fistory during the period under investigation, 
will consider the book rather as a commendable 
exercise of Scottish patriotism in behalf of Scot- 
tish readers than as a work wanted on this side 
of the Tweed. Perhaps there is more founda- 
tion for the former opinion than for the latter. 

There is a deficiency in the book of that warmth 

and enthusiasm with which a Scottish writer, 

without parting with his philosophy, might con- 
template the noble religious obduracy of his 
countrymen in the times of the Covenanters; 
and yet this deficiency is less than might have 
been expected from Mr. Burton’s literary ante- 
cedents, and is compensated by the fair and im- 
partial spirit in which he narrates facts relating 
to all religious parties alike—the sy er 
of Scotland, as well as the Covenanting Presby- 
terians. It is matter of surprise in this respect 
that Mr. Burton should have fulfilled his task 
so candidly, and yet with so little disturbance of 
the ignes suppositi. As regards the extent of 
literary interest, on the other hand, which 
attaches to such a work, it ought to be remem- 
bered by Englishmen as well as by Scotchmen, 
that the essential character of the period gone 
over in these volumes, and ¢hat in reference to 
which all the facts of the period are to be viewed 
and studied, consists in this—that it was the 
period of the formal incorporation of the Scottish 
nationality, with all its inveteracies and peculiari- 
ties, with the larger and mellower nationality of 
England. Viewed in this light the work pos- 
sesses interest and importance, both on this side 
of the Sark and on the other. An English 
author might have treated the subject, and 
treated it well,—and indeed we have specimens 
of what an English author might make of it 
from no less famous an English pen than 
that of Defoe; but, on the whole, the subject 
arlene, by right of more exact sentimental 
qualification, to Scottish authors, as members 
not of the incorporating, but of the incorporated, 
body on the Union. An Englishman could 
work his way back into the Scottish part only 
by a process of research, which would be at best 
but a hard rowing against the tide ; to a Scotch- 
man, what Scotl was before the Union is 
matter of simple recollection,—his boat floats 











down the smaller river till it joins the larger, 
and he recognizes the old stream with fondness 
long after its waters have mingled with the new 
one. The error to which he is liable is that of 
pursuing the course of the mossy mountain 
stream so intently as to be led to exaggerate its 


just proportion to the noble English river—the 


river of a rich champaign country—to which it 
has become tributary. 

Mr. Burton has evidently grasped the true 
general idea of the period of Scottish history 
which he has treated in these volumes. He 
does not, indeed, put the idea prominently or 
exclusively in the fore round, nor has he philo- 
sophized all the details of his narrative on this 
idea as a basis. But he adverts to it again and 
again, and it determines in a considerable 
degree the spirit in which he writes. In short, 
Mr. Burton’s work seems to be intended by the 
author neither as a thoroughly philosophized 
history of the incorporation of Scotland with 
England, nor as a very picturesque and dra- 
matic tale of the Scottish incidents of that 
epoch, but as a consecutive and sober narrative 
of the social and political phases of Scotland 
from 1689 to 1748, interspersed with reflections 
from a modern point of view. 

Were the work divided according to its main 
contents, it might. be said to consist of four 
sections :—the first treating of the re-establish- 
ment of Presbyterianism in Scotland after the 
Revolution ; the second, of the Union, with its 
antecedents and circumstantials; the third, of 
the Jacobite Insurrection of 1715; and the 
fourth, of the Jacobite Insurrection of 1745, and 
its results, It is impossible to give by extracts 
an adequate idea of the multiplicity of details 
and discussions accumulated in the volumes in 
connexion with these subjects :—we select a few 
passages of independent interest. 

The following account of the constitution of 
the Presbyterian Church—the national church 
of Scotland, as settled at the Revolution—may 
be interesting to such English readers as require 
to be informed on the subject.— i, 

“From this time there was a full reconciliation 
between the established church and King William. 
The General Assembly met annually, and their pro- 
ceedings were more of a beneficial and orderly than 
a noticeable nature. They showed, from time to 
time, much zeal in the education and Christianisation 
of the Highlands, and gradually arranged their own 
peculiar form of internal administration. The eccle- 
siastical machinery thus established was of a simple 
character, and in its main outlines can be easily de- 
scribed and comprehended. It consisted of a grada- 
tion of legislative and judicial tribunals, rising not 
according to any difference of personal rank, but by 
the higher absorbing and concentrating the lower. 
The base of the system is the Kirk-session in each 
parish, consisting of the minister and two or more 
elders. The elders are chosen from the male heads 
of families in communion with the church. When a 
vacancy occurs, or it is deemed expedient to add to 
the number of elders, a selection is made by the 
kirk-session as it exists, which is laid before the con- 
gregation, that if they have any objection to the per- 
son so chosen, it may be announced to the session 
and receive full weight from them. The next grade 
consists of the Presbyteries, now above eighty in 
number. Each unites an aggregate of parishes by 
including all the parochial clergy in the district, with 
an elder from each parish; and it is a noticeable 
feature that in their meetings, from several incidental 
causes, the clerical have always a majority over the 
lay members. The next grade is that of Provincial 
Synods, of which there are sixteen, each consisting 
of the component members of the presbyteries within 
its cincture. The General Assembly consists of re- 
presentatives, clerical and lay, selected by the pres- 
byteries, and from some other incidental sources. Its 
elements are adjusted from time to time by itself in 
its legislative capacity, but ever on the principle of 
giving a preponderance to the clerical members. 





Thus the church was strictly republican, In its 
theory it equally rejected authoritative office within 
itself, and authoritative interference with it from with- 
out when exercising its strictly clerical functions 
However much the fiction of a regal sanction to the 
General Assembly may have been kept up as a scene 
of pleasant pomp, no attempt has been made actually 
to exercise it in thwarting the internal ents 
of the Assembly since King William's reign. The 
disputes between the church and the civil power, in 
later times, arose not from a doubt that the church 
could manage matters ecclesiastical, but from the 
assertion, right or wrong, that she passed the bounds 
of her ecclesiastical province, and required to be 
checked by the law. In her total isolation from state 
authority, however, it will be seen that the presby- 
terian church courted lay elements by the admission 
of elders to deliberate in the ecclesiastical courts, 
Adopting her own principle that she was the onetrue 
and universal church, she seemed thus to give secu- 
rity for furthering the interests of the community 
and avoiding clerical domination ; and had she pos- 
sessed the sole undisputed sway over the spiritual 
field of the country, the introduction of laymen 
would have been truly a representation of the in- 
terests of the people in the people's church, The 
church admitted lay intervention in another shape, 
which, if the people had been all hers, would have 
also formed a strong bond of popular union between 
the church and the flock in her keeping. This was 
the principle already noticed, that pastors must be 
more or less the objects of selection by their con- 
gregations,” 

In concluding his narrative of the settlement 
of the Church after the Revolution, Mr. Burton 
gives the following summary sketch of the lite- 
rary and intellectual manifestations of Presby- 
terianism at that period.— 


“The ministers of the Revolution were no more 
a fair specimen of the literary fruit of the 
byterian system, than the fugitives of a routed ost 
are a fair specimen of the discipline and morality 
of an army. To neither branch of the Protestant 
church did the wretched conflicts of the time permit 
sufficient peace, for the cultivation of letters, It is 
not that high and fierce controversy generally leaves 
a church intellectually barren; on the other hand, 
it sometimes fosters the highest powers and draws 
their harvest into prominent light. It seems to have 
been the petty local eharacter of the dispute, with 
its low malignity and sordid motives, that left the 
age so barren of distinction. In the great conflict 
of the Reformation, Scotland came forth with bright 
lustre, in the genius and high acquirements of men 
like Knox and the Melvilles, Arbuthnot and the 
elder Spotswood. All the universities of Europe 
attested the intellectual growth of the Scottish Refor- 
mation in Buchanan and Scrimgeour, the Johnstons, 
Craig, Napier, Gordon, Boyd, Jack, and a host of 
other names whose fame reached foreign lands from 
Scotland, or was sent home to their native country 
from the continental seats of learning which the 
adorned. All this glory was departed, and Scotti 
Protestantism had scareely a representative in the 
republic of letters. Of the inferior, but still eminent, 
generation who followed the first reformers, and 
made the age of the Covenant, all the ablest men 
were gone. Baillie, the accomplished scholar and 
publicist, had departed full of years and honours, 
just as the evil days of the Restoration n, The 
same epoch saw the departure of the popular favourite, 
the luxuriant Rutherford,—of Dickson and Cant; 
and the era of persecution began with the martyrdom 
of Guthrie. Henderson, Calderwood, and § 
were also among the departed; and Binning had 
been cut off in the flower of his youth and genius. 
Nor, since Leighton and Scougal had departed, 
could Episcopacy boast of its distinctions. There 
was no theologian alive in Scotland at the era of the 
Revolution, whose writings have been admitted into 
the current theological literature of the world, Ex- 
cept the comparatively obscure productions of Fraser 
of Brae, Gilbert Rule, and Alexander Pitcairn, there 
are no works of that period on divinity, written by 
Presbyterian clergymen, which even their theological 
representatives at the present day would care to read. 
On the other side, Bishop Sage acquired an indistinct 
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celebrity by his ‘Cyprianic Age,’ and other elaborate 
and tedious arguments on the great controversy of 
Presbyterianism and Episcopacy ; but, along with the 
works of his coadjutor Annand, and some others by 
the non-juring clergy, they are more known to the 
collectors of curious, than to the readers of valuable, 
books. It is true that Burnet and Carstairs were 
both clergymen and both Scotsmen; but the fame of 
the former belongs to the English Church, and that 
of the latter was confined to the field of statesman- 
ship, though he is reputed to have possessed great 
capacities, both as a writer and a scholar, had he 
found occasion to employ them. It was, perhaps, 
from the very causes which made the church so 
barren in the fairer intellectual departments, that in 
another, of a far less pleasing character, the party 
which had been persecuted stands forth almost un- 
rivalled. This is in the literature of complaint, 
remonstrance, and castigation, shown in the various 
testimonies of the sufferers, and their declamations 
against the tyranny to which they were subjected. 
Occasionally such remnants of this class of documents 
* as protruded beyond the Revolution are quoted in 
these pages, and may afford a faint idea of a curious 
department in the world of letters, not without its 
attractions to those who admire a terse, strong, 
effective style, turned to the purposes of rapid and 
powerful declamation. These documents are rarely 
matched in earnestness and strength, The words 
are sonorous and abundant, yet never too many to 
enfeeble the stern fierceness of the writers’ thoughts. 
There is a luxuriance of imagery—frequently scrip- 
tural—but it is always apt and expressive; and how- 
ever coarse or irreverent it may be, it is never allowed 
to. degenerate into feebleness or incoherence. Along 
with this literary growth of persecution and contro- 
versy, is another of a sadder and sweeter character 
in the histories of those who suffered for the cause 
of conscience in the long dreary age of persecution. 
It required no literary merit to give interest to such 
narratives, and none came to the task. The best of 
them were written by a pedlar, whose unadorned de- 
acriptions of suffering and heroism convey a lesson to 
the heart which no genius or learning could strengthen. 
And here naturally we are brought to the name of one 
who, in the opinion of many, is sufficient in himself to 
withdraw from the church of the Revolution Settle- 
mentthereproach of being illiterate— Robert W odrow, 
the voluminoushistorian of The Troubles. Of the value 
of his labours there can be nodoubt. He set himself 
to the task of covenanting martyrelogy with a single- 
hearted zeal, and a protracted patience, to which the 
sustained literary ardour of a Gibbon or a Niebuhr 
could only furnish a parallel. He well earned the 
title of ‘the indefatigable.’ Besides his great work, 
he wrote an abundance of biographical memoirs, and 
set down his fugitive opinions and the more remark- 
able events of which he heard from time to time, in 
a diary or series of notes, second only to Pepys’ 
diary in garrulousinterest. Thenote book of Wodrow, 
indeed, derives its peculiar flavour from the same 
source which confers so lively an interest on the 
journal of the candid secretary to the admiralty. It 
was the repository of his own secret communing with 
himself, and was not intended to meet the public eye. 
The great source of entertainment in both, is in the 
weakness rather than the strength of the writer. 
‘Wodrow does not of course adorn his pages with the 
moral shortcomings which censorious human nature 
delights to find in the experiences of the well intend- 
ing but frail secretary. His weaknesses are intel- 
lectual rather than moral, and consist in an inordinate 
credulity and avidity for the marvellous. . His pages 
are crowded with ghost stories, dreams, visions, pro- 
phecies, portents, and miraculous interventions, 
which, like those in the lives of the saints, always 
have a tendency to elevate the cause he loves, confer 
substantial benefit on its champions, and overwhelm 
with calamity and dismay its opponents. His pre- 
judice is as intense as his credulity ; there is no height 
of excellence on his own side, and no depth of de- 
pravity on the other, to which he does not give in- 
‘stantaneous and intuitive credit. Indeed, according 
to his principle, all people of the Episcopal persua- 
sion are by ‘nature blasphemers and profligates— 
cheats, drunkards, and incontinent—just_as, on the 
other hand, all zealous Presbyterians are children of 
light and purity. Yet with all his bitter prejudice, 
few works are more truthful than his ‘ History of the 








Troubles.’ Apart from the imputation of. motives, 
and portraitures of private life, he spoke to matters 
which were before the day, and could not safel} 
discoloured. And it was his fortune that no language, 
certainly none within his capacity, could make the 
history more tragic to the one side, and scandalous 
to the other, than a bare narrative of events rendered 
it. The most valuable feature of the work is the 
quantity of documents it contains. But to its value 
literary merit contributes nothing, for it is difficult 
to conceive anything more destitute both of literary 
solidity and decoration than the style of the indefa- 
tigable Wodrow.” 

To this sketch Mr. Burton adds the remark, 
that the dearth of conspicuous intellectual 
power among the Revolution Clergy, coupled 
with the reactionary fanaticism which came into 
play amongst them, was probably the cause of 
a sceptical tendency in a small way which very 
soon afterwards manifested itself among the 
younger clergy and students, and gave rise to 
a crop of petty heresies. And this leads him 
to the narration of perhaps the most horrible 
incident in the book.— 

“ Before leaving the account of the ecclesiastical 
settlement, occasion may be taken to record a tragical 
act of intolerance, committed in the year 1696, which 
does not conveniently fit into any department of this 
history, yet should not wholly be omitted. Thomas 
Aikenhead, apparently a student about eighteen years 
old, was charged with blasphemy. He had certainly 
uttered many offensive remarks, which would have 
been well met by the quiet scorn of those who heard 
them ; and he seems to have been given to quibbling 
dialectics on sacred subjects, such as saying that 
‘ The-anthropos is as great a contradiction as Hirco- 
cervus, or a quadratum to a rotundum,’ and ‘ puzzling 
and vexing’ himself as he termed it, with ‘ Paternitas- 
filiatio, and Hagio-pneumatos.’ If he very deter- 
minedly persisted in throwing his remarks in the way 
of those to whom they were peculiarly offensive, it 
would have been difficult to avoid awarding against 
him some punishment asa disturber of the peace ; 
but he was actually tried before the High Court. of 
Justiciary, condemned to death, and hanged... Thi 
cruelty was the more inexcusable as the youth, in 
two appeals, entirely recanted his obnoxious opinions, 
and professed his belief, in the fullest mannef, ‘in the 
principal doctrines of the presbyterian church, plead- 
ing his youth, and the perplexing influence of meta- 
physical studies too strong for his mental digestion, 
as the cause of bis errors.” 

The progress of the discussions, both among 
English and Scottish politicians, which led to 
the Union of the Kingdoms, is narrated by Mr. 
Burton with elaborate fullness and care. He 
thus estimates the difficulty of the problem of 
the Union as it came before the joint commis- 
sions appointed to solve it on behalf of the two 
countries. — 

“Tt is impossible to approach this great chapter 
in modern history, without casting forward a reflec- 
tion on the enormous difficulties which its promoters 
had to look in the face. It was a project that had 
already repeatedly failed, and when the conflicting 
interests that must al! meet to carry it through, were 
thought of, it seemed destined ever to remain un- 
completed. Small communities, thrown together in 
natural clusters, had, in primitive states of society, 
been known to come together by a sort of natural 
cohesion, like the Amphictyonies of Greece, the 
Swiss Cantons, and it may be said, the Saxon com- 
munities of England. Among full-grown European 
states, unions and fusions had been brought about 
by conquest, absorption, and the various natural 
operations by which communities, destitute of civil 
liberty, or not imbued with strong feelings of nation- 
ality, became amalgamated. But two nations 
uniting together by a bond of partnership, repre- 
senting a common consent, was a new event in 
political history. If those continental nations which 
had been for centuries accustomed to seeannexations, 
partitions, and the enlargement of empires, by mar- 
riage and succession, had been told how many diffe- 
rent parties and interests it was necessary to bring 
to one set of conclusions, before the desired end 
could be accomplished, they would have deemed the 





project utterly insane, as, indeed, it would have been, 
if laid before two nations less endowed with practical 
sense and business habits. Had it been a consolida- 
tion of two arbitrary governments, the more powerful 
would have dictated and the other obeyed. At all 
events, however nearly the two powers might have 
approached to an equality, all would have been pri- 
vately arranged in official cabinets, and the people 
would have been made acquainted with the terms of 
union only by seeing them gradually developed in 
the new arrangements of the joint government. In 
the union, however, of two constitutional states, each 
sensitively jealous in its own peculiar way, nothing 
beyond the initial steps could safely be kept secret. 
The whole complex operation of arrangement had 
to go on in the face of the world, and in contem- 
plating all the unanimities and acquiescences that 
must be reached in the midst of an excited and 
sometimes stormy public, he would certainly have 
seemed the safest prophet who predicted a speedy 
shipwreck to the project. Let us just cast a glance 
at the varied suffrages which the whole system of 
union, and each item of it, required as the prelimi- 
naries of final adoption. Each commission consisted 
of several men of different ranks, opinions, tastes, 
and interests, whom nothing but a strong sense of 
duty could bring to the necessary unanimity on a 
string of complicated constitutional questions. This 
was a difficulty, however, which in party operations 
we are so well accustomed to see conquered, that it 
scarcely suggests itself to the British mind.. When 
the two commissions had to come together, and fuse 
their respective unanimities into a common conclu- 
sion, the difficulty became far more formidable and 
unusual. But when it was overcome, and the con- 
ditions were mutually and unanimously adopted, 
then each commission had to go to its tumultuous 
popular legislature, to. carry the whole through, 
without any material injury or alteration ; for if by 
any of the accidents to which popular assemblies are 
liable, an adverse vote had occurred, either in Eng- 
land or Scotland, on any important. article, mextri- 
eable confusion, involving the whole project in 
imminent peril, must have arisen, Nor was it until 
each of the commissions carried the joint labours of 
the whole, untouched in their vital elements, through 
these two fiery ordeals, at a distance from each 
other, conflicting in feelings and in interests, and 
looking on each other as national enemies,—that 
the measure could be considered in the haven of 
safety.” 

In relating the history of the Union project, 
Mr. Burton has occasion to present his readers 
with portraits of the more conspicuous Scottish 
statesmen of the day,—such as Fletcher of 
Saltoun, and Lord Belhaven. These are inter- 
esting enough, but not very vivid or deeply-con- 
ceived :—and indeed Mr. Burton’s forte does not 
seem to lie in portrait painting. 

On Mr. Burton’s second volume we can 
hardly enter. There, besides a repetition, with 
the advantage of new documentary lights, of the 
often-told tale of the two Jacobite Rebellions, 
the reader will find curious social sketches of 
Scotland in the first half of the Jast century, with 
accounts of the ‘ Glassites,’’ the ‘ Macmil- 
lanites,’’ the founders of “the Secession,”’ and 
other ecclesiastical off-shoots from the parent 
Presbyterian stock. The following morse? is 
most charactistic; it is the dying testimony of 
a certain ‘ William Wilson, sometime school- 
master in Park,” —i. ¢., the solemn enumeration 
by the said William Wilson of all the ##ms which 
he, in going out of the world, thought it his duty 
to leave his protest against. It is the same 
thing, on asmaller scale, with that opinionative- 
ness with which the Scotch as a nation have 
been charged, and which they have -satirized 
themselves in the song— 

That the haill warld may see 
That there’s nane in the richt but we, 
O’ the auld Scottish nation. 

“The following paragraph, from ‘* The testimony 
of William Wilson, sometime schoolmaster in Park,’ 
may stand asa model of exhaustive enumeration: — 
‘I leave my witness and testimony against all sec- 
tarian errors, heresies, and blasphemies; particularly 
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against Arianism, Simsonianism, Socinianism, Qua- 
kerism, Deism, Burogianism, Familism, Scepticism, 
Arminianism, Antinomianism, Libertineism, Brown- 
ism, Baxterianism, Anabaptism, Millanarism, Pe- 
lagianism, Campbellianism, Whitfieldianism, Lati- 
tudinarianism, and Independency; and all other 
sects and sorts, that maintain any error, heresy, or 
blasphemy, that is contrary to the word of God, to 
sound doctrine, and the power of godliness; and all 
erroneous speeches, vented from pulpits, presses, or 
in public or private discourses; and against all tole- 
ration giyen or granted at any time, in favour of 
these, or any other. errors, heresies, or blasphemies 
and blasphemous heretics; particularly the toleration 
granted by the sectarian usurper Oliver Cromwell ; 
the antichristian toleration granted by the popish 
Duke of York; and the present long continued 
toleration, granted by that wicked Jezabel, the pre- 
tended queen Ann.’”’ 

The second volume concludes with an inter- 
esting sketch of the state of Scottish Art, Science, 
and Literature generally during the sixty years 
under notice. This sketch contains the names 
—and the list is not very large—of all Scottish 
artists and literary men of the period worth 
mentioning. The four chief are, George 
Jamesone, the portrait- painter, — Sir Robert 
Strange, the engraver,—and the poets Allan 
Ramsay and James Thomson. The concluding 

ssage of the work heralds in a new era.— 

“There would be little satisfactionin contemplating 
a period of so much national intellectual obscurity, 
were it not that, through all this darkness, we know 
that the element of light existed, and was soon to rise 
and shine. Indeed, within the period here embraced 
and before the material resuscitation of the country 
was fairly begun, the dawn of intellectual revival was 
visible. Hume had, as yet unnoticed, published the 
philosophical work which was destined to arouse the 
thinking powers of his countrymen, and produce, 
partly by stimulative, partly by re-active influence, 
the remarkable school of the Scottish metaphysicians. 
Lord Kames, a genius of a lower grade, but who 
would have been eminent in the preceding generation, 
had already published some of his works. Hunter, 
Burnet of Monboddo, Thomas Reid, George Camp- 
bell, Robert Henry, Hugh Blair, John Home, Adam 
Ferguson, Joseph Black, and William Robertson,. 


were all, in the strong vigour of their early manhood, | 


starting together; and Adam Smith was ponderi 
the new philosophy which was to supersede ol 
opinions en the elements of material. well-being, 
simplify a large department of the science of states- 
manship, and engraft a great new element into the 
political science by which mankind are governed.” 

Mr. Burton’s style, as will be seen from the 
extracts given above, is grave, solid, and busi- 
ness-like, rather than either very graphic or very 
elegant. As a whole, his present work is a 
valuable contribution to the historical depart- 
ment of British literature. 





Yusef; or, the Journey of the Frangi. 
Crusade in the East. 
Low & Co. 


Tuts is another noticeable record of American 
travel in the East,—glowing, humorous, and 
satirical,—and illustrated by the author himself 
with an adroit pencil. There is something 
hearty and attractive in the account which Mr. 
Browne gives of the circumstances under which 
he set out on his travels. It was ten yearsago; 
he had already, as he says, rambled over the 
United States, partly on foot and partly in 
steamers, when he started from Washington 
with fifteen dollars in his pocket to make the 
tour of the East. At New York the last dollar 
was gone,—and the Atlantic rolled between the 
West and East. Having no ostrich to carry him 
through the air,—and doubtful of the sailing 
qualities of a dolphin—his tone of thought being 
eminently unclassical, — he shipped himself 
before the mast in a whaler, and in the course 
of a voyage to the Indian Ocean did service in 
the way of boiling blubber and scrubbing decks. 


A 
By J. Ross Browne. 
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A mutiny occurred at Zanzibar—we are, of 
course, taking his own account of these trans- 
actions,—when he sold his share in the whaling 
enterprise for thirty dollars, and returned to 
Washington. To quote his own words :— 

“T laboured hard for four years on Bank statistics 
and Treasury reports, by which time, in order to 
take the new administration by the fore-lock, I de- 
termined to start for the East again. The only 
chance I had of getting there was, to accept of an 
appointment as third lieutenant in the Revenue 
service, and go to California, and thence to Oregon, 
where I was to report for duty. On the voyage to 
Rio, a difficulty occurred between the captain and 
the passengers of the vessel, and we were detained 
there nearly a month. I took part with the rebels, 
because I believed them to be right. The captain 
was deposed by the American consul, and the com- 
mand of the vessel was offered to me; but having 
taken an active part against the late captain, I could 
not with propriety accept the offer. A whaling 
captain, who had lost his vessel near Buenos Ayres, 
was placed in the command, and we proceeded on 
our voyage round Cape Horn. * * It was my fortune 
to arrive penniless in California, and to find, by way 
of consolation, that a reduction had been made by 
Congress in the number of revenue vessels, and that 
my services in that branch of public business were no 
longer required. While thinking seriously of taking 
in washing at six dollars a dozen, or devoting the re- 
mainder of my days to mule-driving as a profession, 
I was unexpectedly elevated to the position of post- 
office agent; and went about the country for the 
purpose of making post-masters. I only made one 
—the post-master of San Jose. After that, the Con- 
vention called by General Riley met at Monterey, 
and I was appointed to report the debates on the 
formation of the State Constitution. For this I 
received a sum that enabled me to return to Wash- 
ington, and start for the East again. There was luck 
in the third attempt, for,as may be seen, I got there 
at last, having thus visited the four continents, and 
trayelled by sea and land a distance of a hundred 

d miles, or. more than four times round the 
world, on the scanty earnings of my own head and 
hands.” 

The moral of the story—a useful moral—is, 
that a man who really wishes to travel may 
trayel in spite-of fortune or misfortune. Mr. 
Browne is not the only American writer who has 
shipped himself ‘before the mast;”’ and we 
confess to a liking for the manly and sturdy 
character which has led so many young literary 
Americans to set the old conventions of the 
world at naught in the earlier and more difficult 
part of their career. 

Passing from the writer to his work, we pro- 
ceed to string together a few pictures and pas- 
sages of men and things, such as either exhibit 
the grave humour of the book or seem to us to 

ossess other interest for our readers. The tour 
in the East begins with a “ gira through Sicily,” 
in search of picturesque ruins, imposing sun- 
sets, and burnt hill-sides. In the first matter 
our traveller notes his disappointment. ‘ After 
Rome, and the ruins of Pestum, near Naples,” 
he writes, “ there is little worth seeing in Sicily 
in the way of ruins, except Sicily and its govern- 
ment, which may be considered aruin on a large 
scale—one of the grandest ruins, if we are to 
believe its early history, in Southern Europe.” 
In another place, Mr. Browne has some re- 
marks on the same topics.— 

“T hold myself in readiness to apologize for the 
remark, when called upon, to his Majesty the King 
of the Two Sicilies, and to declare, if required, that 
the Neapolitan States are well governed; that the 
people are well governed; that I never saw so many 
soldiers and so much governing in all my life. 
Every man seems to be individually governed, and 
so careful is his Majesty of the faithful administration 
of the laws and the personal security of his subjects, 
that the ramifications of government extend into 
every family circle, and wind every body up as ina 
cobweb. The stranger who lands at Palermo, and 
succeeds in getting through the Polizia, will respect 





good government all the rest of his life. I havea 
very pleasing impression of the officer in attendance 
there, He opened my knapsack when he heard me 
speak English, because he knew I must be an 
Englishman to address him in that language; he 
opened my letters one by one and carefully read 
them, commencing at the signatures and ending at 
the dates; and when he saw that I was not Mr. 
Gladstone, and had no printed documents for private 
circulation among the people of Sicily, he gave me a 
kindly nod and let me pass. Now, I depend upon 
that officer, as a man of honour, never to divulge 
the contents of my letters—especially one that was 
written in German, and some private memoranda in 
shorthand.” 


After the soldiers who do this “ governing,” 
comes the other power in the Neapolitan States 
—the priests. Here is a glimpse of these latter, 
which reminds us of that feast of monks at 
Prague on which Howard, fresh from the lazaret 
and the prison, so suddenly obtruded.— 

“ Catania is a large town, containing a population 
of fifty thousand, many fine buildings, many soldiers, 
many churches, and some of the finest convents in 
Sicily. The monastery of San Benedetto is the most. 
extensive establishment of the kind I have yet seen, 
IIere the monks, who are chiefly of noble families, 
live in royal style. If I had money enough, nothing 
would please me better than to adopt the:cowl and 
sack, and become a brother in the monastery of San 
Benedetto. The building is a magnificent palace, 
ornamented with courts and fountains, gardens, plea- 
sure-grounds, bowers for devotional exercises, splen- 
did marble halls in the interior, suites of elegant 
apartments, pictures of all the saints, organs that fill 
the spacious chapels with a flood of solemn music ; 
statuary, mosaic, and voluptuous frescoes—all that 
can charm the senses’‘and make glad the heart of 
monks. The wines are the choicest selections of the 
Marsala and San Nicoloso brands; the macaroni is 
the purest and richest; the fish are the best that can 
be fished out of the bay of Catania ; the chickens 
and capons, the salmis, the salads, the roast-beef and 
mutton, are unexceptionable. They have their sepa- 
rate apartments ; their servants, their private wines, 
their—but it won’t do to be too particular. You 
know the brotherhood do not swe these things—they 
are for the use of visitors.” 

Our author carefully avoids enthusiasm or 
the subject of Art and antiquities in Sicily. 
Perhaps he thinks, that the raptures have been 
done quite sufficiently in the guide-books. 
He rather contemptuously refers to the rabble 
ef people “‘ who built churches and murdered 
po other.” But he seldom misses an occasion 
to daguerreotype the humours of the people 
whom he meets in the course of his journey. 
Here is a common incident of travel, set forth 
to the life.— 

“When the diligence stopped at one of the outer 
gates, we were carefully inspected by a couple of 
officers, in flashy uniforms and feathers, who politely 
requested us to allow them the pleasure of looking 
at our passports. One stood a little in the back- 
ground, with pens, ink, and paper in his hand: he 
was evidently a subordinate character, notwith- 
standing the brilliancy of his plumage, which, from 
a hasty estimate, I calculated to consist of the tails 
of three game-cocks; the other was a portly man, of 
grave and dignified demeanor, rich in tin buttons 
and red cloth epaulets, and with a mustache that 
would have done credit to the Governor himself; in 
fact, I thought at first that he was the Governor, 
so imposing was his personal appearance. The 
passports he opened slowly and cautiously, either 
from habitual contempt of the value of time, or a 
latent suspicion that they contained squibs of gun- 
powder; and at last, when he had fairly spread them 
out, with the signatures inverted, he carefully 
scanned the contents for five minutes, and then 
calmly addressed us, in bad Italian; ‘Your names, 
Signores, if you please.’ Our friend the Portuguese, 
being the oldest, was accorded the privilege of 
speaking first. ‘My name, Signor, is Mendoza, and 
this lady is my wife..—‘Grazia, Signor.’ Then, 
turning to the subordinate. ‘Put that down—Men- 
z-z-a. Va bene.’ After some other questions as to 
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fession, place of nativity, &e., he turned to the 
Englishman, ‘Your name, Signor ?—‘Mine? My 
name is Norval: on the Grampian hills my father 
feeds his flocks, a frugal swain’ ‘Excuse, Signor, 
what did you say ?’—‘Smith, John Smith, if you 
like it better ? °—‘ Va bene, Signor ; put that down: 
Giovanni Smiz; no, Semmit—Giovanni Semmit.’ 
The man with the tails of the game-cocks in his hat 
put it down. ‘And your name, Signor ?’ turning to 
humble servant. ‘Sir,’ said I, with a dash of 
Loneet pride in the thought that I was giving a 
name known in the remotest corners of the globe, 
*My name is Brown—John Brown, Americano, 
General in the Bobtail Militia..—‘Grazia ! Signor,’ 
said the officer, bowing, as I flattered myself, even 
more profoundly than he had bowed to my friend 
John Smith, ‘Put that down—Giovanni Brovvenni.’ 
‘Brown!’ said I; for I had no idea of having an 
honest name so barbarously Italianized. ‘Si, Signor, 
Bruvwven.—‘ No!” said I, sternly, ‘not Bruvyen— 
Brows, Sir.’—‘Si Signor—Bruiy.'—‘No, Sir!” 
said I, indignantly, ‘do you take me for a bear, Sir ? 
My name’s Browy, Sir. —‘Certo, Signore, Bruin !” 
And Bruin was written down by the feathered man ; 
and so stands my name to this day in the official 
archives of Syracuse—Giovanni Bruin, or Joun 
Bear.” 


Mr. Browne picks up some companions by 
the way: among others, Dr. Mendoza and his 
Lady—a pair of travelling turtle-doves, Portu- 

ese by birth and tourists by adoption. Men- 

oza’s love of good hotels, and his strong and 
weak points generally, are happily touched off. 
During a short stay at Athens they made an 
excursion to Eleusis. The ride down is well 
described,—and the advantages of a dragoman 
are made clearly manifest. Dr. Mendoza and 
the dragoman are amusing.— 





“* Yes, shentlemans; me dragoman ; me plenty 
recommendation ; me know more all dragomans in 
Atens! All American shentlemans say me good 
dragoman ; all English shentlemans say me good 
dragoman ; everybody say me good dragoman.’— 
‘ Den wat for you no conosce de name of dis place ?” 
—‘De name? Oh de name, sare? yes, sare: me 
know de name as well as anybody. De name's 
er-r-ra—er-r-ra; you know dis de place, shentlemans, 
were de plenty peoples come for de gran ting; much 
grand feast. Dat’s de name ; same name wot you 
find in de book, yes sare. Me best dragoman in 
Atens; all de shentlemans say me de best. Me know 
de name all de place."—‘ Andate!” roared the Por- 
tuguese, turning furiously to the driver; ‘ *Tis imposs 
to understan dat, she no speak Inglees!’ and away 
we rolled over the ruad, as fast as two skeletons of 
horses could drag us. Presently the carriage stopped 
again, and the dragoman informed us that we had 
arrived at another important point. ‘ Dere, shentle- 
mans, you see de water; much sheep come dere in 
old time ; two tousan sheep.—‘ Wat?’ cried the 
Portuguese, ‘ dat de bay of Salamis? Dat de place 
were Xerxes come wid two million sheep ? \_* Yes 
sare ; dat de same place, sare ; de sheep all fight de 
Greek mans dere ; de Greek mans kill all the sheep 
and sink *em in de water. Greek very brave mans ; 
kill two hundred sheep dere. Yes sare.’-—‘ Wat dey 
do wid all de dead mans ? ’—‘ Oh, dey bury all the 
dead mans down dere were you see detombs. Yes 
sare. De Greek mans dere, and de oder mans wot 
come in the sheep be dere in that oder place wot 
you see. Yes sare. Oh, me know all de ting—me 
no tell lie; me good dragoman.’—‘ Poh! Tis im- 
poss to comprehen. “TI'will be necess to have de 

, said the Doctor, in great disgust ; ‘de sheep 
be buried in de tombs, and de Greek mans be buried 
in de sheep—imposs ! imposs! Andate, diabolo!’ ” 


’ Yusef, who gives a name to the book, is a 
Syrian dragoman—a man painted to the life :— 
energetic, courageous, boastful, conciliating. 
The dragoman is a favourite object in all pic- 
tures of the East; and the number of Omars, 
Abdallahs, Mustaphas, and Mohammeds who 
are famous in the record of travel is almost in- 
credible. Yet, by our author’s account of the 
dragoman’s duties and qualifications, he can 
searcely be an ordinary mortal who can bind 





up so many faculties in a single head. For ex- 
ample :— 

“The duties of the Syrian dragoman are rather 
onerous, and require, perhaps, some explanation. 
He is interpreter of the party; he usually provides 
the provisions, horses, mules, tents, &c., and charges 
so much a day for the whole; he speaks various 
languages, seldom Jess than five or six; is expected 
to know all about the country, and something more. 
He is responsible for the name of every village and 
town on the route; he is responsible for every asser- 
tion made by Robinson and other authorities, and if 
there be any incongruity in the name or location, it 
is the dragoman who is compelled to answer for it; 
he is responsible for every moral and physical defect 
in the horses and mules; for every shower of rain 
that interrupts the journey; for every headache and 
fit of indigestion suffered by any member of the 
party; for the amount of fleas that infest every 
stopping-place; for the sterile and unsatisfactory 
character of the scenery in certain stages of the 
journey; for the roughness of the roads; for the un- 
civilized appearance of the Arabs throughout Syria; 
for the bad state of repair in which the bridges are 
kept; for every extreme of heat and cold; and all 
the discomforts of the climate and country; in short 
the dragoman is responsible for everything. He 
must be a man of courage, of energy, of patience, 
of good temper, of intelligence, of learning, of every- 
thing under the sun, moon, and stars. He must 
know all that the Howadji doesn't know, and all 
that the Howadji ought to know; his brains must 
act for himself and the Howadji, and for the 
muleteers, and for the horses, mules, donkeys, and 
every living thing in the company; if they don't they 
are very poor brains indeed. He must be a drago- 
man, tutor, lexicon, valet, cook, caterer, comforter, 
warrior—all in one.” 


Mr. Browne was greatin horses. Yusef, like 
the faithfullest of dragomans and owners of 
horse-flesh, had the finest steeds in Syria. Sule- 
min and Saladin were beyond compare,—and 
Mr. Browne and his attendant were to be car- 
ried through Syria on these matchless animals, 
“trained to kil the most desperate robbers by 
catching them up and throwing them over- 
head.” When Saladin was brought out for a 
trial, the American took some exceptions to his 
suena, Yusef proposed to bring another 

orse.— 


“ * No,’ said I, ‘no Yusef; this horse will do very 
well. He's a little ugly, to be sure; a little broken- 
backed, and perhaps a little blind, lame, and spa- 
vined, but he has some extraordinary points of cha- 
racter. At all events, it will do no harm to try him. 
Come, away we go!’ Saying which I undertook to 
vault into the saddle, but the girth being loose, it 
turned over and let me down on the other side. This 
little mishap was soon remedied, and we went off in 
a smart walk up the lane leading from Demetrie’s 
toward the sand-hills. In a short time we were well 
out of the labyrinth of hedges formed by the prickly 
pears, and were going along very quietly and plea- 
santly, when all of a sudden, without the slightest 
warning, Yusef, who had a heavy stick in his hand, 
held it up in the air like a lance, and darted off 
furiously, shouting as he went, ‘Badra, Badra!’ 
Had an entire nest of hornets simultaneously lit 
upon my horse Saladin, and stung him to the quick, 
he could not have shown more decided symptoms of 
sudden and violent insanity. His tail stood straight 
up, each particular hair of his mane started into life, 
his very ears seemed to be torturing themselves out 
of his head, while he snorted and pawed the earth 
as if perfectly convulsed with fury. The next instant 
he made a bound, which brought my weight upon 
the bridle; and this brought Saladin upon his hind 
legs, and upon his hind legs he began to dance about 
in a cirele; and then plunged forward again in the 
most extraordinary manner. The whole proceeding 
was so very unexpected that I would willingly have 
been sitting a short distance off, a mere spectator; it 
would have been so funny to see somebody else 
mounted upon Saladin. Both my feet came out of 


the stirrups in spite of every effort to keep them 
there; and the bit, being contrived in some ingenious 
manner, tortured the horse’s mouth to such a degree 





every time I pulled the bridle, that he became per- 
fectly frantic, and I had to let go at last and seize 
hold of his mane with both hands. This seemed to 
afford him immediate relief, for he bounded off at an- 
amazing rate. My hat flew off at the same time, and 
the wind fairly whistled through my hair. I was so 
busy trying to hold on that I had no time to think 
how very singular the whole thing was; if there was 
any thought at all it was only as to the probable 
issue of the adventure. Away we dashed, through 
chapperals of prickly-pear, over ditches and dikes, 
out upon the rolling sand plain! I looked, and be- 
held a cloud of dust approaching. The next moment 
a voice shouted ‘ Badra, Badra!’ the battle-cry of 
our dragoman, and then Yusef himself, whirling his 
stick over his head, passed like a shot. ‘ Badra, 
Badra!’ sounded again in the distance. Saladin 
wheeled and darted madly after him; while I, clutch- 
ing the saddle with one hand, just saved my balance 
in time, ‘ Badra, Badra!’ shrieked Yusef, whirling 
again, and blinded by the fury of battle. ‘Come on, 
come on! A thousand of you at a time! Die, 
villains, die!’ Again he dashed furiously by, covered 
in a cloud of dust, and again he returned to the 
charge; and again, driven to the last extremity by 
the terrific manner in which Saladin wheeled around 
and followed every charge, I seized hold of the 
bridle and tried all my might to stop him, but this 
time he not only danced about on his hind legs, but 
made broadside charges to the left for a hundred 
yards on a stretch, and then turned to the right and 
made broadside charges again for another hundred 
yards, and then reared up and attempted to turn a 
back somerset. All this time there was not the 
slightest doubt in my mind that sooner or later I 
should be thrown violently on the ground and have 
my neck and several of my limbs broken. In vain 
I called to Yusef; in vain I threatened to discharge 
him on the spot; sometimes he was half a mile off, 
and sometimes he passed in a cloud of dust like a 
whirlwind; but I might just as well have shouted to 
the great King of Day to stand still as to Badra, the 
Destroyer of Robbers. By this time, finding it 
impossible to hold Saladin by the bridle, I seized 
him by the tail with one hand, and by the mane with 
the other, and away he darted faster than ever. 
‘Badra, Badra!’ screamed a voice behind; it was 
Yusef in full chase! Away we flew, up hill and 
down hill, over banks of sand, down into fearful 
hollows, and up again on the other side; and still 
the battle-cry of Yusef resounded behind, ‘ Badra, 
Badra for ever !’” 

With this rather apocryphal description we 
conclude our extracts.—We must not follow the 
Crusaders further in their journey towards Jeru- 
salem. Everywhere Mr. Browne aims at being 
lively or grotesque. Some of his drawings are 
full of satire. His ‘General View of Constanti- 
nople’—a foreground full of lean dogs quarrel- 
ling, with a few domes and minarets in the dis- 
tance—is capital. 





The Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth Century. 
A Series of Illustrations of the Choicest Spe- 
cimens produced by every Nation at the. Great 
Exhibition of Works of Industry, 1851. By 
M. Digby Wyatt, Architect. Day & Son. 

Wuar the pencils of Mr. Roberts, Mr. Nash 

and Mr. Haghe have done towards perpetu- 

ating the exterior and interior splendour of 
the Crystal Palace when viewed as a whole, Mr. 

Digby Wyatt has with equal skill and success 

accomplished in the very noble work now 

brought to a close. It is a valuable monument 
of the taste and industry of our age, and an 
enduring memorial of the choice works of Art 
produced by every nation at the Great Exhi- 
bition. Two more splendid volumes than these— 
two finer folios—we have seldom beheld. Here 
are specimens of “Sculpture,” of “ Metal 

Work,” of “ Textile Fabrics” (such as lace and 

embroidery), of “* Porcelain, Glass, and Earthen- 

ware,” of “ Architectural Decoration,” includ 

‘“‘ Farniture and Carvings in Wood and Ivory,’ 

and lastly, of what Mr. Wyatt has properly made 
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a section by itself—“ Objects from India.” The 
illustrations are one hundred and sixty in 
number, and are such as will add to the repu- 
tation of our artists and do honour to Mr. Wyatt 
and his assistants. 

The ** Sew e” illustrations are fourteen in 
number; and include Mr. Gibson’s ‘ Hunter,’ 


and ‘The Hours leading forth the Horses of the 


Sun,’ by the same artist— Mr. Bell’s ‘ Andro- 
meda’—and Mr. Foley’s ‘ Youth at a Stream.’ 
These represent British Art. Continental Art 
is sustained by the Baron Marochetti's ‘ Richard 
Cour de Lion ’— Kiss’s ‘ Amazon ’—Rauch’s 
‘Victory’—and other works by Rietschel of 
Dresden, Drake of Berlin, Magni of Milan, De 
Bay of Paris, Vittoz of Paris, and Jerichau of 
Copenhagen. We might complain of some 
omissions,—but have nothing to object to what 
has been taken. 

The examples of “ Metal Work” are divided 
into “ English Gold and Silver Plate and Jewel- 
lery,,—and the exhibitors are Hunt & Roskell, 
Garrard, Hardman of Birmingham, Skidmore 
of Coventry, &c. ;—*‘ Electrotype ”—both illus- 
trations coming from Elkington & Mason of 
Birmingham ;—“ Foreign Plate,” with the ex- 
amples chosen from Paris and Berlin; — 
“Enamels,” with illustrations from the Royal 
Manufactory at Sévres, &c. ;—“ Damascening,”” 
by Zuloaga of Madrid, and Falloise of Liége ;— 
“Tron and Steel,” with examples from Sheffield, 
Paris, and the Coalbrook Dale Company ;—and 
lastly ‘‘ Brass,” in which Matifat of Paris vies 
with Winfield of Birmingham and Bailey & Co. 
of London. 

In the third section Spitalfields is seen pitted 

ainst Lyons, Axminster against Paisley, and 
Nottingham against Honiton and Exeter. The 
illustrations in this section are about the best in 
the whole work. The specimens of lace are per- 
fectly deceptive; while the Axminster carpets 
are drawn and coloured with a skill that is per- 
fectly astonishing. Paisley is seen to advantage 
in this portion of Mr. Wyatt’s labours. 

In the fourth section we find Stoke-upon- 
Trent well represented by Copeland on 
Minton,—London and Bhsehighen appearing 
to advantage in the famous Crystal Peuntaie 
—while in the Stained Glass Department both 
Lusson and Gerente of Paris find able competi- 
tors in Wailes of Newcastle and Chance of Bir- 
mingham. 

The fifth section supplies, as we have already 
observed, ‘‘ Architectural Decoration, Furni- 
ture, Wood and Ivory Carving, &c.;’’ and the 
illustrations represent Paper-hanging and Mar- 
quetery Sideboards, Bedsteads and Pianofortes, 
Cabinets and Cassettes,— some we think not 
altogether in good taste, but still remarkable 
examples of what the Exhibition contained. 
The sixth section is devoted to India, and will 
be found to afford many admirable lessons in 
Decorative Art. This section alone would 
make a choice publication by itself. 

The present work, Mr. Wyatt tells us in a 
“ Postscript,” is ‘‘ the most important applica- 
tion of Chromo-Lithograpby to assist the con- 
nexion which should subsist between Art and 
Industry which has yet appeared;” and, fur- 
ther, “that it has been produced upon a scale 
of magnitude, and with a degree of rapidity, 
unexampled in this or any other country.” The 
Messrs. Day, it appears, were desirous of de- 
monstrating on a great scale the capabilities of 
colour-printing as an auxiliary to industrial 
education. Noexpense was spared. Mr. Wyatt 
was chosen director, — twenty distinguished 
draughtsmen were at once set to work,—and 
the whole of the drawings were made without 
having recourse to the assistance of any foreign 
artist. Then came the transfer to the stone :-— 
and here Mr. Wyatt shall tell his ewn story. — 





“For the purposes of Lithography the original 
drawing requires, in the first instance, to be carefully 
traced. It is then retraced, or transferred to the 
stone, by interposing between the surface of the latter 
and the drawing a sheet of thin paper, prepared on 
the side next the stone with red chalk. The litho- 
grapher then draws upon the stone with a greasy 
halk or ink, as the case may be, the whole of the 
outline of the subject, and as much of the shading as 
he may think necessary. On the conclusion of this 
drawing in black and white, the stone is sent to the 
printer, who, after chemically preparing it for the 
operation, takes off carefully as many impressions as 
there are colours required to perfect the polychromy 
of the original drawing. These impressions on thin 
paper are laid, whilst yet moist, upon a corresponding 
number of supplementary or colour stones, and 
passed through the lithograph press. By this means 
the outline of the first or key-stone is printed off 
upon each of the remaining stones of the series, and 
the artist is provided with an outline upon the latter, 
identical with that which existed upon the key-stone. 
Carefully analyzing the amount of each colour in the 
original drawing, and noting the points of its pre- 
dominance,—where, in some cases, it is allowed to 
appear pure, and in others to enter only into the 
composition of broken tints,—the artist proceeds to 
indicate upon each stone, in black chalk or ink, the 
requisite amount for each separate colour. Great 
care is required to bear in mind the succession of 
these tints, and to make due allowance for it, since 
it is obvious that the last printed, by its greater or 
less degree of opacity, may tend to kill all that has 
been done before. Great attention is likewise re- 
quired in order that, when the various stones are 
worked together, the filling in of one colour shall 
exactly meet the space occupied by another, without 
either overlapping and producing dark edges, or 
leaving white lines or gaps between each tint.” 


The stones.employed in working these one 
hundred and sixty plates are one thousand and 
sixty-nine in number, weighing in all about 
twenty-five tons. These twenty-five tons are 
now sent to the printer.— 


“Supposing the artist's work to have been satis- 
factorily terminated, much now depends upon the 
printer. Considerable hazard is incurred in the che- 
mical preparation of the stone, since, if washed with 
acid of too great a strength, all the delicate lines will 
disappear ; or, if etched with too weak a solution, 


| there will be a general tendency in the tints to clog 


up and become overcharged. Still greater difficulties 
present themselves in so attaching the paper upon 
which the impression is taken to each of the stones, 
as to cause the successive colours to fall into exactly 
their proper places, or, in technical language, to cause 
the stone to ‘ register’ well. Considerable practice is 
necessary before the requisite amount cf dexterity can 
be attained in this respect; and few but those who 
have stood beside the press, and watched its practical 
manipulation, would give the workman credit for the 
degree of skill which is essential to a successful 
carrying out of this part of the operation. Where 
great rapidity is indispensable, these difficulties are 
materially increased ; because, if any colour be too 
heavily printed, it will take so long to dry that it will 
for some time be impossible to work off the remain- 
ing tints upon the same impression.” 

—The greatest number of printings for any one 
subject has been fourteen, and the average 
number was seven. 

Each plate is accompanied by letter-press, 
either complimentary or historical, and now 
and then practical. We have not found much 
to commend in this portion of the work ; though 
we have read with pleasure the account of the 
lace trade in Devonshire supplied by Mrs. 
Treadwin of Exeter.— 


“ The lace-trade has been carried on in Devonshire 
for more than two hundred years, for there is in the 
churchyard of Honiton a stone in memory of James 
Ridge, bone-lace dealer, who died in 1617, and left 
a sum of money for the benefit of the poor of Honi- 
ton;. and in a book mentioning two great fires which 
occurred in 1756 and 1767 in Honiton, the sufferings 
of the many employed im lace-making are spoken of. 





Although the lace-trade at that time was extensive, 
it must then and for a long time after have principally 
consisted in producing the nett or Honiton ground 
(a nett much like the present machine nett), in which 
the sprigs first separately made were worked in on 
the pillow. This kind of nett was very expensive, and 
one of the old people formerly in the trade showed 
me a piece about eighteen inches square, which she 
had had made just previous to the machine netts 
coming into use, and which then cost her in making 
fifteen pounds, although it was plain nett only. From 
the great difference of price, as the same size piece of 
lace at the very commencement of its manufacture by 
machinery was sold for about as many shilli and 
now for fewer pence, the trade of hand-made nett 
was completely destroyed, and I know of but two 
now alive in Devonshire who can make it. The 
sprigs and edges still continued to be used, being 
sewn on the machine nett; but little, however, was 
done in this way, and the great change was the oeca- 
sion of much suffering throughout the country, as in 
the endeavour to compete with machinery the prices 
were brought so low that a pittance sufficient to sus- 
tain life could not be obtained by it, In this depressed 
condition it remained for about twenty years, until 
Queen Adelaide was pleased to order a Honiton lace 
dress, made of Honiton sprigs sewn on machine nett, 
This revived the trade but little, since few followed 
her example. It still got on slowly, rather improving, 
but employing comparatively few persons, until our 
present Most Gracious Majesty ordered her bridal 
dress to be made of Honiton lace. This dress was 
made of Honiton sprigs, connected together by a 
variety of open works, &c., and all worked on the 
pillow by hand ; it was made at Beer, a small village 
near Seaton, on the coast of Devon. From the date 
of that order the manufacture revived, until from 
employing only a scattered few it affords a good 
livelihood to the majority of the female labouring 
population in that part of Devon which may be en- 
closed by a line from Seaton to Exmouth, up the 
river Exe to Exeter, back the London road to Honi- 
ton, thence to Seaton, including many thousand bands, 
Within the last four years the demand has been 
enormous, and at one time so far exceeded the supply 
that the quality of the work for the time materially 
suffered, So careless and indifferent are the great 
majority of ‘hands’ as to the beauty of their work, 
that I am invariably obliged to have any piece of 
work that I cannot give out a fac-simile to copy from, 
made in my own house, where I can hourly I- 
intend the manner in which it is worked; in 
during the time I was employed about the flounce 
engraved I did not leave my work-room at all during 
working hours. As to the character of the lace- 
workers, as a body they dislike regular work. I do 
not mean to say they are not industrious, but they 
have a great dislike to working anywhere where re- 
gular attendance at certain hours is required, prefer- 
ring to work at home by the piece, so that they can 
begin or leave work as they please; and they are 
generally fond of dress, and careless of the future, 
For the last four years at least the earnings of an 
average lace-maker who worked a fair ten hours per 
day are above the wages of a farm labourer, /s.; 
really good hands get much more, As to their edu- 
cation, they can generally read and write; but, un- 
fortunately, even in those villagés which may be 
considered dependent on the lace-trade, no attempt 
is made to educate, or in any way promote, any taste 
useful in the manufacture. To avoid some of the 
evils, and implant a better taste among my own hands, 
I formed a school; but having completely failed in 
inducing the grown-up work people to improve, I 
was obliged to commence again about two years since 
with children from about twelve to fourteen years of 
age. Of course it will yet take some time to develope 
itself fully ; but the progress they have made satisfies 
me that a little knowledge of drawing, and more re- 
gular habits of work being drilled into the workers, 
will very materially improve the kind of work they 
produce. There is not a professed lace-designer in 
Devonshire ; my own I have procured until this last 
year from Paris, since then from Somerset House 
and Nottingham.” 


May we not—while once more recommending 
Mr. Wyatt's two splendid volumes to our readers 
—conclude with the once celebrated text 
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copy-book for the letter H:—* Honiton, Devon, 
is famous for lace’’? ¥ 





The English Humourists of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury: a Series of Lectures delivered in Eng- 


land, Scotland, and the United States of 


America. By W. M. Thackeray. Smith, 

Elder & Co. 

How far the lives and works of such personages 
as Swift, Steele, Prior, Fielding, and Smollett 
—five figures in Mr. Thackeray’s gallery of 
Humourists—could be at once plainly and hu- 
morously treated by the most devoted Humour- 
worshipper, for the edification of an audience of 
the two sexes, admits of debate. Goethe, we are 
told, entertained, among other esthetie dreams, 
the project of a theatre to be frequented by men 
exclusively :—and in such an arena a pane- 
gyrist or an anatomist might do good service to 
y persons of high ambitions, lively parts, 
and unsetiled principles, by fearlessly striking 
into the heart, not merely of these men’s genius, 
but of their habits also; by showing -how with 
one, physical temperament—with another, loose 
education—with a third, the political corruptions 
or popular vices of the times—tinctured the 
style, influenced the manners,—now originated 
a shame, now a witticism, now shut up a virtue 
some depth where none (not even its owner's 
self) could find it. But Mr, Thackeray could 
not in his position be called on to fulfil such 
service. From a portion of his audience—with 
such themes as his—many things had to be 
either hidden, or indicated so darkly and dis- 
tantly as to be unmeaningly harmless. Thus, 
a certain tone of trifling must inevitably have 
been assumed as the leading tone of such lec- 
tures by any one desirous of suiting means to 
ends. - Now, all the world knows this to be Mr. 
Thackeray's habitual mood. Real earnestness 
never spoke with so little apparent earnestness 
as in his mouth. When his audiences sat 
down to listen to him, he warned them in 
the outset that he could not hope to entertain 
them “with a merely humorous or facetious 

.”’ Yet, after this, he could treat them to 
a drolling digression, to‘a dangling of good ard 
evil in day-light, star-light, and famp light, so 
that the one should seem the other, and 
“ both, neither ’’—to a conclusive inconclusive- 
ness—to a pleasant song, in brief, rather than 
a literary essay of any deep authority or value. 
Slight, however, as is the work, it is not without 
valuable treasures, deep imbedded here and 
there among its shallows. Let us bring up one 
of these at haphazard from the ‘Lecture on 
Swift.’ Is not the following pregnant with com- 
ment on the “ harping on one string” which— 
motto to a chapter in Mr. Thackeray's ‘ Esmond’ 
—is, as we took occasion to observe when deal- 
ing with that highly-finished novel, too much 
Mr. Thackeray’s own universal motto ?— 

“ We view the world with our own eyes, each of 
us; and we make from within us the world we see. 
A weary heart gets no gladness out of sunshine; a 
selfish man is sceptical about friendship, as a man 
With no ear doesn’t care for music.” 

Thus much by way of introduction to the 
matter from these Lectures which we shall 
extract, without further general character or 
comment. A marginal note or two we may 
add.—The following is Mr. Thackeray’s view 
of Swift the Divine.— 

“ It is told, as if it were to Swift's credit, that the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s performed his family devotions 
every morning regularly, but with such secresy, that 
the guests in his house were never in the least aware 
of the ceremony. There was no need surely why a 
church dignitary should assemble his family privily 
in a crypt, and as if he was afraid of heathen per- 
secution. But I think the world was right, and the 


bishops who advised Queen Anne, when they coun- 
selled her not to appoint the author of the ‘ Tale of 








a Tub’ to a bishopric, gave perfectly good advice. 
The man who wrote the arguments and illustra- 
tions in that wild book, could not but be aware what 
must be the sequel of the propositions which he laid 
down. * * I know of few things more conclusive as 
to the sincerity of Swift's religion than his advice to 
poor John Gay to turn clergyman, and look out for 
a scat on the Bench. Gay, the author of the ‘ Beg-;, 
gars’ Opera‘—Gay, the wildest of the wits about 

town— it was this man that Jonathan Swift advised 

to take orders—to invest in a cassock and bands— 

just as he advised him to husband his shillings and 

put his thousand pounds out at interest. The Queen, 
and the bishops, and the world, were right in mis- 

trusting the religion of that man. I am not here, 

of course, to speak of any man’s religious views, ex- 

cept in so far as they influence his literary character, 

his life, his hamour. The most notorious sinners of 
all those fellow-mortals whom it is our business to 

discuss —Harry Fielding and Dick Steele, were espe- 

cially loud, and I believe really fervent, in their ex- 

pressions of belief; they belaboured freethinkers, 

and stoned imaginary atheists on all sorts of occa- 

sions, going out of their way to bawl their own creed, 

and persecute their neighbour's, and if they sinned 

and stumbled, as they constantly did with debt, with 

drink, with all sorts of bad behaviour, they got up 

on their knees, and cried ‘ Peccavi’ with a most so- 

norous orthodoxy. Yes; poor Harry Fielding and 

poor Dick Steele were trusty and undoubting Church 

of England men; they abhorred Popery, Atheism, 

and wooden shoes, and idolatries in general; and 

hiccupped Church and State with fervour. But 

Swift » His mind had had a different schooling, and 

possessed a very different logical power. He was not 

bred up in a tipsy guard-room, and did not learn to 

reason in a Covent Garden tavern. He could con- 

duct an argument from beginning to end. He could 

see forward with a fatal clearness. In his old age, 

looking at the ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ when he said ‘ Good 

God, what a genius I had when I wrote that book!’ 

* * Ah, man! you, educated in Epicurean Temple's 

library, you whose friends were Pope and St. John 

—what made you to swear to fatal vows, and bind 

yourself to a life-long hypocrisy before the Heaven ] 
which you adored with such real wonder, humility, 

and reverence? For Swift’s wasa reverent, was a 

pious spirit—for Swift could love and could pray. 

Through the storms and tempests of his furious mind, 

the stars of religion and love break out in the blue, 

shining serenely, though hidden by the driving clouds 

and the maddened hurricane of his life. It is my. 
belief that he suffered frightfully from the conscious- 

ness of his own scepticism, and that he had bent his 

pride so far down as to put his apostacy out.to hire. 

The paper left behind him, called ‘Thoughts on Re- 

ligion,’ is merely a set of excuses for not professing 

disbelief. He says of his sermons that he preached 

pamphlets: they have scarce a Christian character- 

istic; they might be preached from the steps of a 

synagogue, or the floor of a mosque, or the box of a 

coffee-house almost. There is little or no cant—he 

is too great and too proud for that ; and, in so far as 

the badness of his sermons he is honest. But 

having put that cassock on, it poisoned him: he was 

strangled in his bands.” 

A fault or two in taste in a literary lecturer 
on literary men can hardly be passed over in a 
literary journal. So vigorous a writer of Au- 
gustan English as Mr. Thackeray can be, should 
not have allowed himself to talk of one of his 
heroes ‘‘ eating humble pie,” even to make fine 
ladies laugh. Such a sardonic commentator on 
Della Cruscan enthusiasm as he, should hardly 
have avouched his own passion for Shakspeare 
by stating that “he should like to have been 
Shakspeare’s shoe-black, just to have worshipped 
him,” &c. &c. And since we are far in a para- 
graph of corrigenda, we may surely regret that 
in his glimpse at Swift for drawing-room gazers, 
while speaking of Irish writers who have discussed 
the Dean’sresidencein the Green Isle, Mr. Thack- 
eray could not find a word in commemoration 
of Lady Morgan’s brilliant and enthusiastic 
monograph. 

It was easier for our Lecturer to speak of 





the heart-histories of the author of ‘Gulli- 


ver’s ‘Travels’ than minutely to ‘analyze the 
mass of his works,—in which, with all their 
nerve and poignancy, so much of what is need- 
lessly bitter, foul and ill-savoured mingles. 
Perhaps the madness in Swift’s mind took this 
form in its earliest stages of fermentation, and 
soiled his satires with abominations for which 
sane reason and fancy were not altogether ac- 
countable. Here, too, we may, in part, ‘have 
the key which unlocks Swift’s Diary to ‘‘Stella,’’ 
—a record so fondly traced for the delight of 
her whose joy of life was so cruelly crushed out 
by the eccentric and exacting selfishness of its 
writer ! 

Proceeding with these desultory notes, it may 
be observed, that while some readers of these 
‘ Lectures’ will deem our author's estimate of 
Addison over-elaborate in its praise,—others 
(and ourselves among the number) will fancy 
that he has been hard on Congreve. We do 
not see wherein the author of ‘The Way of the 
World’ was more “ Pagan in his delights” than 
other men of the club and the coffee-house for 
whom our author confesses a sympathy. Con- 
greve’s wit, on the other hand, deserved adjust- 
ment in scales of a more delicate balance than 
those in which Mr. Thackeray has weighed it. 
There is a higher tone in his dialogue than in the 
parley of ‘a witty bargeman and a brilliant fish- 
woman, exchanging compliments at Billings- 
gate’’ under cover of which awful simile 
Mr. Thackeray declines dealing with his comic 
scenes. The wooing of Millamant and Mira- 
bel deserved more delicate mention. When 
‘ The Spectator’ was placed on a pedestal at the 
expense of ‘ The Way of the World,’ our shrewd 
student of the Augustan life and literature of 
England forgot what were the several destina- 
tions of the two works,—and laid too unfairly 
on the author's individuality the blame belonging 
to the miry place down to which Comedy lured 
the pretty fellows and toasts of the town to find 
their diversion.— The following is a capital 
Thackeray tirade, — near kinsman to the 
“morning piece’ which showed the detection 
of Becky after her supper party, — but it is 
cruelly and needlessly savage and solemn,— 

\“I have read two or three of _Congreve's: plays 
ovet before speaking of him; and my feelings were 
rather like those, which I daresay most of us here 
have had, at Pompeii, looking at Sallust’s house and 
the relics of an orgy, a dried wine-jar or two, a 
charred supper-table, the breast of a dancing girl 
pressed against the ashes, the laughing skull of a 
jester, a perfect stillness round about, as the Cicerone 
twangs his moral, and the blue sky shines calmly 
over the ruin. The Congreve muse is dead, and her 
song choked in Time’s ashes. We gaze at the 
skeleton, and wonder at the life which once revelled 
in its mad veins. We take the skull up, and muse 
over the frolic and daring, the wit, scorn, passion, 
hope, desire, with which that empty bowl once fer- 
mented. We think of the glances that allured, the 
tears that melted, of the bright eyes that shone in 
those vacant sockets; and of lips whispering love, 
and cheeks dimpling with smiles, that once covered 
yon ghastly yellow framework. They used to call 
those teeth pearls once. See! there's the cup she 
drank from, the gold-chain she wore on her neck, 
the vase which held the rouge for her cheeks, her 
looking-glass, and the harp she used to dance to. 
Instead of a feast we find a grave-stone, and in place 
of a mistress, a few bones! Reading in these plays 
now, is like shutting your ears and looking at people 
dancing. What does it mean? the measures, the 
grimaces, the bowing, shuffling and retreating, the 
cavalier seul advancing upon those ladies—those 
ladies and men twirling round at the end in a mad 
galop, after which everybody bows and the. quaint rite 
is celebrated. Without the music we can’t under- 
stand that comic dance of the last century—its 
strange gravity and gaiety, its decorum or its in- 
decorum. It has a jargon of its own quite unlike 
life; a sort of moral of its own quite unlike life too.” 


Dick Steele was sure to be treated con amore 
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by the author of ‘ Esmond;’ there being in his 
life and manners, and in the conversation of 
his wit, precisely that mixture of the slack and 
homely — those traces of unbraced jerkin 
and shoe down at the heel—which appear to 
engage our Victorian humourist as so many 
touches of nature and tokens of humanity.—It 
is “poor Steele’? with Mr. Thackeray ;—and 
we must be forgiven for suspecting that, in his 
secret heart, he would rather have made one 
at the party described in so galliard a fashion 
as follows, than have worshipped the Bard of 
Avon while blacking his shoes.— 

* When Lord Sparkish, Tom Neverout, and Col. 
Atwit, the immortal personages of Swift's Polite Con- 
versation, came to breakfast with my Lady Smart, 
at eleven o’clock in the morning, my Lord Smart 
was absent at the levee, His lordship was at home 
to dinner at three o‘clock to receive his guests ; and 
we may sit down to this meal, like the Barmecide’s, 
and see the fops of the last century before us. Seven 
of them sate down at dinner, and were joined by a 
country baronet, who told them they kept court 
hours. These persons of fashion began their dinner 
with a sirloin of beef, fish, a shoulder of veal, and a 
tongue. My Lady Smart carved the sirloin, my Lady 
Answerall helped the fish, and the gallant Colonel 
cut the shoulder of veal. All made a considerable 
inroad on the sirloin and the shoulder of veal, with 
the exception of Sir John, who had no appetite, 
having already partaken of a beefsteak and two mugs 
of ale, besides a tankard of March beer as soon as 
he got out of bed. They drank claret, which the 
master of the house said should always be drunk 
after fish ; and my Lord Smart particularly recom- 
mended some excellent cider to my Lord Sparkish, 
which occasioned some brilliant remarks from that 
nobleman. When the host called for wine, he nod- 
ded to one or other of his guests, and said, ‘Tom 
Neverout, my service to you.’ After the first course 


«ame almond pudding, fritters, which the Colonel 
took with his hands out of. the dish, in order to help 


the brilliant Miss Notable; chickens, black pud- 
dings, and soup; and Lady Smart, the elegant mis- 
tress of the mansion, finding a skewer in the dish, 


~ it in her plate with directions that it should, 


carried down to the cook and dressed for the 
cook’s own dinner. Wine and small beer were 
drunk’ during this second course; and when the 


‘Colonel called for beer, he called thesbutler Friend, 
good. Various jocu-, 


and asked whether the beer was goo 
lar remarks passed from the gentlefolks to the ser- 
vants; at breakfast several persons had a word and 


.8 joke for Mrs. Betty, my lady's maid, who warmed 


the cream and had charge of the canister (the tea 
cost thirty shillings a pound in those days). When 
my Lady Sparkish sent her footman out to my Lady 
Match to come at six o’clock and play at quadrille, 
her ladyship warned the man to follow his nose, and 
if he fell by the way not to stay to get up again. 
And when the gentlemen asked the hall-porter if his 
lady was at home, that functionary replied, with 
manly waggishness, ‘She was at home just now, but 
she’s not gone out yet.’ After the puddings, sweet 
and black, the fritters and soup, came the third course, 
of which the chief dish was a hot venison pasty, which 
was put before Lord Smart, and carved by that noble- 
man. Besides the pasty, there was a hare, a rabbit, 
some pigeons, partridges, a goose, andaham. Beer 
and wine were freely imbibed during this course, the 


gentlemen always pledging somebody with every 


glass which they drank; and by this time the con- 
versation between Tom Neverout and Miss Notable 
had grown so brisk and lively, that the Derbyshire 
baronet began to think the young gentlewoman was 
Tom's sweetheart ; on which Miss remarked, that she 
loved Tom ‘like pie.’ After the goose, some of the 
gentlemen took a dram of brandy, which ‘ was very 
good for the wholesomes,’ Sir John said; and now, 
having had a tolerably substantial dinner, honest 
Lord Smart bade the butler bring up the great tank- 
ard full of October to Sir John. The great tankard 
was passed from hand to hand and mouth to mouth, 
but when pressed by the noble host upon the gallant 
Tom Neverout, he said, ‘No faith, my lord, I like 
your wine, and won't put a churl on a gentleman. 
Your honour's claret is good enough for me.” And 
so, the dinner over, the host said, ‘ Hang saving, 


— 





bring us up a ha'porth of cheese.’ The cloth was 
now taken away, and a bottle of Burgundy was set 
down, of which the ladies were invited to partake 
before they went to their tea. When they with- 
drew the gentlemen promised to join them in an 
hour; fresh bottles were brought, the ‘ dead men,’ 
meaning the empty bottles, removed; and, ‘d’you 
hear, John? bring clean glasses,’ my Lord Smart 
said. On which the gallant Colonel Atwit said, ‘ I’ll 
keep my glass: for wine is the best liquor to wash 
glasses in.’ After an hour the gentlemen joined the 
ladies, and then they all sate and played quadrille 
until three o’clock in the morning, when the chairs 
and the fiambeaux came, and this noble company 
went to bed.” 


The foregoing passages, which deal with only 
half the contents of this volume, will give a 
sufficient idea of the humour of the Lecturer on 
the Humourists to those who have not had the 
advantage of listening to his wise folly and his 
foolish wisdom on the subject.—Yet we are loth 
to part company from him without watching his 
play with such men as Gay, and Hogarth, and 
Goldsmith,—and therefore, may possibly return 
for a second dealing with the book, taking as 
argument the last three lectures of the series. 





Junius, Lord Temple. The Stowe Letters.—The 
Grenville Papers. Edited, with Notes, by 
W. J. Smith, Esq. Vols. III. and IV. 

(Concluding Notice.] 

As we heretofore stated, Mr. Smith endeavours 

to make out his case by accumulating evidence : 

—but to our mind that evidence is often so in- 

finitesimally small as to be beyond ordinary 

perception. It is, indeed, a mystifying fact, 
that there is so much clever discussion in his 

Essay :—it contains so many ingenious proofs— 

that the reader, ‘‘in endless mazes lost,’’ comes 

to the conclusion that something must have 
been proved,—though what he does not know. 
We must further observe, that the case is not 
necessarily strengthened by extending the field 
for inquiry and comparison. If we do not thereby 
get rid of the old difficulties, we only complicate, 
involve and embarrass. Mr.Smith has not satis- 
fied us that Dr.Good’s apocryphal additions are to 
be received with confidence because he has added 
apocryphal volumes of his own. Mr. Smith, 
indeed, has not satisfied himself. Almost at 
starting he acknowledges that he cannot agree 
“that all the letters” ascribed by Mason Good 
to the author “ are indisputably genuine.” So 
far well; but he ought not, after such acknow- 
ledgment, to quote from any one of them with- 
out assigning reasons for his belief in its authen- 
ticity : we might then have tested his evidence 

—cross-examined his witness. Mr. Smith, how- 

ever, having, as it were, quieted his conscience 

by this sort of general admission, proceeds forth- 
with to quote every sentence and word from 
them which can help forward his own argu- 
ment or strengthen his case. bas ad 

Mr. Smith assigns reasons for faith in his 
own apocrypha, — and we are inclined to 
agree with him to a certain extent; but we 
stop where his evidence stops,—that is, short 
of any conclusion that can serve his purpose. 

For example, he holds, that the “ Candor” 

pamphlets and certain other celebrated pam- 

phlets—published between 1764 and 1771— 

were written by one and the same person. We 

think the evidence adduced conclusive,—and if 
not, we could ourselves strengthen it. But what 
is this to the purpose? There is not a tittle of 
evidence tending to show that any one of them 
was written by Junius. Here, however, the 
theory is brought to bear,—and an attempt is 
made to show that they were written by Lord 

Temple. What if they were? The one solitary 

fact, however, which is thought to touch the 

question is this. In 1765, some one availing 





himself of the popularity of the “Candof” 


pamphlets, and following the trade fashion— 
then as now,—brought out one by “ A Son of 
Candor,”—and this, Almon says was “ written 
under Lord Temple's own eye, and the greatest 
part of it dictated by him,” though he “did 
not write any of it himself.” It is by no means 
improbable that Almon, who speaks on this 
occasion more critically than usual, was himself 
the “ Scribe,’""—as he had been on more than 
one former occasion; and the fact that a 
‘* Scribe” had been employed was known to, or 
was at least asserted by, contemporaries. As 
Almon was the publisher of al/ these pamphlets, 
he must have known something about them ; he 
must have known that the handwriting was not 
the same. It certainly never crossed his mind 
that they were by Lord Temple :—indeed, in one 
of his letters he informs Lord Temple that he has 
received another pamphlet by “Candor,” “ very 
long, very severe, and very good,”—and in his 
‘ Life of Wilkes,’ published many years after, he 
says, the most slidanteh-—the letter on Libels 
—and we agree with Mr. Smith that they were 
all by the same person—was written by ‘‘a late 
Master in Chancery,” who had “ much assist- 
ance from Lord Camden.’”’ Almon calls it, the 
“very celebrated Jaw pamphlet;” and a law 
panes it was, and written by a well trained 
awyer, or law-learning, like Cade’s other learn- 
ing, comes by nature. Mr. Smith thinks dif- 
ferently :—his theory enforces him to do so— 
nothing else could. 

The confident opinion of others has we sus- 
pect induced Mr. Smith to adopt the ‘ Letter to 
a Brigadier General,’ 1760; and he piles other 
literary labours on the back of his literary hack 
after a fashion which should bespeak our pity. 
Amongst these he places ‘ A Letter to the Duke 
of Grafton,’ in 1768. In this. last opinion we 
agree: but where is the link that unites this 
with the ‘ Letter to a Brigadier ’—either of them 
with Temple—Temple with the ‘‘ Candors”—all 
or any of them with Junius? 

Of course, as we have acknowledged, the field 
of comparison having been extended, the cro 
of analogies, agreements, words, phrases, an 
‘such sort of materials for conjecture is eo 
tionately extended; but whether the harvest 
becomes better worth reaping and garnering 
may be questioned. Mr. Smith cannot have 
forgotten that others have laboured in this way 
with great diligence and apparent success: —on 
which success, nevertheless, came ‘“‘a frost—a 
killing frost.” So, the reader may be at first 
startled at the agreements which Mr. Smith has 
pointed out in the “ opinions, friendships, ani- 
mosities, resentments,”” between Lord Temple 
and Junius; but then follows the “ frost’’— 
the blighting recollection that these agreements 
held equally good of a hundred or a hundred 
thousand other people.— 

“ Besides the King, the Dukes of Grafton and 
Bedford, Lords Mansfield, Bute, Hilsborough, and 
Barrington, there were other persons included in the 
number of those designated as the King’s friends, 
and the Bedfords, or Bloomsbury gang, to all of 
whom, as is well known, Lord Temple was equally 
opposed ; and North, Weymouth, Gower, Rigby, 
Jerry Dyson, and Sandwich, were invariably and 
constantly the objects of the contemptuous sarcasm 
and ridicule of Junius.” 

—So they were of many peers—one-third of 
the House of Commons—and two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the whole English nation. Again, 
we are told, that Lord Temple had special rea- 
sons for attacking Barrington,—because Bar- 
rington had not merely deserted the Grenvilles, 
but held “ an adverse opinion on the subject of 
the Middlesex election; and he it was who 
moved the expulsion of Wilkes.” Why, Bar- 
rington deserted Grenville only when Grenville 
deserted office,—and Barrington’s one control- 
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lum-cake,’” as he called it. As 
- to his conduct in respect to Wilkes and the Mid- 
dlesex election, it would be difficult to say whom 
he did not offend. The King and the Parlia- 
ment were wearied and exhausted with petitions 
and remonstrances on the subject—the page 
overflowed with angry letters—the booksellers’ 
shops groaned under tracts and pamphlets—the 
kingdom was in a ferment of indignation. 

A generous zeal for Wilkes is urged also as a 
motive for the attack on the Duke of Grafton ; 
but there was surely nothing exceptional in this 
generous zeal,—though it is strange to see it 
urged as a special motive in this case, seeing, 
as Almon assures us, that Temple and Wilkes 
quarrelled in, or about, November, 1769, and 
never spoke together afterwards. Assuming 
Temple to have been Junius, it would be curious 
if the private, confidential, and friendly corre- 
spondence between Wilkes and Junius he a 
just two years after Wilkes and Temple 
quesrelled and all personal intercourse had 
ceased between them. Again, we are told that 
Lord Temple was very fond of the Opera; and 
that Junius refers to the appearance there of 
the Duke of Grafton and Miss Parsons, with 
minute details which imply that the writer was 

resent. This may be true; but we cannot 
forget that this my or indecency took place in 
April, 1768, Iong before Junius, as Junius, had 
appeared as a public writer,—that if Mr. Smith’s 
argument and inference be of any worth, then 
half London must have been present,—for news- 
paper writers, news-letter writers, and gossips of 
all sorts were full of the subject :— Whately within 
a week and with more particulars than Junius. 
Junius, ini fact, wrote historically on a subject 
known and notorious to everybody. If Mr. 
Smith refers, not to Junius, but to Dr. Good’s 
** Anonymous” of the 23rd of April, he was 
bound first to prove that this letter was written 
by Junius.* 

Mr. Smith says—and says truly—that in 
adopting this sort of argument and proof—or 
in giving, as we should mb a personal and in- 
dividual application to what was general and 
universal as the air breathed by Englishmen— 
he but follows the beaten track of his prede- 
cessors :—indulging, we think, occasionally in 
a little original licence. 

Another form of the same argument—“ the 
same with a difference’’— which Mr. Smith 
adopts, seems to us equally inconclusive. He 
enters into elaborate proof that from one or 
other known or possible correspondents George 
Grenville at Wotton, and therefore Lord Temple 
at Stowe, were kept well informed as to the 
political movements of the day and the hour. 
If so, all we should say is, that they were better 
informed than Junius. But, soberly and seri- 
ously, where did these correspondents get their 
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* Should Mr. Smith undertake this labour, he will per- 
haps kindly add proof of the immorality of the moral Lord 
Bute, whom we find in that letter in very bad company— 
even Tiberius and Charteris serving but as positive and 
comparative.—“ Tiberius had his forms; Charteris now 
and then deviated into honesty; and eren Lord Bute pre- 
fers the simplicity of seduction to the poignant pleasures of 
@ rape.”—Se we read in the immaculate edition of 1912, 
vol. iii p. 40—an edition in which critics have avowed so 
much confidence as ‘to maintain” “ the perfect integrity 
of the text.” What, under these circumstances, is to be 
done for poor Lord Bute? He had not a very pleasant time 
of it while living; but for a remarkably moral man to be 
gibbetted through ages as the superlative of Tiberius and 

arteris, seem hard, if undeserved. We venture, 
therefore, to submit his case to merciful consideration. 
Printers in those unscrupulous times dared only to print 
the initials or the first and last letters of the names of 
Members of either House of Parliament. This reference, 
, therefore, stood in the original ‘‘ Lord B——e”; and as 
everybody knew—the whole town was, indeed, divided into 

ite factions on the merits of the verdict—that Lord 
Baltimore had been just tried fora rape, and pleaded and 
proved seduction—in other words, that the young woman 
was a consenting party,—it may have been the immoral 
Lord Baltimore, and not the moral Lord Bute, who was en- 
titled to this “‘ superlative” honour. 








information? Why, the best and most diligent 
picked it up at second-hand. It was often the 
common at the Clubs,—in the booksellers’ 
shops, as they themselves acknowledge,—or in 
Betty's fruit-shop, im St. James’s Street—a 
great gossipping place in those days. “I send 

ou,” says one, “the common report.” “I 


ve run up to town,”’ says another, “and for-; 


ward the latest news:”—which he contradicts 
the next day. Thus, Whately on the 4th of 
August refers to Amherst’s dismission — not 
authentically, but as a subject which begins to 
occasion ‘‘ much talk.’’ On the 10th, he adds 
some current rumours, corrects former errors, 
and reports fresh anecdotes. On the 13th, 
Augustus Herveysends further and more minute 
particulars. On this subject Mr. Smith writes 
a very elaborate note, in which the topic, with 
all its possible bearings and consequences, is 
ingeniously discussed :—the purport, of course, 
being, to show not only how Temple may have 
been informed, but how he may have been mis- 
informed—or rather, have fallen into the error 
which appeared in the confident letter of Lucius 
of the 29th of August. 

We willingly admit that the error pointed out 
has its consequences,—and that the question is 
ably argued. But the argument is more compli- 
cated than there is oecasion for,—and all these 
complications tend to prejudice the judgment. 
That Amherst was an old and intimate friend 
of Temple is nothing to the purpose,—for the 
transaction took place suddenly, andin London, 
while Temple was at Stowe :—and further, had 
there been any direct communication on the 
subject there would have been no blundering to 
explain and apologize for—no need of second- 
hand authorities. The case rests, therefore, on 
Whately’s letter,—on the conjectural possibility 
that it was forwarded to Stowe, though not for 
“some days” after it was received by George 
Grenville at Wotton, and was then read care- 
lessly and without “ observing its date.” Take 
all these possibilities for granted, and we shall. 
then have got—what?—a starting point for an- 
other possibility. Mr. Smith, however, is fur- 
ther of opinion that the letters of Lucius in 
August and September contain “the same in- 
formation upon the subject as Whately’s letters, 
and expressed in very similar terms.” As to 
the “ similar terms,” that is a question of opin- 
ion which we shall leave to the judgment of 
others; and be content to observe that it is 
matter of course that a political newspaper 
writer and a political news-letter writer must 
about the same time tell the same story—discuss 
the same questions. There is nothing special, 
nothing exclusive in Whately’s letters. His 
information was necessarily second or third 
hand—obtained on the second or third day or 
week. Ambherst, it is understood, acted under 
the advice of Albemarle and other of the Rock- 
inghams,—not under that of Whately or the 
Grenvilles. His dismission, as it was called, 
was a good card for a political party, and was 
made the most of. he subject was brought 
under discussion and the newspapers were full 
of it long before Lucius came lumbering and 
blundering after. 

Mr. Smith pushes these conjectural possibilities 
a great deal too far, and they occasionally lead 
him into difficulties. Thus, ‘“ the commissarial 
knowledge” of Junius—so often talked about, 
but never proved—is assumed; and Mr, Smith 
proceeds to account for it by the suggestion 
that Lord Temple had many years before had 
ample opportunity of becoming acquainted — 
by a somewhat circuitous road, we may observe, 
—with the official forms and details of the War 
Office,—and that Calcraft, then in intimate and 
confidential communication with him, could 
keep him au courant, because Caleraft’s “ busi- 





ness” as an army , my necessaril iged him 
to go.often to the War Office. Ne doubt afin 
but as Calcraft retired from business in Decem- 
Va 1764, under , Soeunstenese, Aim oa 
t obability e ever avoi 

War Office, we do not see how bis “‘ business.” 
could enable him tohelp Lord Temple i 
information po" 1769 or se Spee ay 
arguments inferences thi 

“intimate and confidential’ connexion alto- 
gether pass our comprehension. Thus, we are 
told in the text that “ @ continual interchange of 
very intimate corre ¢ and communication 
was kept up during the years 1769, 1770 and 
1771 [the exaet Junius period] between Mr. 
Caleraft, Lord and Lady Chatham, and Lord 
Temple,’—which positive statement, as we read 
it, is thus interpreted in a note :—Caleraft’s let- 
ters are numerous in the Chatham C 

dence, and “it can scarcely be doubted that he 
wrote very frequently to Lord Temple,” although 
“not a single Letter written at this time has been 
preserved.” 

We respect Mr. Smith as a laborious, able, 
well-informed advocate; but we hold all his 
adduced proofs of personal and political agree- 
ments, sympathies, and so forth, as just somuch 
waste paper. No doubt there was a general 
agreement and sympathy between Juniws and 
Temple ;—and so there was between Junius and 
all other fierce opposition men. But Junius won 
his great triumph because he spoke with the 
indignant voice, not of an individual, not of a 
faction, not of a party, but of the people. He 
was the eloquent embodiment of their thoughts 
and feelings. He may have differed from them 
on a hundred points of policy or of government 
beyond their comprehension,—but in the main, 
on all great popular questions, he was one with 
them, heart and mind. Junius was not of the 
common herd of common men,—no, nor an ex- 
ceptional man taken from it. twas not that his 

enius transcended that of other men ; but that 
e was not open to those influences which direct 
and control them. He was one and alone :—iso- 
lated, self-dependent, self-balanced. He had 
great failings, but no weaknesses. He had no 
vulnerable pointabout him :—noteven thatwhich 


Milton calls “ the last infirmity,” as the silence- 


of a century proves. ‘ He loved the cause in- 
dependent of persons,” —wrote himself down as 
“one of the people,”—and said, in words that 
would startle like thunder the gentilities and 
imbecilities of our literary world, “I love and 
esteem THE moB.” No vague generalities, there- 
fore — no likings or dislikings— no personal 
friendships or personal animosities—no amount 
of such proofs would with us be any proof at 
all, or even tend to fix on an indivi the 
authorship of Junius’s Letters. 

We think more highly of Lord Temple than 
Mr. Smith does. e was a man of honour, 
energy, sense, and we think of sound judg- 
ment,—but no genius. There never was a 
Grenville who had a particle of genius : — 
not even my Lord, the most plausible of the 
family, nor Thomas Grenville, the best of 
them. Lord Temple would not if he could, 
and could not if he would, have written the 
Letters of Junius. Junius, with twenty times 
the ability of Temple, wanted his nobleness and 
generosity. It is impossible to believe that 
Temple could have written the letter, with its 
notes, to the Duke of Bedford. He at that 
time hated the whole “Bloomsbury gang” 
cordially, — and we think the better of him 
for resenting their double-dealing and self- 
ishness; but though the Duke had been his 
personal as well as political enemy, he would 
not have tortured him, or risked the possibility 
of doing so, by violating the sanctity of the 
grave,—and he would never, under any amount 
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of provocation, have hed the meanness to 
attack the Duehess. _ These, oe — 
speculative opinions of our own,—which fin 
no pee ie Mr. Smith's rower If = 
t faith in his theory we must give up Temple; 
Mr. Smith's t would » Arve that 
while Junius insulted others for want of feeling, 
Temple under like circumstances was “ callous 
as a stock-fish””—never more active, energetic, 
or vindictive than when his brother was dying 
or just _. — says Mr. — is “ a mere 
question e feelings—it involves no impossi- 
bility.” Certainly not. There is no spiteed 
impossibility,—but surely there are some moral 
impossibilities? Junius thought so. Yet a poli- 
tician who was not silenced for a single hour by 
the death of a brother, was not likely to be star- 
tled or shocked at another because he gave a 
silent vote within a fortnight after a son’s death. 


Temple, Mr. Smith tells us, ‘‘ had the greatest 
attachment”’ to his brother ‘“ both personally 
and politically.” That brother had long been 


in deli health. Cavendish records that so 
early as April, 1769, after an animated debate, 
he “ blood.” The loss of his wife deeply 
aff him ; and it has been said, that he never 
recovered it. They were most affectionately 
attached,—and her letters overflow with home 
and earnest affection. They are even now, and 
to a stranger, singularly touching and tender in 
their simplicity and devotion. He died within 
a twelvemonth after his bereavement, on the 
13th of November, 1770; and what little in- 
formation we have, tends to show that Temple 
felt his death severely —Lord Chatham described 


him as “deeply "—in fact, that death 
had its ieee and- humanizing influences, and 
tended to soften all personal or political 


feelings. Mr. Smith admits, though he assigns 
other reasons, that Temple rua | became ai 
gusted with politics and politic urs, and, 
turned his attention entirely to the tion 
and decoration of his mansion and buildings 
at Stowe. Junius, on the contrary, under 
one disguise or another, all accredited by 
Mr. Smith, was never more active than in 
November and December of that same year. 
He published a letter the very day after 
George Grenville’s death, the 14th, ers on 
the 19th and the 24th of Novermber, and on the 
8th, 13th, 14th, 17th, 20th, and 24th of De- 
«ember. So says Dr. Good: —to which Mr. 
Smith adds the letters of Phileleutherus Angli- 
canus on the 15th,.22nd, and 29th of December 
and the 5th of January. Considering the nature 
and character of some of these letters, was this 
physically possible? Is it credible on the sup- 

ition that it was all mere amateur work, and 
that Temple was Junius? We know, of course, 
that the duties of life cannot always concede that 
quiet and retirement for which on such occasions 
the heart yearns,—but here it would have been 
a voluntary sacrifice. We repeat, that we do 
not think it physically—still Sees morally pos- 
sible; and we rejoice to believe that Mr. Smith, 
with all his ingenuity and odd, out-of-the-way 
knowledge, has shown no reason why we should 
change that opinion. 








A Preliminary Treatise on the Law of Repulsion, 
as a Universal Law of Nature: in which the 


Mosaic History of Creation is vindicated and 
sustained, an various Natural Phenomena 
(heret erious) clearly explained. 


Philadelphia, Lindsay & Blakiston. 
Poor Sir Isaac Newton, like many other philo- 
sophers whose systems have prevailed for a 
time, seems likely to be pushed from his stool 
at last. He has enjoyed his supremacy little 
more than a century and a half,—and must now 


and be thankful if he can keep that. Not very 
long ago we called attention to the work of 
some Scotchman who utterly demolished his 
theory of Attraction; and now we have a voice 
from America declaring that, though tolerably 
correct as far as it goes, it is insufficient to ex- 
00 all the phenomena of natural philosophy. 
ewton was a “ splendid scholar,” it is true,—but 
‘did not go far enough”’ to satisfy the require- 
ments of j ow: te science in these go-a-head 
days. In short, he is decidedly slow and dull 
compared with the brilliant luminaries which 
in our time-enlighten the world,—a very re- 
spectable old gentleman in his way, but quite 
unable to keep pace with the rapid progress of 
an age like the present. All who are concerned 
for his fame must dread to hear of the sensation 
created in America by the appearance of a rival 
with whom it would be hopeless for him to dis- 
pute the palm. ‘The whole learned world,” 
Says a correspondent of this translantic philo- 
sopher, “seems agitated in reference to the 
subject-matter of your discoveries, and the 
arrive at the truth in respect to seientific matters 
hitherto in doubt or darkness, but made plain 
your .” It is this correspondent who 
has kindly undertaken the preparation of the 
resent treatise, from materials furnished by the 
founder of the new system; who, like Newton 
was no doubt too much excited by his grand 
discoveries to be able to work out all the results 
and make all the necessary explanations with 
sufficient deliberation. 


The distinguishing feature of the new 
sophy is, the important part which the 
of Repulsion plays in it. Newton 
the law of attraction,—and it has been reserved 
for a greater than Newton to discover the law 
of repulsion. As Newton first assumed the law 
r of gravitation, and then proved it by comparin 
calculated results with those of observation ani 
experiment,—so, his American rival assumes the 
existence of a universal law cf repulsion acting 
everywhere, through the medium of an atmo- 
sphere, in direct opposition to attraction, and 
‘esses to demonstrate it by explaining and 
illustrating phenomena which have defied the 
efforts of all preceding philosophers. The 
greater portion of this treatise is taken up with 
an application of the great principle of repul- 
sion to the elucidation of the Mosaic account of 
creation. Beginning with chaos, the writer 
remarks—“ Of the nature or consistency of the 
chaotic mass, we, of course, have no certain 
knowledge. Jt must, however, have been soft 
and easily moulded, but not necessarily liquid, 
in order to yield readily to the two forces so 
soon to operate upon it.”” Is it possible to con- 
ceive a ane specimen of inductive philosophy 
than this? We know nothing of the condition 
of the globe in its chaotic state ; but as the system 
supposes the existence of the two forces, attrac- 
tion and repulsion, we know it must have been 
soft. The account here given of the origin of 
the planetary system is, that the planets were 
thrown off from the sun (how or when is not 
stated), and the satellites from the planets,— 
each being “‘a confused shapeless mass—not 
globular as it now is,” and quickly covered with 
an here to keep it warm and enable it to 
exert a force of repulsion.—In the following 
passage will be found a most satisfactory expla- 
nation of the annual and diurnal revolutions of 
our earth.— 


“Tf the earth, as we assert, was originally 7 = 
tion of the sun, and was ejected or thrown off from 
that body while in motion, it must necessarily con- 
tinue to pursue individually the same motion. This 
rule is absolute, and is illustrated by the simplest 
examples. If a millstone, or an iron wheel, be frac- 





content himself with the second or third place, 


greatest minds are oceupied in endeavouring to | i 


off does not sail smoothly through 
verses, but whirls on its axis constantly in the 
tion in which it was origi revolving. Now, 
the sun a revolution on its axis? U, 
yes. In what direction? Certainly west to 
east. Has the earth an axial revolution, and im whet 
direction? Just as certainly it has, and from west 
to east also. It could not be otherwise, without 
violating what observation proves to be a universal 
law. But would the force originally comm 
to it be sufficient to preserve that 
am of time ? not, for the 
y of a revolving body, left to itself, 
its a aay hs would it have 
earth, wi e attending its ejection em 
the sun had expended itself, without 
tion of some other forees to 
We say forces, because no A ae 
accomplished the object, Gra 
drawn it passively back whence 
stone thrown u 


ie 
é 


if 
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. These, o 
the still revolving mass, net yet free 
petus originally given to it at its ejectior 
sun, and being eternal and per, 
pmo hey — the motion and rend 
one continually 
other as steadily repelling the attracting power, 
poor earth was eMlectualiy foiled in its efforts 
and literally 
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round globule when it reaches the earth ; 
Because the attraction of the earth 

of the atmosphere, acting somewhat 

like the law of repulsion, compel those rapid revolu- 

tions on its axis that by a universal law educe that 


tl 


revolution, it is impossible and unimportant to know, 
But there was still another effect produced on the 
infant earth by the conjunction of these two forces, 


this motion? Certainly it cannot be accounted for 
by the single foree of attraction, for that foree, unim- 
peded, would inevitably draw the earth back to the 
sun, as the stone returns to the spot from whence it 
was thrown. Neither does the centrifugal or _ 
jectile force of philosophers satisfy our minds. e 
doubt the existence of such a force as described in 
the books, and made use of in the established theories 
of the age. We doubt the existence of a force whose 
disposition is to propel a body in a straight line for 
ever through space, unless there was nothing in the 
immensity of space that possessed the property ot 
attraction, and we doubt it because there are no cor- 
roborating facts or phenomena in actual every-day 
life to sustain the presumption. For all the other 
great movements of nature we have corresponding 
developments in the minuter fields of science. The 
magnet develops the existence of attraction, and the 
commonest experiments with the electrical machine 
indicate the active principle of repulsion, but for this 
intangible centrifugal force we cam find no parallel. 
It seems to us that, besides being unnecessary, it is 
also futile and unphilosophical to refer to the special 
and particular decree of the Almighty what is mani- 
festly the simple result of His eternal and immutable 
laws.” 
One of the “natural phenomena 

mysterious,” but now “ mere Pam aay by 
the new American system of philosophy, is, the 





tured suddenly while in motion, the fragment thrown 


fact that a comet's tail is always on the side 
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away from the sun. This is accounted for by 
‘the repulsive force acting upon the atmo- 

here of a comet like a puff of wind on the 
danio of a candie.” Elsewhere we are told 
that the sun’s “repulsive rays act upon the earth 
like the cogs of a wheel.”’—If our readers wish 
for further information with reference to the 

stem which is about to supersede every other, 
they will find it in the pamphlet from which 
these quotations are made. 





Journal of a Cruise among the Islands of the 
Western Pacific, including the Feejees and 
othérs -inhabited by the Polynesian Negro 
Races, in H.M.S. Havannah. By J. E. 
Erskine, Capt. R.N. Murray. 

Capt. Erskine may be a very smart officer,— 

but he is not a smart writer, He does not im- 
art to his narrative the interest which might 
e expected to arise out of such a cruise as 

forms the subject of his work. It was the first 

British Expedition undertaken with the view of 

officially inspecting the great group of islands 

in the Western Pacific,—and can scarcely be 
imagined to have been as dry and barren of 
adventure as the pages before us would make it 
appear. 

" t is now nearly three centuries since our 
reat countryman Francis Drake, standing on 

the summit of a mountain on the Isthmus of 
Darien, made a vow that he would one day “ by 
God’s good pleasure sail upon the great Pacific 
Ocean” which lay outstretched before him. 
This vow he accomplished. He did navigate 
that ocean:—-and was, as described in the his- 
torical account of the voyage by his kinsman, 
‘‘the first English seaman who turned up a 
furrow round the world.”—The success of his 
daring enterprise was followed by a number of 
bold navigators; who made known to us the 
existence of a vast number of islands in the 
Pacific, possessed of an infinite variety of 
aspects, and inhabited by people strangely dif- 
fering from each other. Apart from the in- 
terest attaching to the scenery of these islands, 
which is frequently of the most magnificent 
description, — their commercial importance 
renders an intimate acquaintance with them 
most desirable; and, as Capt. Erskine remarks, 
it is surprising that our intercourse with them 
should still be limited to a precarious and 
almost piratical trade carried on in small ships, 
principally from Sydney, in sandalwood, tre- 
pang, tortoiseshell, and cocoa-nut oil,—whilst 
the only attempts to improve the character of 
the barbarous but energetic races of men inha- 
biting them have been those made by Mis- 
sionary Societies.—Conceiving, at last, that a 
comprehensive and well-equipped Expedition 
would be attended with great advantages to 
commerce, it was determined to despatch Capt. 
Erskine, in the Havannah, a ship of 960 tons, 
carrying 16 puns and a crew of 240 men, 
for the especial purpose of visiting these islands, 
which are now included within the Australian 
naval command, and examining fully into their 
capabilities and resources. 

It is, we think, much to be regretted that the 
Expedition should have been unprovided with 
a naturalist; whose researches could scarcely 
have failed of yielding valuable discoveries to 
science among a group of islands many of which 
are comparatively unknown. 

The Havannah sailed from New Zealand in 
June, 1849; and, on the 6th of July made 
Savage Island,—which to this day is eminently 
deserving of its name. As few of the officers or 
men had any previous knowledge of savage life, 
the approach of the natives in their canoes 
excited great interest.— 

_ “As there was a long westerly swell, which made 

it inconvenient for the canoes to lie alongside, and as 





we were occasionally obliged to fill the maintopsail 
to keep the ship drawing off the land, only a few 
ventured to come on board. They soon made them- 
selves at home on deck, although evidently unaccus- 
tomed to the motion of a ship, not having what 
seamen call their sea legs. The quarter-boatsattracted 
immediate attention, and were visited with much 
interest, and at last one or two were coaxed down on 
the main deck. Here they broke out into cries of 
astonishment and delight, but were not at first quite 
assured of their safety. One only ventured below 
into the gun-room, and he insisted upon somebody 
holding him by the hand, as if to secure him from 
injury. One of the quartermasters first performed 
this office, but on entering the gun-room he trans- 
ferred himself to Lieut. Pollard, who soon set him at 
his ease. He seemed frightened at my dog, and I 
doubt if he had ever seen one before, and a little so 
of a monkey and the sheep; but his amazement at 
the variety of objects was at first so great, that it was 
difficult to distinguish which were novel and which 
were not. The officers soon dressed him up, first in 
an old hat, and afterwards in a shirt and a pair of 
trowsers, and he was perfectly delighted with his 
appearance in a looking-glass. ‘He was offered 
biscuit, which he would not eat, and a glass of wine, 
which he tasted but spat out immediately with dis- 
gust, making signs that it burned his throat. Many 
curious things were given to him, such as steel pens, 
pins, pomatum-pots, &c., all of which he declined as 
useless, although he would have taken one of the 
latter if he could have affixed it to his breast as an 
ornament. On coming on deck again he was frantic 
with joy, and on the drums and fifes being ordered 
up, and playing a lively air, he danced, with a naked 
countryman of his own and one of our crew, what 
might well have passed for an Irish jig, keeping per- 
fect time with the changes of the tune; and he 
afterwards executed by himself a kind of dance, pro- 
bably a war-dance, with one of the double-handed 
swords spoken of before. While this was going on, 
two of his canoe-mates were wandering about the 
main-deck, where the carpenters were at work, and 
who, after exhibiting the use of their tools, had im- 
prudently neglected to put them away. A chisel was 
accordingly too great a temptation to one of our 
visitors, who snatched it up, and jumped overboard, 
through the port. Our friend soon found it out by 
some means or other; for he followed in full costume, 
and all the canoes shoved off a little way from the 
ship. I lowered a cutter, and sent Lieut. Payne to 
try to secure the chisel, more with the desire of 
showing our disapproval of the theft than recovering 
an article of such small value. The first canoe he 
pulled to pointed to the real offender, who paddled 
quickly to the shore, followed more leisurely by the 
others; and finding the chase would, even if success- 
ful, be a long one, I recalled our boat. I was sorry 
for this incident, as it was almost the only instance of 
dishonesty which occurred during the whole day. In- 
deed, for such a wild people, they seemed to have a 
remarkable regard for the rights of property. * * 
Altogether they impressed me very favourably with 
their dispositions ; nor did they seem to be at all 
wanting in natural capacity.’’ 

Capt. Erskine next visited the Samoan, and 
Friendly or Tonga Islands. The Samoans are 
stated not to be so far advanced in the useful 
and ornamental arts as the Society Islanders, or 
as their immediate neighbours to the westward. 
—If any doubt yet existed respecting the pre- 
valence of cannibalism among the F eejeeans, 
Capt. Erskine’s testimony must set the question 
at rest. We remember, that when Sir E. Belcher 
asserted that he found cannibalism common at 
one of these islands, the statement was met by 
disbelief. ‘The American Exploring Expedition 
under the command of Capt. Wilkes, which 
devoted much time to the Pacific Islands, and 
the Feejeean group in particular, corroborated 
Sir E. Belcher’s evidence,—and that of Capt. 
Erskine is unhappily still more conclusive on 
the subject. In the smaller islands forming the 
eastern division, the Wesleyans are, it appears, 
succeeding in the work of conversion; but the 
great majority of the inhabitants of the larger 
islands are systematically addicted to bloodshed 





and cannibalism. The latter practice is the 
black spot in the habits of the Feejees. 

On the occasion of a visit from islanders 
paying tribute to the chief of a neighbouring 
island, it is customary for the latter to give a 
cannibal banquet:—and_ one of this nature jis 
thus described.— 


“A large house, called the *Ulu ni Puaka,’ or 
‘pig’s head,’ was prepared for the accommodation of 
themselves and their families, and food collected from 
all directions for their entertainment. According 
to .custom, a family called the ‘Vusarandabe’ was 
called upon to furnish meat for the first: breakfast, 
and,as it concerned their pride that this should be 
of the best, steps were taken to provide one or two 
human bodies. As Bau was not actually at war 
with any of the neighbouring tribes, and no enemies 
were to be had, some little management was neces- 
sary to secure this supply; but at last, through the 
co-operation of a tributary town on Viti Levu, called 
Nandavio, and, it was said, by the assistance of two 
Tahitians, or Malayo-Polynesians, residing at Bau, 
two poor wretches were entrapped on a small island, 
called Anutha, or Yanutha, and brought to the 
capital, where they were slaughtered and eaten. 
The missionaries, who are disposed to think well of 
Thakombau’s intentions, suppose that, had the ex- 
ample not been set by the Vusarandabe, he would 
have been satisfied with supplying his guests with 
pigs. It now, however, became a point of honour 
with him, his turn for supplying the breakfast having 
arrived, not to be excelled in munificence by his 
inferiors; and the chiefs of Nasilai, a city of Rewa, 
which had been lately subjugated, were ordered to 
forward the required provision to Bau, One man 
only was obtained from this source, when Navindi, 
the ‘ Turanga ni Lasakau,’ or chief of the fishermen, 
whose duty it is more particularly to procure human 
flesh, and who might have taken offence at the pre- 
sumption of the Vusarandabe in preceding him, was 
ordered to perform his horrible office. Taking with 
him accordingly the ‘nambete,’ er priest, he started 
with several canoes for Nakelo,* a town situated on 
& river or branch of the sea connecting Rewa with 
the coast of the main land opposite to Bau. An 
ambush laid here having failed, it became doubtful 
#hether it would not be necessary to have recourse 
to their own resources; that is, to slaughter some of 
their own slaves to furnish the Butoni banquet, 
a sacrifice of course to be avoided if possible. ‘The 
priest's aid was accordingly invoked, Navindi hinting 
at the same time that, should they continue unsuc- 
cessful, he (the priest) would probably be one of the 
victims himself. The oracle having been consulted, 
a hundred bodies are promised by the gods, and the 
party continued their curse, skirting along under 
the overhanging mangroves to the village of Nothe. 
Here they luy concealed till low water, when the 
women are accustomed to come to the coast to pick 
shell-fish for fuod, and, sallying out at the proper 
time, secured fourteen of these defenceless and un- 
suspecting beings, one or two being clubbed to death, 
as a rush was made to escape. One man, attempting 
to save either his wife or daughter, shared her fate, 
but, with this exception, all were of the softer sex, 
and they were immediately conducted in triumph to 
Bau. On Sunday, the 29th of July, the hollow 
sound of the awful ‘ lali,’ or sacred drum, bore across 
the water to Viwa the intelligence that a cargo of 
human victims had arrived in Bau, and a native 
Christian chief (I believe Namosemalua), who had 
quitted the capital to bring the information to the 
mission, related to the shuddering ladies, whose 
husbands were absent at Bau, or Sandalwood Bay, 
in Vanua Levu, on their usual annual meeting, the 
whole of the circumstances of the capture. In the 
course of the day different reports as to the intentions 
of theauthorities were brought over, but in the evening 
came a definitive one, that all were to be slaughtered 
on the morrow. And then was enacted a scene 
which ought to be ever memorable in the history 
of this mission. On the Monday morning Mrs. Lyth 
and Mrs. Calvert, accompanied only by the Christian 
chief above mentioned, embarked in a canoe for Bau 
to make an effort to save the lives of the doomed 





“«# Nakelo has in Feejee the extraordinary distinctic 
of eating no human flesh, abstinence from which is its 
peculiar ‘ tabu.’” 
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victims. Each carried a whale’s tooth decorated 
with ribbons, a. necessary offering on preferring a 
petition to a chief, for even in this exciting moment 
these admirable women did not neglect the ordinary 
means of succeeding in their benevolent object. As 
they landed at the wharf, not far from the house of 
old Tanoa, the father’of Thakombat, and in this 
instance the person to whom they were to address 
themselves, the shrieks of two women then being 
slaughtered for the day's entertainment chilled their 
blood, but did not daunt their resolution. They 
were yet in time to save a remnant of the sacrifice. 
Ten had been killed and eaten, one had died of her 
wounds, the life of one girl had been begged by 
Thakombau’s principal wife, to whom she was de- 
livered as a slave, and three only remained. Regard- 
less of the sanctity of the place, it being ‘tabued’ to 
women, they forced themselves. into old Tanoa’s 
chaniber, who demanded, with astonishment at their 
temerity, what these women did there? The Christian 
chief, who well maintained his lately adopted cha- 
racter, answered for them, that they came to solicit 
the lives of the surviving prisoners, presenting at the 
same time the two whale’s teeth. Tanoa, apparently 
still full of wonder, took up one of these, and, turning 
to a messenger, desired him to carry it immediately 
to Navindi, and ask ‘If it were good?’ A few 
minutes were passed in anxious suspense. The 
messenger returned, and ‘It is good’ was Navindi’s 
answer. The women's cause was gained, and old 
‘Tanoa thus pronounced his judgment: ‘ Those who 
are dead, are dead; those who are alive shall live.’ 
With their three rescued fellow- creatures these 
heroic women retired,and already had the satisfaction 
of experiencing that their daring efforts had produced 
a more than hoped-for effect.” 

It is much to be feared that the atrocities 
perpetrated by many of the sandalwood traders 
towards the islanders have greatly tended 
to retard civilization and commercial inter- 
course. Capt. Erskine observes, that firing 
indiscriminately at the natives on the shore, as 
well as at others who have been swimming to 


ships, has been practised. It cannot be wondered: 


at, under such circumstances, that the islanders 
have signally revenged themselves on other 
traders who have visited their islands, and that 
they regard with suspicion any attempts made 
to promote friendly intercourse. It is, however, 
certain, that although the inhabitants of these 
islands are generally speaking rude and savage 
barbarians, kindness’ has the happiest effect on 
them. Capt. Erskine was expressly instructed 
not to commit any act of hostility; and it 


speaks well for the discipline of his ship, that | 


during the cruise the men were not punished 
for any misconduct towards the natives, nor did 
the latter commit any aggression requiring the 
use of fire-arms. 

A number of well executed plates and charts 
accompany Capt. Erskine’s work. Among the 
former are lithographed portraits of the natives, 
coloured to exhibit the different hues of com- 
plexion,—and these are very valuable in an 
ethnological point of view. A voluminous 
Appendix contains an interesting narrative of 
an Englishman named John Jackson who re- 
sided among the Feejeeans for two years, and 
acquired their language. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Revival of the French Emperorship antici- 
pated from Prophecy. By G. 8. Faber.—In the 
uncertainties which hang about the affairs of Eu- 
rope, all the world seems running after seers and 
sayings. While the Russian troops are marching 
on the Danube,—every newspaper tells us how the 
Muscovite soldiers are inspired by an ancient ™ro- 
phecy to the effect that the Cross would be restored 
to St. Sophia’s in the present year,—and an Italian 
man of letters writes to the papers to point out 
the danger to England should news of the capture 
of Constantinople by the Russians arrive in Paris 
on the anniversary of Waterloo! But of all at- 
tempts to feed the superstitious appetites of the 


time, Mr. Faber’s prolusions on. Louis Napoleon 
bear away the prize. For the next twelve years 
or so, in spite of Palaces of Industry and Peace 
Congresses everywhere opened or preparing to be 
opened in due season, Mr. Faber announces that 
there will be a war in Europe such as the world 
has never.known. After devastating Europe, this 
war is to be transported to Palestine, and finally to 
come to an end in the mountains of Judea. It is 
some consolation perhaps to be told, that Louis 
Napoleon and the Pope will both perish, and that 
the millennium will be introduced. These persons 
are, it seems, to be destroyed by volcanoes :—so 
that, they will have no need to complain of any 
want of + for their several dignities in the 
mode of “ taking off.” All this is said to be duly 
inferred from history and prophecy :—but we put 
it to Mr. Faber whether it was giving the desti- 
nies a fair chance when he lets Louis Napoleon 
and the Pope know what is in store for them, 
Forewarned is forearmed :—and after answering 
for the powers so universally as Mr. Faber here 
does, he should have been more cautious for the 
sake of his own credit. 

Hours in Vacation: in Five Parts. By Alfred 

Macfarland. — These ‘‘ hours” were devoted to 
rambles in Ireland. The first, to qnote from the 
Preface, ‘‘ relates to the wildest and most interest- 
ing portions of Wicklow.” In the second we have 
an examination of the Fata Morgana; which 
atmospherical phenomenon has been “ displayed 
by nature on numerous occasions on various parts 
of the Irish shores.” The third is devoted to 
‘pictures by the sea,” taken on the coast of Lon- 
donderry. The fourth describes ‘“‘ Lough Foyle” 
and its shores, after Mr. Macfarland’s fashion, 
which he sets forth in an appetizing manner in 
his Preface. This promises— 
“the selection of varied and striking topics, the use of @ 
familar style, the description of places, objects and things 
that have been carefully observed or known from boyhood, 
—the picturing of poor men’s struggles, hopes and fears, 
Joys and sotrows,—those by whose hearths 1 have sat, and 
whose meals I have often shared—with a sketch of the fall of 
‘an ancient face and the establishment of a new—as mainly 
‘drawn from the Masters’ Annals, letters patent, chartersand 
old statutes.” ‘ 





—Honr the fifth contains anaccountof Torry Island, 
which has already appeared in an Irish periodical. 
The above table of contents, it will be owned, is 
| interesting enough ; and every one will be glad to 
| do his part in calling attention to the striking and 
little-known districts which would repay the tourist 
in Ireland. Here, however, our praise must stop ; 
| since to state the case in the gentlest phrase that 
| charity can use, Mr. Macfarland will not be 
| found in his text to have fulfilled the good inten- 
| tions of his preface above quoted. 
The Life of Alfred the Great. Translated from 
| the German of Dr. R Pauli. To which is append- 
ed Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Version of Orosius, with a 
Literal English Translation, and an Anglo-Saxon 
Alphabet and Glossary. By B. Thorpe, Esq.—Dr. 
Pauli’s skilful life of Alfred received ample notice 
at our hands when reviewing the translation made 
by Mr. Wright. To the present edition is added 
Alfred’s ersion of Orosius, translated by Mr. 
Thorpe, with a brief Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
founded on Rask. Mr. Thorpe has compared 
Daines Barrington’s Orosius with the Cotton MS. 
(Tiberius, B. 1.), which contains the text from 
which Barrington printed,—and has added a literal 
version. For some time past the world has been 
expecting the completion of the critical edition of 
Orosius on which Dr. Bosworth has been at work 
for several years. His important labours are now 
thought to be drawing towards a close. They will 
give us an opportunity of bringing the character of 
Orosius as an author, and of Alfred as a trans- 
lator, fully before our readers. In the mean time 
the present work must be regarded as a forerunner, 
calculated to popularize the subject, and prepare 
fitting audience for its more critical successor. 
Thus it is that cheap literature is made to aid the 
literature which is more valuable and necessarily 
more costly.’ 

Baroda and Bombay: their Political Morality. 
By John Chapman.—This substantial and carefully- 
arranged pamphlet is an epitome of the contents | 
of the recent ponderous Blue Books published by 
Parliament with reference to the painful questions | 








connected with alleged corruption in the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. 1. Outram was the Resident 
at Baroda, and in his official capacity made certain 
specific and indignant representations to his imme- 
diate superiors, the B Government, as to 
the existence, in his belief, of wide-spread and 
gross corruption at Bombay. The executive at 
Bombay considered Col. Outram’s language dis- 
respectful, and they dismissed him. But the matter 
could not, and did not, end there. It came before 
the Court of Directors and Parliament ; and Mr. 
Chapman’s careful summary and clear narrative 
will do a great deal to bring it before the public. 
We cannot enter further into the particular merits 
of Col. Outram’s case; but the Rots already ad- 
mitted on all hands are quite sufficient to render 
further inquiry necessary,—and to justify the 
public in demanding that that inquiry shall be 
searching and bond fide. 

Of a few other matters we must dispose in 
a single paragraph.— Mr. Burke's Genealogical 
and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and 
Baronetage of the British Empire has found its 
way into a fifteenth edition. It is printed in a 
new and handsome type,—and has received 
those additions and improvements which time 
only can yield to research in the compilation and 
arrangement of books of extensive reference. The 
genealogical history of each family has undergone 
verification and extension,—new details touching 
the lineage are given,—and the pedigree records 
are enlarged so as to admit more remote members 
and make family histories more complete. The 
volume contains a mass of genealogical details per- 
spicuously arranged,—and presentsa more than com- 
monly handsome appearance, without and within. 
—Works on finance, taxation, and the budget are 
becoming so numerous that we can do no more 
than furnish the reader interested in these matters 
with a compendious reference to them severally. 
Those which seem to us most worthy of attention, 
either for novelty of view or for power of statement, 
are—Major Macdonald’s Hints to the — how to 
save; or, an Exposition of the National Debt, with 
Suggestions for relieving the Country from some of 
the Burthens of Taxation,—an anonymous work or 
The Coming Budget ; or, Notes on several Items of 
Taxation, the National Defences, the Militia, and 
the Rifle Corps,—Mr. John Coleman's Some Obser- 
vations on Direct Taxation in Reference to Com- 
mercial Reform,—Mr. Hubbard’s How should an 
Income Tac be levied? a letter to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer,—a reprint of two letters from the 
Times by the same writer, entitled Reform ; or, 
reject the Income Tax: Objections to a Reform of the 
Income Tax considered,—Mr. G. W. Hemming’s 
A just Income Tax: how possible: being a Review 
of the Evidence reported by the Income Tax Com- 
mittee, and an Inquiry into the true Principle of 
Taxation,—Elements of Taxation: to which are 
added a Summary of the Evidence adduced before 
the Parliamentary Committee on the Property and 
Income Tax, and also a complete Analysis of the 
Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom for the 
Year 1851, by the author of the prize essay on 
‘Direct Taxation,’ — and Mr. George Troup’s 
Revenue and Commerce of the United Kingdom for 
1851 contrasted with the Transactions of previous 
Years.—To these various works we may add a 
second edition of Mr. A. Gibbon’s Taxation : its 
Nature and Properties. 
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THE FATE OF LEICHHARDT. 


Our readers will remember that some time ago 
we reported the melancholy result of the Expedition 
sent out by the Government of Australia with a 
view to ascertaining, if possible, the fate of Dr. 
Leichhardt and his long-missing companions. The 
searching party had obtained what they believed 
to be certain tidings of the destruction of the ad- 
venturous explorers,—and were promised, and then 
expecting, the evidence to be afforded by the graves 
in which their remains were asserted to have been 
laid. This evidence, it will be seen by the following 
letter from Mr. Hely, who commanded the searching 
Expedition, to Sir Thomas Mitchell, the Surveyor 
General of New South Wales—now in this country 
on leave of absence—they have failed to obtain; and 
we know that a hope is still entertained in some 
quarters—but which we are quite unable to share— 
that Dr. Leichhardt will yet emerge from the wil- 
derness in which he has been lost. The letter has 
been kindly communicated to us by Sir Thomas 
Mitchell; and he precedes it by some remarks of 
his own on the character which should be given to 
such Expeditions as that of Dr. Leichhardt if they 
are to lead to success.— 


“Tf,” says Sir Thomas, “a thing is worth doing 
at all, it is worth doing well,—and this sound 
maxim never was more clearly proved than in the 
sort of Expeditions latterly permitted to be made 
into the interior of Australia, involving great 
sacrifice of life. Method and arrangement, and 
suitable men and means for such Expeditions, 
seem indispensable to success :—the want of them 
appear to us likely only to end in failure and dis- 
appointment. As such Expeditions are expected 
to yield accurate geographical information, the 
— should bea practical surveyor, competent 
to bring back accurate maps,—also, a draughtsman, 
or accompanied by one. But the real business is 
so essentially the same as campaigning, that 
generalship is more indispensable still in the leader 
of a party whether sent, or proceeding from choice, 
into what we term savage regions. There, martial 
law indeed prevails:—life, whether of the people 
there or of those following him, depends upon his 
movements—and all the precaution and care 
necessary in the leader of an army are requisite 
for his own preservation and that of his followers, 
as well as of the wild people with whom he may 
come in contact. The difficulty with the latter 
often is, how to make them know the nature of 
fire-arms which the former carry in defence, 
without an exhibition of their effect. A small 
party compared with the numbers of the savage 
tribes surrounding it is placed continually in a 
position where strict watchfulness, great patience 
and forbearance, and good-will, are all requisite— 
and not always enough, however carefully exercised 
—to prevent occasional attacks on the part of the 
natives. In Australia, the hostility of wild natives 
is almost universal,—and very natural. Patience 
and forbearance and good-will have on many occa- 
sions tended to soothe and allay their hostile 
feelings ;—but generalship and regular vigilance 
by day and by night—systematic order, discipline, 
and obedience to the leader—and, on his part, 
— 4 ee over his men—are essential 
qualities for a party proceeding into the wild in- 
terior of ential. How en remarks may 
apply to the past, it is unnecessary to show. The 





military or naval leaders have been most success- 
ful. The permanent atility of their efforts has 
been in just proportion to their experience and skill 
as surveyors—and to the judicious or injudicious 
direction of the lines of route or exploration fol- 
lowed. The eastern coast ranges are broken up 
into rocky ravines with dense brushes in them. 
The interior side is more open, but there water is 
not easily found. Kennedy and his party perished 
in the one,—Leichhardt and his party probably in 
the other. For, the scarcity of water renders it an 
object by itself almost of warfare,—and water is sure 
to concentrate the savage population, always then 
most mischievously disposed. In shaping a route, 
the geographical purposes should be first deter- 
mined, and the obstacles duly considered,—the 
leader well chosen, and still more the men to form 
his party. No strangers could live where the 
Anglo-Australian would contrive to find water, 
recover lost horses, and win his way back to a 
camping-place, by a sort of instinct. The most 
practically adventurous and successful explorer 
was one of these, Mr. Hamilton Hume,—who first 
taught Sturt how to proceed. Such men have also 
been with Leichhardt;—but it is remarkable that 
this explorer never had the same followers in any 
two expeditions. Like the first explorer, the last 
has also been a native youth, Mr. Hovenden Hely, 
whose return from a search for Leichhardt has 
already been made public. Mr. Hely was sent 
by the Government, on the petition of the Legis- 
lative Council, expressly on this errand;—and here 
we find ample illustration of the bearing of our 
remarks,—for, as Leichhardt had no definite in- 
struction to follow, nor geographical point to 
determine, Mr. Hely could neither be instructed 
where to look for him, nor himself divine where 
he went. Yet this difficult task did not appal 
him; but though he proceeded with resolution and 
judgment worthy ofa more definite object, he did not 
meet with the success which his generous efforts 
deserved in the search after his former leader. The 
whole subject should be under the control of some 
responsible authority competent to deal with it. 
The following portion of a letter from Mr. Hely 
will enable your readers to judge of the nature of 
his thankless undertaking.” — 
“* Wyoming, Brisbane Water. 

“My dear Sir Thomas,—When I left Sydney I 
had little or no hope of ever even hearing anything 
of the object of my search. It was with the in- 
tention of going by Peak Range, and thencecrossing 
to the westward to the region of your last dis- 
coveries, and in the hope of adding something to 
the geographical knowledge of the country, that I 
undertook command of the Expedition. I thought 
it not impossible that I might fall upon some of 
his old camps, and perhaps be lucky enough to find 
some clue to his fate,—but neither I myself nor any 
one in the colony thought there was much chance 
of it. Had I fulfilled my original intention, I 
should (as it has since been made apparent) have 
returned as wise as I went,—but I should at least 
have had the satisfaction of having traversed some 
new country. But the report brought in by the 
natives bore too much the stamp of probability to 
be neglected ; and I therefore turned my steps in 
that direction, —with what result you already know. 

‘When I left Darling Downs in the beginning 
of March, I had provisions calculated to last nine 
men nine months, at the rate of 5 lb. of flour, 14 lb. 
of meat, per man per week. From the Balonne I 
took another white and two natives,—thus making 
the party twelve. I had to feed all the natives that 
I met; and on more than one occasion I had up- 
wards of ten men, women, and children in the 
camp. Can it be wondered, then, that my rations 
should have run short,—more especially when we 
take into considération the scarcity of water, and 
consequently of game, and that our very small 
allowance of meat rendered absolutely necessary an 
increased ration of flour, which, however, at no time 
exceeded 11b. per diem and was seldom that, the 
average being 6 lb. per week? Our only hope of find- 
ing the remains spoken of by the natives (if there 
were any after the lapse of upwards of four years) was 
by their assistance, and the most unexpected loss 
of the interpreter deprived us of the slightest chance 
of communicating with them, Could I then do 





otherwise than return? Would it not have been the 
a of madness for me to have remained in a 

ly watered country looking for what I had not 
the remotest chance of finding, surrounded by 
savage tribes who knew our business as well as we 
knew it ourselves, and whose safety they considered 
depended on their destroying us? I did not even 
know in what direction to look; they had so com- 
pletely mystified us by telling us at one time that 
we were only two days’ journey from the seene of 
the murder—then, four—then, three—then, that 
we were on the spot itself—and then again, eight, 
and ten days from it. Could I after my return to 
the Balonne have obtained rations and another 
interpreter, I should have renewed the search; but 
as this was not to be done, my only alternative 
was to return to Sydney,—which, God knows, I did 
with a heavy heart. 

‘* You may remember my having mentioned in 
my report, that the first guide we had took us to 
your old Depét Camp, on the Maranoa, and endea- 
voured to make me believe that it was the scene 
of the white men’s murder. Some of my party were 
much inclined to believehim ; and the others knowing 
nothing about it, would not have been a bit the 
wiser had I taken it for granted that it was so, 
and returned to Sydney with the news that the 
guide had taken us to a large river about 150 
miles beyond the Balonne, and showed us bones, 
&e., as the relics of Leichhardt’s camp. I say, I 
could have done so,—and would doubtless have 
been believed, and have been received with much 
éclat as the man who had at length cleared up the 
mystery which had so long shrouded his fate. It 
would probably have been many years before the 
deception (for deception it would have been) would 
have been found out. But because I chose not 
to believe it, and insisted on going further, and 
that in the teeth of the greatest danger, I am 
abused by some for not having gone further still, 
when all chance of doing pete was at an end. 

“T say, that I went in the teeth of the greatest 
danger,—for this reason. Onef my blacks was a 
brother of one of Leichhardt’s;—and when he heard 
from our guide that this was the scene of the 
murder, he determined to avenge his brother's 
death. His duty was, to collect the horses and 
mules,—and I always made him go out on horse- 
back, and armed. He accordingly watched his 
opportunity, and shot an old gin,—and then, being 
a half savage, came to me and told me of it, as if 
he had done a very meritorious action, I went 
with him and saw the body. I could do nothing 
with him but report him on my return,—and my 
chief endeavour was to keep it from the know- 
ledge of the interpreter. Our guide, also, who 
deserted, was fired at and wounded by the watch. 
This was without my knowledge,—as I was asleep 
at the time ; but I then gave orders that for the 
future no shot should be fired at any native, except 
in cases of attack. You will, I am sure, agree 
with me that we had pulled a nest of hornets about 
our ears by the slaughter of the old woman,—and 
that if I had consulted my own safety, I would then 
and there have returned, instead of prosecuting a 
tedious search through two hundred more miles of 
country. 

**I did not mention this in my letter, but re- 
ported it privately to the Government on my 
return. Of course, there was nothing to be done 
in the matter ; did the public, however, know it, 
they might be a little more inclined to do me 
justice. 

‘I fear I shall weary you with this long epistle ; 
but if you would be kind enough to put the matter 
in its true light amongst the people in England 
who may read the Sydney papers, you would 
confer an incalculable favour on me.—Believe me, 
&e., Hovenven HEty.” 





THE LOADSTONE MOUNTAIN AT SANTO DOMINGO. 


It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody.—Roger's’s Italy. 


How tenaciously cling to memory the tales 
which in our childish years made the literature of 
the nursery! Neither the earnest duties of life, 


nor its events of grief or of joy, efface the images 
which these have left. Thus, I remember yet the 
impression made on my childish mind by tale 
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of the Loadstone Mountain. It rose, said the 
nurse, bold and solitary from the ocean’s bosom ; 
and every vessel that came within its baneful in- 
fluence was irresistibly drawn by an unseen power 
towards its shores lashed by the raging sea. When 
the doomed bark had come within a certain dis- 
tance, so great was the magnetic attraction, that 
— iron bolt and nail which held her together, 
in those days when naval architecture was unac- 
uainted with copper and copper-fastened vessels, 
flew from its hold—the planks broke asunder— 
down came the masts—and, with a hideous crash, 
the fate of the ship and her inmates was fulfilled! 

The nursery tale arose fresh to my memory 
when, during my journeyings in the interior of the 
Dominican territory, I heard of a remarkable hill 
of magnetic iron ore; not standing in the sea, 
but on the banks of the Yuna,—a river flowing 
peacefully enough during the dry season along its 
western foot, but a fearful and wide-spreading tor- 
rent during the tropical winter. My curiosity was 
excited,—and I resolved to visit and examine the 
mountain. 

An opportunity for putting my resolve in exe- 
cution offered itself last May. I left Bonao— 
where, at the Discovery, a powerful Cazique of 
that name resided, and where Columbus, as early 
as 1494, established a town—with my companion, 
on the 15th of that month. The morning was 
cloudy and oppressive :—not a breath of air moved 
the feathery leaves of the numerous palms which 
adorned the valley. We reached in safety Piedra 
Blanca :—a soli hut lying at the foot of the 
hill on the left bank of the river Maymon. 

There was something romantic in the situation 
of this humble dwelling in the mountain defile. 
The owner, an old white man, with silvery hair, 
had constructed it with his own hands after it had 
been swept away by the last inundation. The 
trunks of the Palma real had furnished the boards, 
and the Canna, or Sabal, the covering. The Buhia 
—as such humble dwellings are called—was partly 
wattled. A small spot in front, in the form of a 
circle, was neatly fenced in, and contained some 
rose bushes in full flower and yellow marygolds. 
Round a wooden eress in the centre the scarlet 
Quamoolit had twined its finely pinnated filiform 
leaves. It marked the grave of the old man’s 
daughter,—his last remaining child. 

A narrow, if not dangerous bridle-path, skirt- 
ing the steep banks of the Maymon river—and 
frequently crossing the stream where the rocks ren- 
dered its continuance impossible—led to the village 
Maymon. We issued from the woods, and entered 
a savana, bounded by a remarkable sharp-ridged 
hill, which our guide called Peguera. It was co- 
vered with pine trees ; the upper ones that crowned 
the sharp ridge stood single, one by one, so that 
their number might have been easily counted. 
The +! behind, seen between the trunks, gave 
them the appearance of gigantic columns bearing 
a leafy roof. This appearance is peculiar to the 
pine-covered mountains. The savana at the foot of 
Peguera was traversed by greenstone, in the direc- 
tion of north-west and south-east. The pretty 
Jacaranda, with its lilac blossoms and finely pin- 
nated leaves, grew out from the fissures of the 
rocks,—as did a Robinia, with bright yellow flowers. 
I had dismounted to admire their beauty and col- 
lect some specimens; but a severe shower which 
came over the hills obliged me to hasten back to 
my horse unsatisfied. 

Meanwhile, we approached an Arroyo, as the 
small streams are called. Though insignificant in 
regard to its volume of water, it had in the lapse 
of time cut a deep channel for its course,—from 
forty to fifty feet in depth, perhaps. The descent 
was steep, and slippery from the recent rain. De- 
pending on the good qualities of my horse, I de- 
scended without dismounting. The horse glided 
down, as is usual, the forelegs stretched, and be- 
hind nearly on its haunches; but unfortunately it 
came in contact with a sharp stone in the path, 
was tripped up, and tumbled over. I had an alarm- 
ing fall. Nevertheless I escaped without injuring 
myself further than the shock of coming uncere- 
moniously to the ground inflicted. 

Numerous rocks rendered the fording of the 
Maymon somewhat difficult. We arrived soon 





after at the scattered houses that on both banks of 
the river form the village Maymon,—in the times 
of the Spaniards famed for the richness of its 
copper mines. The houses are merely Buhias; but 
one which we passed on the road distinguished 
itself by its neatness, and by a number of fruit 
trees which stood before it. A sugar-mill in ruins, 
close to the hut, showed that formerly cane had 
been cultivated here. What difficulties the owner 
must have had to overcome in transporting the 
heavy iron cylinders from the distant sea shore to 
this mountain defile! Four clusters of Bamboo, 
standing close together, were so beautifully formed, 
so gigantic in size, that I have seldom seen any- 
thing so tropical so handsome! The principal 
branches could not be less than from 180 to 200 
feet in height, bending over at their summits in 
graceful arches, roofing the road, and in spite of 
their great size yielding to the breeze which 
swayed them with soft lulling sound. Some sturdy 
Ceibo trees stood near. 

We crossed the Maymon for the sixth and last 
time. There were still a few huts on its right 
bank. So many paths branched off in different 
directions from this place, that we were quite at 
fault as to which we should take. Fortunately, two 
young women coming our way gave us the neces- 
sary directions. The road is styled from here a 
‘‘camino real,” or high road. The village of May- 
mon consists of about thirty huts, and a population 
of from 450 to 500 souls. The community is im- 
proving ; and a road had lately been opened to the 
neighbouring small town of Cotuy. It may be- 
come a good one in ten years :—but for the present 
we found it in a shockingly bad state. 

Traversing a savana, we reached the river Yuna: 
—a fine stream, with white water, running with 
great swiftness. It was then past noon; and the 
shade of some Habilla trees (Hura ecrepitans) was 
so inviting, that with the fine stream of water at 
our side, and a grassy turf for the entertainment 
of our horses, we gladly dismounted, and took 
from our haversacks the requisites for a frugal 
breakfast. An old lank Negro, sitting on a half- 
starved donkey, joined us here. He was an ac- 
quaintance of our Peon’s, and the usual compli- 
ments and inquiries were exchanged between them. 
I learned from him, that the Hatillo de Maymon, 
at the foot of the mountain of loadstone, was much 
further than I had suspected,—and that probably 
night might come on before we should reach it. 

The new “camino real” led over the mountain 
Sing :—few wayfarers had yet travelled it. Skirting 
the mountain side, it resembled more a sheep-path 
than even a bridle-road. To make matters worse, 
a severe storm overtook us here, that made the old 
trees shake as if they were reeds,—and the thick 
Bejucos, or Lianes, which had been cut near the 
ground when the path was opened, still firmly 
holding on at their upper end to the gigantic 
branches which stretched over the new road tangled 
with them, Some clung yet firmly to dead branches, 
which they kept suspended in the air,—threatening 
momently to fall upon the passer-by. 

The strong trees groaned when the blast came 
on. The Bejucos, resembling more the cables of a 
large man-of-war than vegetable productions, were 
whirled about as if they were tender threads, —caus- 
ing the horses to shy; and it required all our dex- 
terity to keep the saddle, and to prevent our coming 
in rough contact with the tangled pieces of wood. 
The bad road, the thick forest, the gloom of the 
storm, and the howling of the winds combined, 
have left a lasting impression of our passage of the 
Sing on my memory. 

The storm passed away,—and the sun neared 
the horizon almost without a cloud, when we issued 
from the woods. The path opened on a savana, 
on which numerous cattle and horses were grazing. 
At the foot of a small hill, at the north-western 
limit, we saw a pleasant-looking house, painted 
gaily in green and white,—the eaves just illumi- 
nated by the last rays of the sinking sun:—a pic- 
ture of peace after the war of the elements! This 
was the Hatillo de Maymon, at the foot of the Load- 
stone Mountain. 

The proprietor, Don Adrian Vasquez, received 
us with great kindness. This worthy man had by 
dint of industry and good management acquired 





a fortune, according to the conception of the word 
in those He is the proprietor of a terri 
that would constitute a shire in Europe,—ex - 
ing for many leagues, even as far_as the banks of 
the river Ozama. A great inundation, which the 
hurricane of 1851 produced, caused the Yuna to 
rise upwards of forty feet; and the infuriated 
waters swept from Don Adrian's grazing ground 
above 1,000 head of cattle and 29 fine horses, He 
himself escaped with his family up the Loadstone 
Mountain. 

Naturally, this hill with magnetic iron was to 
me of the greatest interest. It rose above the 
savana to a height of about 60 feet, crowned at 
the summit with a majestic palm-tree, of the species 
called Palma real, The hill extends from north 
to south about 600 feet, and is bathed on its western 
foot by the river Yuna. Its northern part is covered 
with rugged black rocks, of all sizes, from that of 
a pigeon’s egg to masses a ton in weight,—every 
one of which, great or small, is more or less mag- 
netic. 

I ascertained, in the first instance, the true 
north point upon the adjacent savana, far from all 
influence of the magnetic ironstone, and marked 
it by stakes. I then ascended the Loadstone hill 
with our host. The blocks, as already observed, 
are of different sizes ; some are very black in ap- 
pearance, with metallic lustre,—others are more or 
less coloured red by oxidation. A magnifying glass 
shows that the forms of the crystals are those of 
the octohedron,—others are rhomboid. 

The influence which these rocks exercise upon 
the needle is scarcely credible. I used for my ob- 
servations one of Cary’s prismatic, and one of 
Troughton & Simms’s pocket compasses. The needles 
were placed in violent gyrations when approaching 
the ground,— in some instances they whirled round 
with great rapidity before ultimately settling with 
the north point to the south. When placed on 
other blocks, the motion was less rapid, but the 
poles were invariably reversed. Raising the com- 
passes gradually above the rocks, the magnetic 
influence lessened ; and when from three to four 
feet above the rocks, it ceased altogether. Never- 
theless, I found that the deviation was not fixed: 
Cary’s compass differed from 14° to 4° east from 
the true north point. 

The ore attracts with the greatest ease sewing- 
needles; and a piece which I possess, only two 
inches in size, and five inches in its largest circum- 
ference, weighing 2,294 grains (apothecaries’ 
weight), raises up a small key of iron weighing 32 
grains. 

The German mineralogist, G. A. Netto, as 
Seiior Vasquez informed me, dug for about six feet 
into the ground,—where he found that the quantity 
of the magnetic iron-ore diminished. I am in- 
clined to think, therefore, that they are erratic or 
travelled fragments. A trace of the ore occurs 
again near Cotuy, traversing the high road ;—but 
the blocks have much less magnetic power than at 
the Hatillo. 

With regard to its value, I will observe that 
Netto considered the ore equal to the best iron-ore 
of Danamora in Sweden and Arendahl in Norway. 
If it be considered that the Yuna waters the foot 
of the hill, and that the surrounding heights are 
clothed with pinewood,—what advantages would 
accrue to the persons who should work this mine! 
Here, tropical lassitude has tied the arms of In- 
dustry. 

The southern part of the hill consists of mountain 
limestone, the direction of which appears to be 
S. 89° E. Where this rock lies exposed to the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere, it is much worn,— 
having numerous cavities on the surface, smooth 
as if drilled; and in other instances it is perfectly 
contorted, so that such a piece broken off might 
be taken, when not seen in contact with the other 
rocks, for a stunted, knotted piece of root from 
some old tree in the primeval forest. 

At a short distance from this hill is another, 
with white marble. There is likewise veined 
j in the neighbourhood. 

The view from the Loadstone Mountain is very 
pretty. The river Yuna, which issues from the 
mountains of the great central ridge, can be traced 
for a long distance coming from the 8.8.W., 
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until it approaches close to the magnetic hill,— 
- which it passes, and loses itself in the direetion of 
morth by east in the wild mountain scenery of 
Cotuy. 
The soil of the hill is fertile :—chiefly that part 


which is composed of mountain limestone. The 
northern or magnetic part has likewise been culti- 
vated,—and has produced its crops. It is now 
overgrown with Solanums. A tree of the beautiful 
Palina real (Oreodoxa oleracea) species crowned, 
as already observed, the summit of the Loadstone 
Mountain. 

At the distance of about two miles to the S.E. 
was formerly the famous copper-mine of Maymon, 
—which the Spaniards worked with much profit. 
The ore yielded, besides the copper, 8 per cent. of 
gold by fusion. Prof. Meiner, as recorded by the 
mineralogist Haupt, procured from each quintal of 
‘quijo, or matrix, from Maymon, half an ounce of 
gold, an ounce and a half of silver, and from 40 
to 45 per cent. of copper. - 

We left the Hatillo de Maymon with a grateful 
sense of the kind attention which we had received 
from Seiior Vasquez, and highly interested with 
its picturesque scenery :—of which the Loadstone 
Mountain forms, of course, the most attractive 
point. Rosert H. Scuompurck. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE see with great satisfaction “by the terms of 
the advertisement which announces the continued 
—_- of the friends to the erection of Baron 

arochetti’s statue, that the portion of the pro- 
ject which connected that work with the Great 
Exhibition in the relation of its Representative 
would appear to be abandoned. According to the 
new form, the promoters ask for the erection “on 
some conspicuous site of the metropolis” of the 
equestrian statue of Richard Cceur-de-Lion, “ exhi- 
buted by the Baron at the Great Exhibition of 
1851.” If this be a frank and bond fide abandon- 
ment, the objectionable element disappears,—and 
the scheme makes a strong public appeal on its 
own legitimate grounds. Cceur-de-Lion was not 
a hero after our hearts,—and is not one to be 
erected on our public pedestals in order that he 
may air his virtues conspicuously for the benefit of 
modern times. But he is a representative of his 
wn age,—an age lying low down in the series by 
which grew up the structure of modern’ society, — 
on which as a single stratum our consummate 
civilization is as certainly founded, as are the 


waving palms and luxuriant fruits that show their 


beauty and their glory over the bright waters of 
tropic seas reared on the dead coral that wrought 
far down amid the hideous things and abominations 
of the great Pacific. He belongs to an early page 
in the long History of our actual institutions,—and 
his place as an illustration is properly at that page. 
To place him as in any sense a picture of the grand 
climax and catastrophe which was presented within 
the Palace of Glass, would be such an introversion 
as it is incredible that a country which could pro- 
duce the Palace of Glass itself should commit. We 
have continued to receive numbers of communica- 
tions on the subject of this strange practical ana- 
chronism,—and in that circumstance we have felt 
a sort of guarantee that it would never be permitted 
to take place. Some of our correspondents have 
pointed out, too, that even if it were possible to 
present by means of some single object included in 
the Exhibition the moral of the whole, it would 
be a tremendously invidious and responsible task 
to select one and give it this enormous pre-emi- 
nence over all the tens of thousands by. which it 
was surrounded,—and if a work of Art were to be 
adopted as the great representative, the arbitrary 
choice of an individual would be a gross offence to 
all the other nationalities concerned. As an 
historic document and a fine work of Art, we 
repeat, we are cordial friends to the erection 
of the Baron Marochetti’s statue, if we could 
only get for the public some assurance that no 
reservation of a thought at once so absurd 
and so unjust lurks under the silent substitution 


of terms. Of course, we have no disposition to” 


doubt the honour and fair dealing of such a body 
of noblemen and gentlemen as sign their names to 
the new terms in the papers; but in public matters 








we cannot afford to be over-scrupulous, and men 
should not claim the right to be over-sensitive. 
No one who remembers the evasion by which the 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington. ob- 
tained its absurd quarters on the Matble Arch can 
blame us if we solicit some more distinct assurance 
that Richard Ceeur-de-Lion is no longer intended 
to override the Palace of Glass. 

Our Correspondents are eager, too, in their 
adoption of the idea of a statue of Prince Albert 
on the spot where the nations gathered, as at once 
an expression of gratitude for the thought that 
suggested the gathering, and—therefore—a fit 
memorial of the gathering itself. In reference to 
this subject, we have reeeived a communication 
from Bolton, informing us that the local committee 
there for the Great Exhibition, as long ago as 
September 1851, petitioned the Royal Commission- 
ers to signalize the place and event by a statue of 
their Prince. President. The petition had, pro- 
perly, no success,—because the Prince was under- 
stood positively to refuse his assent to any portion 
of the surplus fund being expended on a testimo- 
nial to himself. The memorial, be it what it will, 
should be a spontaneous and a national one :— 
and we submit, that it would well become a com- 
munity like Bolton—one of the great centres of 
industry-—to get up a new movement in this sense. 
Meantime, we recommend the project to the very 
distinguished body of noblemen and gentlemen 
themselves who are moving in the Marochetti 
matter :—that is, that they should undertake to 
carry out their whole scheme—in two parts, in- 
stead of one. 

On Thursday last Prince Albert laid the founda- 


‘tion stone of the new Asylum for Idiots at Earls- 


wood, near Reigate. The site chosen for this new 
building—which is to allow a scheme, in which we 
think our readers take a deep and serious interest, 
to be carried out on a larger scale and with better 
appointment than has hitherto been possible—is 
one of great scenic beauty. The Asylum will 
stand on a rising ground and overlook a large ex- 
tent of country. There was.a large and imposing 
ceremonial rite, of which the deposit of offerings 
on the stone, by a procession of nearly four hun- 
dred lady-donors, was the most interesting if not the 
most picturesque feature. The estimated cost of 
the building, ground, and ap is about 
35,000/.,—towards which sum we understand that 
10,0007. was raised on the day of inauguration. 


‘The Lord ee following up his very laudable. 


movements for the promotion of Science and Art 
among the industrial classes, has, we understand, 
invited the masters and mistresses of our schools 
to an entertainment to be given for their benefit 
at the Mansion House on the 30th inst.,—and the 
treasurers and secretaries to a conference, to meet 
Her Majesty's Commissioners, and devise the means 
of improving the schools of the metropolis and its 
environs. 

The Committee some time since appointed by 
the Society of Antiquaries to frame a new set of 
regulations for the government of that body, have, 
we are informed, given in their Report,—and we 
are led to believe that it is of a character to imply 
a complete revivification of that long slumberous 
body. The present state of the matter, we under- 
stand, is, that the Report has been referred back 
to the Committee for their consideration of certain 
amendments suggested by the Council ;—and we 
hope ere long to be enabled to give our readers 
who have followed with interest the recent pro- 
ceedings within this Society some idea of its pro- 
visions. Meantime, we may say that the reduced 
subscription is fast justifying itself as a source of 
revenue,—and the soreness which attended the 
discussion of that question is, we have reason to 
think, as fast wearing out. 

That it is in the nature of extreme theorists to 
misunderstand plain statements, to attribute nar- 
row views, and to deal in the nice question of 
human motive, is one of those old remarks which 
are continually finding new illustration. A week 
or two ago, as our readers may remember, we had 
occasion to point out in a few words—calm words, 
we think—the dangerous character of an amend- 
ment to Lord John Russell’s Education Bill pro- 
posed by the member for Rochdale. This has had 





the effect of eatling forth some columns of reply 
in the Nonconformist newspaper; to which, how- 
ever, we should have had no objection, so far as 
the argument is concerned, had not the writer 
gone out of his way to exhibit his lack of charity. 
His article is headed ‘The Mask dropped,’—and 
its text broadly insinuates that the Athenwam has 
a personal interest in the success of the Govern- 
ment plans, and that it does not quite understand 
the subject on which it ventures to express opinions. 
We had said, that if Mr. Miall’s amendment should 
be carried, ‘‘ most of the sectaries—episcopal and 
dissenting—would probably withdraw their support 
from the national schools, and their teaching from 
competent inspection.” Our contemporary fancies 
that in the words ‘‘national schools” we mean 
to designate the arch-sectarian National Society’s 
schools,—and on the strength of his own misappre- 
hension proceeds to lecture us on our ignorance of 
the character and teaching of the schools for which 
he makes us plead. We scarcely think it possible 
that any other reader of the Athenccum could have 
imagined that in speaking of the national schools 
—the schools of the State—we were referring to 
or defending the schools of any sect or society :— 
the more especially as the phrase begins with the 
expression of a fear lest, under the proposed amend- 
ment, the “‘sectarians, Episcopal and Dissenting,” 
might withdraw their quota of the education rate. 

Following the example of the English Govern- 
ment, France has determined to send a compli- 
mentary mission over to attend the inauguration 
of the New York Industrial Exhibition. M. Sal- 
landroux De Lamornaix, who is about to visit 
Dublin on special service in connexion with its 
Exhibition, has been selected for the transatlantic 
journey. He receives instructions to represent his 
country on ceremonial occasions,—to examine the 
articles exhibited,—and to report on such new 
markets as may be open to French industry, and 
on the nature of any treaties which might be con- 
cluded in favour of the enterprise and commerce 
of his country. 

We learn from Paris that M. Lamartine—still 
devoting himeelf to literature exclusively—is en- 
gaged in writing a ‘History of the Constituent 
Assembly.’ Some portion of this work is ex- 

to appear before long in the columns of 
the Siécle. 

An advertisement in the papers warns the re- 
printers of American books for our literary market 
ef. the danger# which they may incur in that 
wholesale piratical seiztire of what is believed to be 
unprotected copyright which is so much the habit 
of the day on both sides of the Atlantic that the 
question of property is becoming extremely con- 
fused—the distinction between meum and tuum dif- 
ficult to make. Messrs. Ingram, Cooke & Co. have 
reprinted a work by an American author, entitled 
‘Money: How to get, how to keep, and how to 
use it,'—not being, as they say, aware that the 
said American author had taken—‘‘ ‘ conveyed,’ 
the wise it call,”—a quantity of his matter from an 
English writer, Me, Weary Taylor. Poaching in 
a free-warren, they have thus got hold of the 
wrong ye Mr. Taylor seeing no reason why 
he should submit to the double injury of a literary 
and a pécuniary abstraction, reclaims his own; and 
the English reprinters are obliged, as advertise- 
ments show, to apologize for their illicit seizure, 
and to cancel the work so far as the pages in ques- 
tion are concerned. 

While writing on this subject, we may take the 
opportunity of referring to a kindred topic :—the 
appropriation of well-known and popular titles 
to American books reprinted in this country. We 
see advertised ‘The Chronicles of Clovernook’ by 
one of the cheap reprinting houses, ina series; and 
on looking narrowly, we find that it is a ‘Chronicle’ 
by ‘‘ Aunt Cary,” or some such person,—and not 
the well-known work of Mr. Dougias Jerrold. 
This is in any case improper : — and we should 
think it is a breach of copyright. A title is always 
a significant and often an essential part of a book, 
—and, as such, has a claim for legal protection. 

We understand, that the prize of 100 guineas 


offered by the Associate Institution for the best 
essay ‘On the Laws Respecting the Protection of 
Women,’ has been awarded to James Edward 
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Davis, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of the Oxford Circuit. 
‘The adjudicators were, the Bishop of Oxford, 
Vice Chancellor Wood, and Mr, Roundell Palmer, 
M.P. 

A very numerous meeting of the members and 
friends of the Whittington Club and Metropolitan 
Atheneum took place on Wednesday evening in 
the large room of the institution:—Mr. Mechi 
taking the chair, supported by Mr. Lushington, 
and other friends. The novelty and extent of this 
institution have rendered it very difficult to manage, 
—and its failure has more than once seemed im- 
smineat. Complaints, indeed, have reached our 
hands from time to time against the management 
-of this Society; with which we have refrained from 
meddling, that we might not encourage disaffec- 
tion among the members, and increase difficulties 
for the Directors. When things come to the 
worst, it is said they often mend, —and this 
seems to have been the case with the Whitting- 
ton Club. An Investigation Committee was ap- 
pointed some time since to make a complete 
examination of the affairs of the Club. This 
committee reported that the general working ex- 

nses of the institution might be greatly reduced. 

he Managing Committee adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Investigation Committee,—and 
the result has been, we are informed, highly satis- 
factory. The Club department has been farmed 
out,—and the expression of contentment at the 
amanner in which the members are now supplied 
with refreshments was unanimous. At Christmas 
last, when the position of the institution was most 
precarious, the subscription was raised from two to 
three guineas a year ; but the effect, of this increase 
of rate has been not to increase, but to reduce the 
income of the Club. A large number of the mem- 
-bers advocate an immediate return to the old rate 
of subscription ; and they were warmly supported 
in that opinion by the chairman of the meeting,— 
who suggested that a Committee of the members 
should endeavour to make up the list of members 
to 1,000, and then reduce the subscription. Some 
of the most energetic members of the Club expressed 
their determination to follow out the suggestion. 
We trust their efforts will be sucvessful ;—for the 
failure of the first experiment in establishing a 
People’s Club and Athenzum would be a blow to 
the cause of social progress. The effect of the Club 
is, to bring the various sections of the middle classes 
into friendly communication, and, as was shown 
by several of the speakers, to induce economy and 
temperance in its members. 

In Edinburgh, subscriptions to the amount of 
1,600/. have been raised towards the erection of a 
statue to the late Lord Justice-General,—and a 
public bust to Sir William Hamilton, to be placed 
in the College, is talked of.—The rebuilding of the 
Adelphi Theatre in the same city—a week or two 
since destroyed by fire—is to be immediately pro- 
ceeded with,—according to the plans resolved on 
for its reconstruction previously to that unfortu- 
nate occurrence. 

From Athens, it is stated that M. Demetrius 
Galanos, the most learned linguist that modern 
Greece has produced, and who for more than twenty 
years occupied with distinction the Chair of San- 
scrit at the College of Benares, in Hindostan, has 
died in the latter city, at the age of sixty-nine. His 
numerous works on the different idioms of Asia— 
the fruit of forty years’ research, and which are all 
unpublished—M. Galanos has bequeathed to the 
University of Athens, on condition of its causing 
them to be published:—for which purpose the 
testator has left sufficient funds. The University 
accepts the gift and the office,—and has appointed 
its rector, Dr. Georgio Thypaldos, to conduct the 
publication. The works will make about ten folio 
volumes. 

In Hanover the first stone of a Royal Museum 
of German Antiquities has just been laid. 

The Advance ship, fitted out at the expense of 
Mr. Grinnell, sailed for the Arctic Regions from 
New York on the 31st of last month, under the 
command of Dr. Kane. ‘The Advance, as will be 
remembered, has already sustained the rough en- 
counters of an Arctic cruise. For the present 
voyage she has been additionally strengthened, 
and in every way fitted for the service in which 


she is engaged. The primary object of the Expe- 
dition will be, to search for Sir John Franklin: 
But this is not incompatible with other objects, and 
special attention will be given to scientific obser- 
vations. For this purpose, Dr. Kane carries with 
him a set of magnetical and meteorological instru- 
ments, which have been provided by the liberality 
of the Smithsonian Institution. The line of explo- 
ration is expected to stretch to the north of any 
latitude that has yet been attained,—and will thus 
probably yield very interesting results. The Expe- 
dition is provided with an astronomer—Mr. Sonn- 
tag, late of Altona,—and also witha naturalist. The 
latter is supplied with a fine and complete daguerre- 
otype apparatus, and with everything necessary 
for preserving specimens in natural history. Dr. 
Kane’s instructions are, in the firstinstance to endea- 
vour to penetrate through the northern avenues of 
Baffin’s Bay into the supposed Polar Basin. Should | 
the Advance be arrested by ice, depots of provisions | 
are to be pushed forward by sledges drawn by Es- | 
quimaux dogs, and Dr. Kane will personally head 
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‘PROUT'S PANORAMA of the GOULD FIELDS.—Three New 
Pictures—Lirs in Mecnovens, a Goip-Dicora’s Weppixo—Lire 
at the Diccinos, Forest Creex—and a Binv’s- Eve View of 
Gop Fir.ps, painted from receut Sketches—have just boon SOM. 
Among the other Scenes are Madeira—The Cape—Melbourne— 
Geelong— Mount Alexander—Sydney—Summer-hill Creek —and 
Ophir. The Panorama is described (at Three aud Eight) by Mr. 
Prout, who resided many years in the colony. At 309, Kegent 
Street, next the Polytechnic.— Admission, 1s. ; Central Seats, 2s, ; 
Gallery, 6d. Daily, at Twelve, Three, and Eight. . 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, — PATRON : — 
H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT.—NEW and INTERESTING AT- 





YEKY EVENING (exeepe Saturday) at Nine, the FLRST 
PART ofan HISTORICAL LECTURE on “ ETH B8,” 
from its Source to its Estuary, by GEORGE BUCKLAND, be 
assisted by Miss Blanche Younge, with APPROPRIATE SONGS 
and DISSOLVING SCENERY, in addition to the varied SCI- 
ENTIFIC LECTURES and EXHIBITIONS.—Open Mornings 
and Evenings. Admission, is. ; Schools, and Children under Ten 
years of age, Half-price. 








SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. —June 13.—Sir R. I. Murchison 
in the chair.—Thbis was the last meeting for the 
session. — Mr. J. M. Ziegler, of Winterthur, 
Lieut. J. Bellot, of the Imperial French Navy, 


a party whose object will be to reach the open | Sir J. Pakington, Sir W. Copley, Sir F. Doyle, 
water. Thus the supposed existence of a strait, G. Tomline, Esq., G. Moffatt, Esq., Col. G. 
or channel leading from the north of Baffin’s Bay | Napier, Prof. E. Solly, Capt. B. Williams, Drs. 
to a Polar Sea will be proved or refuted,—and we | Wagstaff and Price, 5, Donaldson, J. G. Cole, 
shall in all probability obtain accurate knowledge | E. W. Whinfield, C, Seven, and J. W. Cunningham, 
of the configuration of the head of the above | Esqs., were elected Fellows.—The communications 
Bay. All Dr. Kane's officers and men are volun- | were :-—‘ Island of Chusan,’ by Sir J. F. Davis.— 
teers, and are represented as being aimirably | ‘ Peninsula of Samand, in St. Domingo,’ by Sir R. 
adapted for the service in which they are en- | Schomburgk.—‘ Rio Negro, and the Head Waters 
gaged. | of the Amazon,’ by A. R. Wallace, Esq.— ‘ Rio 
An error of transcription in our Gossip columns | Maulé, in Chili,’ by Capt. W. Hall.—‘ Remarks 
of last week escaped notice until too late for cor-| on the Levels taken in Jerusalem with the 
rection in the proper place. By a mistake easily | Aneroid,’ by Capt. W. Allen.—‘ Excursions from 
intelligible to writers for the press—an accidental , the Atrata to the Bay of Cupica,’ by Commander 
transcribing from the wrong line in copying from | Friend, R.N.—‘ Contributions to the Arctic Geo- 
tabulated results—we were made to describe the | graphy of the Norsemen,’ by Prof, Ch. Rafn, of 
population as having far more than doubled in | Copenhagen, &c.—‘Chusan,’ by Sir J. Davis. — 
thirty-three years, —quoting the American law of | This island, important from its ios posi- 
increase instead of the English. The error, though | tion, being in 30° of north latitude, appears to 
it alters the proportions of our argument, does not | deserve more attention than has hitherto been 
affect its principle. It does not materially change | bestowed on it.—The President directed attention 
the inferences drawn by us from the series of | to the Expedition proposed by Mr. Ernest Haug 
figures in which it stood. It remains to be shown, | to ascend the Victoria River, in North Australia, 
as we argued, that any considerable portion of | thence to penetrate to the east towards the Gulf 
‘the national growth and increase” to which we | of Carpentaria, and the country behind the present 
then referred is directly traceable to the action ; 80 rapidly increasing colonies of Eastern Australia. 
of the voluntary system. The growth, such as | —Mention was next made of the departure of Mr. 
it is and so far below the demands of the age, is | Albert Robinson, who, in his yacht, was about to 
chiefly, we repeat, to be attributed to the action | proceed to Greenland to investigate the mineral 
of the State, and to the great Societies which have | resources of that country. 
been organized with a view to aid its efforts or: to | t ' ‘ 
anticipate them. This was—and is—the gist of, AsStaTic. — May 21. — Anniversary Meeting. — 
our argument; though the figures by which we | Prof. H. H. Wilson in the chair.—The Report of 
helped to illustrate it were wrong.—The population , the Council commenced with congratulations on 
of England has doubled itself in about fifty years, the prosperous condition of the Society ; and pro- 
—not thirty-three, as we were made by a literal ceeded to notice such changes has had occurred 
mis-copy to say. | among the members. Fourteen had died during 
| the year; among whom were his Grace the 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGARSQUARE— | Duke of Wellington, Mr. Erskine, son-in-law of 
pry tty Rt) aa VW OPEN. | Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. James Atkinson, 
> JUHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Sec. | an elegant Orientalist, the translator and epito- 
<onITUTION. Pall Mall.—T . mizer of the great epic poem of Firdausi, Dr. 8. 
a ‘Callection ot PICTURES by ANCIENT. SASTERS "and Lee, the distinguished Oo ma Professor and self- 
rye tne S eeneTs. ee nGn [Sol Becca, | taught Orientalist, and the celebrated M. Burnonf, 
of Paris, whose studies in the Zend have formed 
an epoch in the history of the language. — The 
continued efforts of the French and English disco- 
verers in Assyria during the past year formed the 
next subject of the Report, and the results on both 














SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
THE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 
peter at <3 Gallery 5, y -t — Bast. from Nine till Dusk.— 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalozue, Sixpence. 
en GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 














The NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. | 
—The NINETEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 80- | 
CIETY is NUW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, Daily, | 
from Nine till Dusk.—Admission 1s. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 








The AMATEUR EXHIBITION, PALL MALL, comprising | 
upwards of 460 Original Sketches and Drawings, entirely by Ama- 
teur Artists, will SHORTLY CLOSED, at the Gallery, 121, 
Pall Mall (oppose the Opera-House Colonnade),— Admission, 1e., 
from Ten till dusk; Catalogue,é6d. E,C. BECKER, Secretary. 

Gallery, 121, Pall Mall. 


ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street.— 
Messrs. GRIEVE and TELBLN’S NEW DIORAMA, illustrating 
the ROUTE of THE OCEAN MAIL (via the Cape) to INDIA 
and AUSTRALIA, from Sketches by Mr. J. Calvert, the Austra- 
lian Geologist, Mr. Brierly, F.R.G.5., Capt. Barnett, H.E.LC., 

‘apt. J. V. Hall, 8.8.C., and Dr. Ganthony, is now exhibiting 
daily, at 3 and 8 o’clock.—Admission, 14., 28. éd., and 3s. 


GOLD NUGGETS at the GREAT GLOBE.—A Large Collec- 
tion of AUSTRALIAN GOLD, together with Rocks, erals, 
and ious Stones. of Australia, at Mr. W¥LD’S LARGE 
MUDEL of the EARTH, Leicester Square. tures hourly 
upon every subject of Geographical Science.—Open daily from 
10 to 10. Children under 12 years of age and Schools, ha!f-price. 

















sides were communicated ; but with more detail in 
the case of the former, from the circumstance that 
a connected statement of the discoveries bas been 
published in France, while we are dependent on 
the incidental notices in private letters for what 
we know of the labours of our countrymen. 
Vaulted passages, colonnades, and chambers full 
of valuable relics, testify to the skill and energy 
of the French explorers ; and a large collection of 
cylinders, tiles, ornaments, and vessels of beautiful 
workmansbip, in agate, marble and cornelian, form 
the nucleus of an Assyrian museum at Paris ; 
which is to be adorned, also, with photographic 
views of the discoveries, taken upon the spot, and 
in many cases coloured with the actual. pigments 
found at the same time, among which a splendid 
cake of ultramarine is recorded, as big as a pigeon’s 
egg. The good understanding between the rival 
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discoverers is a gratifying fact; and M. Place 
ully acknow the hints he has received 

m Col. Rawlinson, derived from his readings of 
the inscriptions, and which had pointed out a 
course of exhumation that promised the best re- 
sults. The labours of our countrymen have also 
been attended with success ; beautiful gold 
ornaments, cylinders, vases of sculptured basalt, 
&c. have been dug up at Sherif Khan. The 
letters of Col. Rawlinson from time to time have 
kept the Society informed of his discoveries. In 
one letter he gives an account of a bronze lion, 
discovered at Nebbi Yunus, bearing the inscription 
‘* Esarhaddon, king of kings, conqueror of Misr 
and Cush” (Egypt and Ethiopia). In another, he 
inclosed a copy of an inscription in a Semitic 
alphabet, being one of a numerous collection of 
inscriptions upon sheet lead, packed in sepulchral 
jars, discovered at a place called Abushudhr. With 
a third he communicated a list of the Babylonian 
months, found on a slab, by the aid of which the 
succession of events recorded in the inscription of 
Bisitun may be approximately determined. In 
the last letter received, he states that he had pre- 
pared, with great pains, a full account of his 
recent labours and discoveries, for the purpose of 
being read at this meeting; but the mail by which 
it had been despatched had been plundered by the 
Auezeh Arabs, and it was said that they were wear- 
ng the unknown cuneiform characters as amulets. 
Col. Rawlinson had at length received the long- 
expected cylinders from Kilah Shergat,—a splendid 
document consisting of 800 lines of writing, which 
contains the bulletins of Tiglath Pileser 1., and is 
at least 100 years older than any other document 
yet discovered. He says that he cannot attempt 
to give even a résumé of the inscription ; but it 
shows that the king warred principally in Armenia, 
Cappadocia, Pontus, and the shores of the Euxine, 
—-and that he crossed the Kurdish mountains to 
the east and the Euphrates to the west. He over- 
ran Northern Syria and Cilicia, but did not attempt 
to penetrate towards Palestine. Having fairly 
entered upon a period anterior to the glories of 
Nineveh and Calah, Col. Rawlinson says he does 
not despair of ascending up to the institution of 
the monarchy. The writing of this inscription of 
Tiglath Pileser is better, the language more polish- 
ed, and the grammatical distinctions more nicely 
marked than in later Tegends. The capital city 
Assur is, of coursé, the Allasar of Genesis, of 
which Arioch was king ; and the Tel-Assar of the 
Targums, which is used for the Mosaic Resen. 
He considers the site of Nineveh to be determin- 
ately fixed at Nebbi Yunus, Calah at Nimrid, and 
Resen at Kilah Shergat. A slab of Sennacherib’s 
recently found at Nebbi Yunus is of much interest. 
It contains an account of two campaigns, later 
apparently than those chronicled in the annals,— 
one against Merodach Baladan, and the other 
against the confederated kings of the East, among 
whom is a king of the Persians, whose name is 
unfortunately lost. The new, broken obelisk, from 
Nimrid, has not yet reached Col. Rawlinson, but 
he expects much from it, as, judging from the de- 
scription, it is not a duplicate of the old one. The 
writer turned, lastly, to his real treasure-house of 
discovery, the débris, in fact, of the Royal library, 
of which Layard’s collection formed the upper and 
better preserved part. Here he has found frag- 
ments of alphabets, syllabaria, and explanations of 
ideographic signs; also a table of notation, with 
the phonetic readings of the signs, showing that 
the Assyrians counted by sixties, in exact agree- 
ment with the sossos, saros, and neros of Berossus. 
The numbers are completely Semitic. There are 
also elaborate dissections of the Pantheon, geo- 
graphical dissertations explaining the ideographs 
for countries and cities, designating their products, 
and describing their positions ; the principal Asiatic 
rivers and mountains are also given. There are 
treatises on weights and measures, divisions of 
time, points of the compass, &c. &c. There is an 
almanack for twelve years, apparently forming a 
cycle like that of the Mongols. Each year bears 
a name, generally that of a god, and all the old 
annals are numbered after this cycle. Again, there 
are lists of stones, metals, and trees, or elementary 
tracts on geology, metallurgy, and ‘botany, and 





astronomical and astrological formule without end. 
There are also what appear to be veritable gram- 
mars and dictionaries ; and much guess-work will 
be spared by a sure guide which he has found to 
the determination of ideographic signs, and their 
distinction from phonetic characters. The whole 
collection is in fragments; but it gives a most 
curious insight into the state of Assyrian science 
whilst Greece was still sunk in barbarism. Col. 
Rawlinson has found the ideographs for Warka or 
Erech, Accad or Kaskar, Calneh or Niffer, &c.,— 
and has thus got a sure footing on the slippery 
ground of Babylonian geography. Altogether, he 
expresses himself “ delighted at the splendid field 
now opening out. The labour of carrying through 
a complete analysis will be immense; but the 
results must be brilliant.” He concludes with 
stating, that a splendid ruin, full of marbles and 
sculpture, has been recently discovered in Southern 
Chaldea, at a place called Abu Shahrein.—The 
Council next announced the completion of the 
Memoir on the Scythic Inscription at Bisitun, by 
Mr. Norris ; copies of which were laid upon the 
table, though not yet quite ready for delivery to 
the members, the last sheets being uncorrected. 
This memoir is devoted to an examination and 
analysis of the second kind of cuneiform writing, 
the decipherment of which has been successfully 
begun by Prof. Westergaard, under the designa- 
tion of Median. The language of this inscription 
is believed by Mr. Norris to have been that of the 
Nomadic tribes of the Persian empire, and to be 
cognate with the so-called Scythic, Tartar, or 
Ugrian languages. A small inscription by Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, found at Susa, is also examined 
in the memoir ; and recent researches of Col. Raw- 
linson appear to show that all the inscriptions 
of that part of the empire, older than the epoch of 
Nebuchadnezzar, were written in cognate dialects. 
It was hoped that a memoir ‘On the Scyths of 
Persia,’ which has been for some time preparing 
by Col. Rawlinson to accompany the analysis, 
would have reached England early enough to form 
part of this delivery, but it is feared that it may 
have been among the Arab plunder. — After 
noticing the evening lectures which have been 
given during the session, the introduction of which, 
as a new feature in the Society's operations, has 
given very great satisfaction, the meeting approved 
of the Report, and proceeded to pass the customary 
votes of thanks to the officers.—Prof. Wilson, in 
returning thanks for the vote passed to him, im- 
pressed upon the members the necessity of exertion 
in order to maintain the character of the Society, 
as it had many formidable and worthy competitors 
in various parts of the world. He also brought to 
their notice a few of the most recent additions to 
Oriental knowledge. A memoir left by the la- 
mented Burnouf has done all that deep learning 
and critical sagacity can probably effect in illustra- 
tion and interpretation of the ancient inscriptions 
of Kapur-di-Giri, Girnar, and Dhauli. M. Julien’s 
translation of the memoirs of Hiuen Sang, who 
resided for seventeen years in India about the 
middle of the seventh century, throws considerable 
light upon the state of India at that period. Hiuen 
Sang’s object in resorting to India, was to learn 
Sanscrit, in order to translate the Buddhist works 
in that language into Chinese. He gives an in- 
teresting abstract of Sanscrit grammar, and of the 
Sankhya philosophy. Many Sanscrit works were 
translated into Chinese by him and others; and it 
is possible that some of these may be found in the 
monasteries of China, when we become better 
acquainted with that country.—A communication 
which the Professor had received from the branch 
Society of Bombay contained matter of very con- 
siderable interest. Dr. Stevenson had transmitted 
to that Society his translations of the inscriptions 
in the caves of Nassik, with an accompanying 
memoir. It appears that there are three principal 
caves, and some lesser excavations, the former 
bearing upon them the names of four sovereigns 
of the Deecan and Guzerat. The first cave was 





constructed for Buddhist priests, by the queen of 
king Gotamiputra, and its date corresponds with 
838 a.p. In the principal inscription, four differ- 
ent institutions in the capital are meutioned,—a 





hospital for the sick and infirm; a military college; 


a college for the instruction of Buddhist priests; 
and an institution for the teaching of Brahmanical 
science. Another curious inscription in this cave 
contains a regular bill of sale from the owner of 
the surrounding fields, showing a very creditable 
respect for private property, and depriving the 
English Government of the honour of first acting 
upon just principles in this respect. The furthest 
cave was constructed by the military commander 
of Gotamiputra’s son, who is mentioned in the 
annals of China. The inscriptions in the central 
cave are the most interesting; and, from the forms 
of the letters, Dr. Stevenson conceives them to 
have been executed about B.c. 22. They record 
the gifts of a son-in-law and daughter of one of 
the Indian Satraps,—a race of rulers who were 
first deputies of the ancient Greeco-Bactrian mon- 
archs; next of their Parthian successors; and lastly, 
independent sovereigns. The name of the Satrap is 
Nabapana, and of his sovereign, Kshaharata,— 
neither of which is Indian. The name of the 
son-in-law, and of his father, prove them to have 
been Hinds. A million and a half sterling is 
said to have been dedicated to the support of 
the monastery. One of the inscriptions is in good 
Sanscrit ; and others are in Prakrit. The facts 
recorded show that Brahmans and Buddhists were 
equally favoured; and that the Sanscrit and the 
Pali, or Prakrit, languages, were concurrently 
used at the commencement of our era. 

The meeting then proceeded to ballot for the 
Council and Officers of the ensuing year ; and the 
Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie was elected Vice- 
President, in the place of Col. Sykes, resigned. The 
other officers were re-elected ; and the following 
gentlemen were elected new Members of Council’: 
—Col. Bagnold, N. Bland, J. W. Bosanquet, J. 
Fergusson, Esqs., Sir T. Erskine Perry, and Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir George Pollock, G.C.B. 





Royat Socrery or LireraturE.—June 8.— 
Sir John Doratt, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Hogg 
continued the reading of his paper ‘On Icelandic 
History and Literature.” Mr. Hogg stated that 
the modern government of Iceland under the 
regal power of Denmark consisted of a Chief Go- 
vernor, who lives at the capital Reikjavik, the 
existing inhabitants of which are, for the most 
part, Danes. The island is divided into four dis- 
tricts or Fiordnungs, which are administered by 
deputies. The ancient laws of the country are 
still chiefly used; but the law of primogeniture is 
not known, and land is held either in fee or under 
long leases from the crown. The island appears 
to have been once covered with forests, which are, 
however, now nearly extinct; only a few dwarf 
birches and willows are seen, but no trees, and 
the people are dependent for fuel upon turf or peat. 
The poorer people suffer much from the severity 
of the climate, and from leprous diseases induced 
by the dirtiness of their habits, and the coarse un- 
wholesome food on which they subsist. Their 
chief occupation is fishing and raising herds of 
cattle. In numbers they have greatly diminished. 
Once there is said to have been 100,000 souls in 
the island. At present, however, the population 
is supposed not to exceed 48,000 persons. As a 
people they are of mild, honest, and religious dis- 
positions, and remarkably well educated, much 
superior knowledge being found among them,— 
which, considering the poverty of the country, is 
worthy of note. Parents, assisted by the parish 
priests, are the chief instruments of education, the 
latter acquiring their means of teaching at a sort 
of college, or high school, at Bessasted, in the 
peninsula of Altaness. The Icelandic dialect is 
(as is well known) a variety of the great Indo- 
European family of languages, and belongs to the 
Scandinavian subdivision. An excellent grammar 
of it has been published by the celebrated Danish 
philologer, Prof. Rask, who lived in Iceland for 
three years. This dialect is called by the natives 
“‘Islengka-tunga.” The Icelanders were early 
famous for their cultivation of literature—and the 
skalds, or poets of the island, have obtained a 
European celebrity. Many, however, of the oldest 
songs, having been oral and never committed to 
writing, have now perished. 
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Liynzan.—June 14.—Prof. T. Bell, President, 
in the chair.—The Chairman on taking his seat 
for the first time delivered a short address, referring 
to the retirement of Mr. Brown, and the position 
af the Society.—The Rev. T. Hugo was elected a 
Fellow.— Mr. W. Thomson exhibited two photo- 
graphic portraits of two natives of Cape York, 
Australia.— Mr. T. Hogg exhibited specimens of 
Sir J. E. Smith’s variety (8) of the common prim- 
rose (Primula vulgaris), gathered in a wood 
near Stockton-upon-Tees.—The President nomi- 
nated R. Brown, Esq., W. Spence, Esq., N. Wal- 
lich, Esq., M.D., and W. Yarrell, Esq., Vice- 
Presidents.— Mr. Westwood exhibited a volume 
of autograph letters addressed to Philip Miller, 
Esq., by various naturalists.—Mr. Newport read 
a note on Dipterous Parasites which attack the 
Earwig and Em Moth, and on the Habits of 
the Dynartes —Mr. Yarrell exhibited a 
specimen of the Dusky Petrel ( Pujinus obscwrus ). 
This bird flew on board a sloop, off the island of 
Valentia, on the south-west coast of Ireland, on 
the evening of the llth of last. It is 
often confounded with the Manx Petrel ( Pufinus 
Anglorum). Specimens of both birds were ex- 
hibited. The Dusky Petrel, though very numerous 
in the Azores, the Islands, the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Gulf of Mexico, New Zeaiand, 
Norfolk Island, and King George’s Sound, in 
Australia, had been recorded to have been taken 
only four times in Europe.—A paper was read, 
from J. Hogg, Esq., ‘On the Artificial Breeding 
of Salmon and Trout.’ 





EnTomoLocicaL.—June 6.—E. Newman, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—Exhibitions of the fol- 
lowing rare British insects, lately captured or 
reared, were made:—WNotodonta trepida, by Mr. 
Waring, Anticlea Berberata, by Mr. Bond, Noto- 
donta Carmelita, by Mr. Stevens, and Lithocolletis 
Stettinensis, a recently-discovered species, by Mr. 
Wilkinson. Mr. Douglas exhibited Catoptria 
Albersana, one of the Tortricide, reared from a 
caterpillar, which fed im a pecs!‘ar long fold of a 
leaf of honeysuckle; also a drawitg of this larva. 
Mr. Boyd brought for distribution specimens of 
Tephrosia consonaria.—Mr. Westwood mentioned 
some curious circumstances which had lately oc- 
curred in his apiary. About ten days ago one of 
the hives threw off a swarm which settled in the 
front of the bee-house, and stopped the entrance 
to the next hive, the inhabitants of which at once 
commenced fighting the invaders. Mr. Westwood 
then sought for and removed the queen, and having 
released her, she led the swarm to the entrance of 
another hive, where a second battle began. The 
queen being again removed—this time to a rose- 
bush,—she flew away, and the swarm returned to 
the hive whence it come, probably following 
the queen, for this day a fine swarm had come off. 
Yesterday a different hive gave forth a swarm 
which settled with and joined a swarm from an- 
other hive ; much fighting ensued, but to-day ali 
was quiet, whence it might be presumed that one 
of the queens had been killed. Mr. Waring knew 
an instance in which four swarms had united, and 
the hive had to be enlarged, being too small to 
hold the bees.—Mr. Wallace read a paper, ‘On 
the Insects used as Food by the Indians of the 
Amazon,’ several different kinds being mentioned 
which are sought for and eaten with avidity.—Mr. 
Douglas read a paper ‘On the Transformations of 
the Genera Bedellia and Elachista,’ illustrated by 
drawings.—The President announced that the new 
part. of the ‘Transactions’ was ready, and that 
the Prize Essay, on the Duration of Life in the 
Honey Bee, was reprinted therefrom for sale sepa- 
rately. He also announced that the Field-day 
Meeting of the Society would be held at Mickle- 
ham on the 25th inst. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—May 27.—The Rev. T. Oswald 
Cockayne in the chair.—A paper entitled ‘ English 
Etymologies’ was read by H. Wedgwood, Esq. It 
traced the derivationsof several unconnected words : 
—of which the following may serve as examples. 
GizzarD, formerly written gizier, gysar, or giserne, 
—comes to us immediately from the French gésier, 
the derivation of which seems to be obscured by 





the loss of anr. The Languedocian dialect has 
grézié, a gizzard, from grés, grésil, the gravel or 
little stones with which the gizzard is supplied. 
For the saane reason the gizzard is aleoenlled pevid, 
or péirié, in the same dialect, from peiro, a stone. 
—GorsE: furze, one of the principal growths of 
uncultivated land in England. We are led to the 
derivation of this word by the Prov. Fr. gorsso or 
gorssas, signifying a place covered with stones and 
brambles, whence degoursa, défricher, to clear land 
of thorns and waste growth (Dict. Bas-Limousin). 
The root lies in the Welsh gores, gorest, waste, 
open, uninclosed,—whence also perhaps the Ger- 
man horst and our forest. In Staffordshire a piece 
of land covered with gorse is called a “‘ gorsty bit,” 
and here the ¢t of the W. gorest seems to be pre- 
served.— BaLLast ;— Dan. bag-last, literally “back - 
load” because (according to Adelung) the ballast 
is placed at the back of the other cargo. But the 
principal use of ballast is when there is no other 
cargo ; and in any case if it were described by its 
position in the ship, it would more naturally be 
spoken of as the bottom rather than the back load. 
The provincial Danish bag-les, the load which one 
brings back from a place with an empty waggon, 
affords a better explanation. When a waggon has 
discharged its load, it will take back manure or 
other goods of comparatively small value rather 
than return empty; but when a ship has dis- 
charged its cargo, if it cannot obtain a home 
freight of merchandise of one kind or another, it 
is forced to take in sand or stones to make up the 
necessary weight. Thisis the back load car'éfoyny, 
the inutilis sarcina (as the word is interpreted by 
Kilian), intended when a ship is spoken of as 
returning in ballast; and in a secondary sense 
the term would be applied to the portion of heavy 
materials placed at the bottom to keep the balance 
of a regular cargo.—To Povur,—to push out the 
lips, as a child in bad temper, —is from the 
Romance pot, or pout (Languedoc), poto (Corréze), 
a lip; whence poutou, a kiss ; fa las potas, or fa 
low poutow, to sulk, to pout.—WuarrF is defined 
by Bailey as ‘‘a broad plain place near a creek or 
hithe, to land or lay wares on, that are brought 
from or to the water.” The Danish verve (corre- 
sponding to A.-S. hweorfian), to turn, is provin- 
cially pronounced hverre, hvarre. Hence hwarre 
is applied to the portion of the shore within the 
turn of the tide, and this appears to be the original 
sense of the English wharf, as in e'a—" 
And duller must thou be 
Than the fat weed which rots on Lethe’s whar/. 
—Now the ship in taking in or discharging its 
cargo, would he on the wharf (in the foregoing 
sense) of the creeks which formed the only har- 
bours in the early periods of commerce, and the 
term would easily be transferred to the adjoining 
bank on which the goods were deposited in the 
process of loading or unloading. It would only in- 
volve the slight variation of speaking of the ship as 
lying at, instead of on, the wharf.—HaBERDASHER. 
The guesses at the etymology of this singular word 
have failed so entirely in throwing any light on 
the subject, that it may be worth while to add 
one that has at least a solid foundation, though it 
certainly leaves-a considerable step to be cleared 
by conjecture at the conclusion. A word of so 
complex a structure, not apparently reducible to 
significant elements, must be largely suspected of 
corruption, and the origin would most naturally be 
looked for in France, which has furnished us with 
the names of so many of our trades,—as butchers, 
tailors, cutlers, chandlers, mercers, grocers, &c. 
Now the ‘Dictionnaire de Languedoc’ has debas- 
swire, bonnetier, chaussetier, fabricant de bas, from 
debasses, stockings. With us 
**The Haberdasher heapeth wealth by hats,”— 

and possibly, when the meaning of the French 
term was no longer understood in this country, 
the name of the article dealt in might have been 
added to give significance, and thus might have 
formed hat-debasser, or hat-debasher, haberdasher. 


Roya. Iystitution.—May 20.—Sir J. P. Boi- 
leau, Bart., V.P., in the chair,—‘ Observations, 
economical and sanitary, on the Employment of 
Chemical Light. for Artificial Illumination,’ by Dr, 





E. Frankland. Until the commencement of the 
present century artificial light was derived almost 
exclusively from the animal kingdom; but the 
great economy attending its immediate production 
from our vast stores of vegetable fuel is becoming 
more and more apparent, and is in fact so generally 
admitted as to render more than a mere allusion 
to it and a glance at the following Table, unne- 
cessary.— 

TaBLE—showing the comparative cost of light 
from various sources, each equal to 20 a 
candles burning 120 grains per hour each, for 10 
hours. 






s. d. 
WAX oo cccccecececccceceeeseeseseeses sees 7 
Spermacetl ...... -rcccveciceseoecovs cess 6 8 
Tallow 2. ccccccscccs rece sevescotescccess 3 8 
Sperm Oil (Carcel’s Lamp) .... 10 
London Gases, B, C, D, E* 64 
Manchester Gas ......+.++++ @3 


—Notwithstanding the great economy and con- 
venience attending the use of gas, and in a sanitary 
point of view, the high position which, as an 
illuminating agent, coal gas of proper composition 
occupies, its use in dwelling houses is still exten- 
sively objected to. The objections are partly well 
founded and partly groundless. As is evident from 
the foregoing table, even the worst London gases 
produce, for a given amount of light, less carbonic 
acid and heat than either lamps or candles. But 
then, where is used, the consumer is never 
satisfied with a light equal in brillianey only to 
that of lamps or candles, and consequently, when 
three or four times the amount of light is produced 
from a gas of bad composition, the heat and atmo- 
spheric deterioration greatly exceed the corre- 
sponding effects produced by the other means of 
illumination. By using a gas, however, of nearly the 
normal composition, such as the hydrocarbon gases 
above named, it is evident that three or four times 
the light may be employed, with the production of 
no greater heat or atmospheric deterioration than 
that caused by wax candles or the best constructed 
oillamps. But there is nevertheless a real objection 
to the employment of gas-light in apartments, 
founded upon the production of sulphurous acid 
during its combustion : this sulphurous acid is de- 
rived from bisulphuret of carbon, and the organic 
sulphur compounds, which have already been re- 
ferred to as incapable of removal from the gas by 
the present methods of purification. The formation 
of sulphurous acid can readily be proved, and even 
its amount estimated, by passing the products of 
combustion of a jet of gas through a small Liebig’s 
condenser ; the condensed product being heated to 
boiling with the addition of a few drops of nitric 
acid, and then treated with solution of chloride of 
barium, yields a white precipitate of sulphate of 
barytes, if any sulphur compound be present in the 
gas. These impurities, whichgare encountered in 
almost all coal gas now used, are the principal if 
not the only source of the unpleasant symptoms 
experienced by many sensitive persons in rooms 
lighted with gas. It is also owing to the sulphurous 
acid generated during the combustion of these im- 
purities that the use of gas is found to injure the 
bindings of books, and impair or destroy the deli- 
cate colours of tapestry. Therefore the production 
of gas free from these noxious sulphur compounds 
is at the present moment a problem of the highest 
importance to the gas-manufacturer, and one which 
demands his earnest attention. As it is nearly im- 
possible for the consumer to procure gas free from 
these objectionable compounds, the only method 
of obviating their unpleasant and noxious effects is 
to remove entirely the products of combustion from 
the apartments in which the gas is consumed, and 
thus prevent them from mingling with the circum- 
ambient air. This suggestion was first made by 
Faraday, who, for accomplishing this object, con- 
trived the very beautiful and effective ventilating 
burner (in operation upon the lecture table). This 
apparatus, which is used at Buckingham Palace, 
Windsor Castle, the House of Peers, and in 
many public buildings, may be truly said to have 
brought gas illumination to perfection; for not 


* London Gases, A, B, C, D, E.—These are the gases 
furnished to consumers by five of the principal Londow 
Companies. For obvious reasons the names of the Com- 
panies are not mentioned. 
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only are all the products of combustion conveyed 
at once into the open air, but nearly the whole of 
the heat is in like manner prevented from commu- 
nicating itself to the atmosphere of the room. The 
only obstacles to the universal adoption of this 
description of burner are, its expense, and the diffi- 

culty of conveying the ventilating tube safely into 
the nearest flue without injuring the architectural 
appearance of the room. The public at large will 
therefore still await the removal of the objectionable 
compounds in question by the gas-manufacturer, 
before they will universally adopt this otherwise 
delightful means of artificial illumination. 





Socirery or Arts.—June 8.—Capt. H. C. Owen, 
R. E,, in the chair. This was the General Meeting 
to receive the Report of the Council relative to 
their Proceedings. during the past year, and the 
Auditors’ Statement of Accounts. The following 
were elected Members :—Hon. and Rev. 8. Best, 
C. W. Broad, Rev. S. Clark, G. Dawbam, W. 
Duckworth, Rev. R. L. Freer, J. Gallsworthy, 
Sir Hector Greig, T. B. Herring, E. Hollier, W 
B. Hume, 8S. Jackson, Rev. J. R. Peake; J. 8. 
Reynolds, Dr. Skey, T. B. Tapp, T. B. Webb.— 
Tt was stated tliat the income of the Society has 
increased from 2,883/. 5s. 11d. in 1852, to 3,909/. 
9s. 2d. in 1853.—The number of new members who 
have been elected during the session is 327,—whilst 
during the same period the Society has lost 10 
members by death, and 55 have left the country, 
or withdrawn for other reasons; making the total 
ihcrease of members during the past year 262. 

~ June 10.—His Royal Highness Prince Albert in 
the chair.—His Royal Highness said : — Ladies and 
gentlemen, three years have now elapsed since this 
Society last distributed its medals and-awarded its 
prizes. The interruption that took place was owing 
to the Great Exhibition of 1851, which caused so 
much excitement and interest and claimed such a 
large share of the public attention. The Society 
took so honourable a part in that great event that 
it need not be ashamed to refer to it. Ishope you 
will be convinced, from the works of Art and new 
inventions which will be brought before you to-day, 
that the inventive genius as well as the skill of 
this country ismaking rapid strides, (Cheers.)—The 
Secretary read his report on the operatiops and 
~ pdsition df the Society :—and said that, #fa smaller 
number of prizes are now given than used to be 
the case, it is not because the Society is less able or 
less willing than it was formerly to reward merit; 
but because, from the altered spirit of the times, 
the encouragement and aid of the Society are less 
needed as a means of bringing forth isolated inven- 
tions and dormant talents, and are more urgently 
needed in the developement of enlarged generaliza- 
tions and comprehensive measures.—The following 
is a list of the prizes awarded.— 

To Mr. Joshua Rogers, 133, Burhill Row, for his Shilling 
Box of Water Colours—the silver medal. 

‘to Mr; John Cronmiré, 10, Coitage Lane, Commercial 
Road Last, for his Halferown Bux of Mathematical Lustru- 
inen‘s—the silver medal. 

* To Mr. James Taylor, of Elgin, fur his Essay on the Cetton 
Manufactures of India—the Isis medal. 

‘Yo Mr: Henry Weekes, A.R.A., for his Essay on the Fine 
Arts Department of the Great Exhibition—the silver 
meda}. 

To Mr. F. C. Bakewell, for his Essay on the Machinery 
of the Great Exhibition—the silver medal. 

To Dr. Robinson, of Newcastle, for his Improved Safety 
Lainp for Miners—the thanks of the Society. 

To Mr. R. G, Salter, for his Method of Flushing Sewers— 
the silver medal. 

To Mr. Jonas Bateman, for lis Improved Life Bouat—the 
thanks of the Society. 

To Mr. William Clerichew, of Ceylon, for his Improve- 
ments in the Curing of Coffee—the Isis gold medal. 

' To Mr. V. Vaughan, of Maidstone, for his Machine for 
putting up Chimney-pieces—the silver medal. 

To Admiral Sir Henry Hart, of Greenwich, for his mode 
of Curing Smoky Chimneys—the Isis medal. 

- ToMr. J. Rock, jun., of Hastings, fur his new Carriage 
Spring—the Isis medal. 

To Dr. Stolle, of Berlin, for his Essay on the Manufacture 
of Sugar— the thanks of the Society. 

.To Dr. Cumin, of Bath, for his specimens of Paper from 
Sugar Cane Refuse—tlhe thanks of the Society. 

'o Mr. W. Bollaert, for his Essay on the Use and Prepa- 
ration of Salt—the Society’s medal. 

To Mr. H. Owen Husskison, for his Essay on the Use and 
Preparation of Salt—the Society’s medal. 

To Mr. John Dalton, of Hollingworth, for his Double Re- 
gister Calico Printing—the Society’s medal. 

To Mr. G. Scholes of Landport, fur his Slide Motion Indi- 
cator—the Society’s medal. 





To Mr. G. Edwards, for his — Portable Photo- 
graphic Camera—the Society’s medal 

To Mr, J. Toynbee, F.RS., for his Artificial Membrana 
Tympani—the Society's medal. 

To Mr. W. Wood, for his Improved Method of Teaching 
Music to the Blind—the Society’s medal. 

To M. A. Claudet, for his Essay on the Stereoscope, and 
its 7? “agg ee to Photography—the Society’s medal. 

Joseph Hopkins, of Worcester, for his mode of 
eiving Equatorial Motion to Telescopes—the Society’s 
meda 

To Mr. G. Jennings, for his Improvements connected with 
the Drainage of Houses—the Society’s medal. 

To Mr. H. J. Saxby, of Miletown, Sheerness, for his new 
Lock—the Society’s medal and 102. 

To Mrs. A. Thomson, of New Bond Street, for Four Draw- 
ings in Outline—the Society's medal. 

To Mr. W. Stones, of Queenhithe, for his Essay on the 
Manufacture of Paper—the Society’s medal. 

To Mr. C, Shepherd, jun., of Leadenhall Street, for his 
Improvements in Electric Clocks—the Society's medal. 

'o the Rev. W. T. Kingsley, of Cambridge, for his Disco- 

veries in Photography—the Society’s medal. 

To the Very Rey. the Dean of Hereford, for his Essay on 
Self-supporting Schools—the Society’s medal. 

To Dr. Lloyd, of Warwick, for his Samples of Paper made 
from the Refuse of Cowhouses—the thanks of the Society. 

To Professor Jack, of New Branswick, for his Essay on 
the Decimal System of Weights and Measures—the thanks 
of the Society. 

To Mr. James Hole, of Leeds, for his Essay on the History 
and Management of Literary, Sci and } ’ In- 
stitutions—the Society's medal and 50l. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED BAR wORIO Soctery, Exeter Hall. mo ae 
Mr. CUSTA.— FI) ERFORMANCE THIS SEASON. — 
MENDELSSOHN’ “sc trian: will be in REPEATED on 
FRIDAY, June 24. Vocalists : ame Viardot Garcia, Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Miss F. Rowland, Miss Dolby, Miss Bassano, Mr. 
Sims Keeves, Mr. J. A. Novello. ‘and Herr Formes. The Orchestra, 
the most extensive in Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 16 
double basses) nearly 700 performers. —Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 108, 
each, at the Society’s Office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall 

MUSICAL UNION.—DIRECTOR’S MATINSE. — TUES- 
DAY, June 28, at Three o'clock. Quartett, No. 1, in G, Mozart; 
Duett a Quatre Mains, Pianoforte, Mdlle. Btaudach (from Vienna) 
Blenatorte, Blumenthal; Septett, in E thoven. Solos, 

forte, Malle. udach; ‘Solo, ra-Basso, Bottesin’ 

Executa: — Vieuxtemp: pa, Gofirie, Hill *piatti,” Bottesini, 
Wuille, Remsen. &e. &e. Vocalist, M. Jules Lefort.—After the 
Concert, the Infant Prodi Arthur Haggice. will perform 
Dohler’s Notturno, &., on the Pianoforte. embers will greatly 
facilitate ingress by providing Tickets for their friends. Pro- 
gyammesand Tickets to be had of Cramer & Co., Regent Street ; 
Chappell & Ollivier, Bond Street. J ELLA, Director. 
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QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. —- HERR 
JANSA begs to announce, that his GRAND MORNING CON- 
CERT will take place at the above Rooms on MON DAY, June 20, 
at Half-past Two o relock, on which occasion he will be assisted by 
the eo Searing Saieies — Mdile. Agnes Bury, Miss Huddart; 

ore Formes, — and Pischek. 7 
‘ots Malle, Clauss, Herr Javsa, Misses Aguilar and Gra 
Conductor, Herr Jansa. Leader, M. Tolbeeque. The Orchestra aii 
be full and oqmapiote. § _ will perform, vi the first time in Eng- 
land, a New Symphony composed by rr Jansa, and Mozart’s 
Symphony, * Det Bchauspiel Basseee. Single Tickets, 7s. ; Re- | 
served Seats, 10s. 6d. ; Subscriber's Family Ticket, to admit Four, | 
1. May be had at all the principal Music-sellers; and of Herr 
Jansa, 10, Mornington Cresce nt. 

HERR B. HILDEBRAND- ROMBERG has the honour to an- 
nounce that his CONCEKT will take place at Willis’s Kooms, 
King Street, St. James's, on FRIDAY, June 24, to commence at 
Three o'clock. Vocalists: Malle. Jenny oo Malle. Herrmann, 
— Herr Kiimpel. Instrumentalists: Herr Pauer, M. Vieux: 

mps, Herren Graf, Ries, and Hildebrand: Romberg. By 





Nir Charles Horsley. Phy Yat aE —y 
to be had of Cramer, Beale & Regent Street ; Ewer & Co., 
390, Oxford Street; and of a Hild rand-Romberg, 6, Man 


chester Street, Manchester Square. 





PHILHARMONIC Socrery.—Monday’s concert was 
‘‘acommand,” though circumstances caused Her 
Majesty to postpone her visit. This will be still 
made to an extra Philharmonic Concert, at which 
the music selected for Monday is to be repeated. 
Our sovereign Lady, with nicer taste than many 
of her subjects, prefers satisfaction to surfeit; and 
the programme was regulated accordingly. Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ music was 
never better relished—never so well performed, 
perhaps. In particular, the two-part song, though 
endangered by the improvised substitution of Miss 
Chambers for Miss L. Pyne, who was disabled by 
sudden illness, went, for once, steadily. The Scherzo 
and the ‘Wedding March’ were encored. Madame 
Viardot appeared in the orchestra for the first 
time this season, and sang most admirably,—her 
voice being in its best order, and more powerful 
than during her last visits to this country. Owing 
to her expressive declamation and consummate 
vocal finish, the grand Duett from ‘Les Hugue- 
nots’ betwixt Valentine and Marcel pleased, —the 
first time that we ever heard it give pleasure, in 


a Concert-room,—no thanks, it must be added, to 
Herr Formes, who seems to become more rash and 
mere audacious, and to bellow louder and louder, 
year by year. The other singers were, Madame 
Castellan:and Signor .Gardoni.— There were no 
instrumental solo performances. 

Concerts oF THE WEEK.—The past week has 
‘“‘rained” Concerts, —the shower ‘‘setting in” 
with Madame Anichini’s Matinée at Camden 
House. The attractions of this were many,—-in- 
cluding the first public appearance of Madame. 
Viardot since her return from Russia. Then, the 
dilettante world read in the programme that ‘‘ Capt. 





sented to sing the favourite Chanson Vaudeville,. 
‘Robert le Diable.’” Such “kind consent” may 
be noted among the signs of amateur “readiness ” 
in which our epoch is so plentiful. Only the 
other day, we heard of the opera of ‘I Puritani’ 
being given entire in Dublin by amateurs. At this 
representation, not merely the part of Arturo was 


painted by the same versatile genius. 

The sacred Concert of the Cologne Singers 
attracted a crowd on Monday evening to Exeter 
Hall. The remarks offered on the secular part- 


force to many of the German sacred compositions. 
for unaccompanied male voices. There is small 
scientific depth or vocal purity in them as com- 
pared with Italian specimens:—and the monotony 


sooner felt than in the case of secular works, where 
sprightliness of measure, and stratagems in group- 


the purposes of variety. We cannot for any length 
of time attend to this tenor and bass music, with- 
out recollecting the well-known wish of the French 
wit during the performance of Méhul’s ‘ Uthal,’ 
which, by way of being Ossianic, was scored with- 
out violins,—‘‘ What would I give,” said the lis- 
\‘tener, “‘for the chirp of a cricket!” 
beenexcited by the a t of Herr Schneid 

—the ‘‘ Nestor of German organists,” as he was the 
other day styled in a Dresden journal. But those 
who know this admirable professor’s habitual play- 
ing in the corner of his own Sophien-Kirche—as 





sions,” with unlimited wealth of manual and pedal 
resources—without thought of praise or public,— 
will bear us out in asserting that the exhibition on 
Monday evening in no respect presented his gifts 
| and powers,—perhaps in part because it was an 
| exhibition. Though in Herr Schneider's playing of 

other men’s music a pair of mighty hands and 
metallically nimble feet were to be heard, when he 
came to his great display he was too anxiously 
learned and tedious :—his want of familiarity with 
the digestion of an English concert-going public, 
co-operating with a restrained fancy natural enough 
under the cireumstances to disappoint those who 
only know him by renown—yet more to fret 
persons familiar with his rare merits, and anxious 
that they should at once seize on the public as they 
deserve to do, .A last cause of Herr Schneider's 
limited success is to be found in the organ at Exeter 
Hall ; which, after the improvements and enlarge- 
ments so long and loudly advertised, turns out to be 
as bad an instrument as ever vexed great German 
player with pretences,—ill balanced, offensive in 
its strength and toneless in its weakness. What 
was more, like all great English organs when they 
are wanted (the Leviathan in the Town Hall at 
Birmingham not forgotten), the organ was fiercely 
and hoarsely out of tune. 

At Tuesday’s meeting of the Musical Union 
the pianist was, Herr Ferdinand Hiller; who, be- 
sides taking part in Beethoven's Pianoforte 7’irio 
in D, Op. -70, performed a Sonata of his own com- 
position. 

On Wednesday, Mdile. Clauss received. her 
friends, under the most agreeable aspect which 
a young artist can present,—namely, that of one 
who has made essential progress during the past 
twelvemonth. The staple of her programme was. 
furnished by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and Handel. 
What may be called the special writers for the 
pianoforte might never have existed —so com- 





Bruce, of the Grenadier Guards, had kindly con-- 


played by a Lady, but also the scenery had been: 


music of the Liedertafel Societies apply with greater- 


caused by the absence of soprano voices becomes. 


ing, accompaniment, &e., can be resorted to for 
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pletely has the tide of fashion ebbed away from 
them at present. There should, and will, be a 
reflux some day,—since characteristic instrumental 
display, as distinguished from poetical idea and 
constructive science, has its place, its’funetion, and 
its interest in the world of Music, which cannot be 
overlooked without detriment. Mdlle. Clauss was 
assisted by Madame Viardot, Signor Gardoni, M. 
Lefort, Herr Molique, and Signor Piatti. 


At the Concert of the Harmonic Union on 
‘Thursday evening were given, among other music, 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and 
the ‘ Fridolin’ of Mr. F. Mori.—By the way, it 
has been unfair.to the clever contriver of the text 
to this Cantata—Mr. Palgrave Simpson—to adver- 
tise it so pertinaciously ag it has been advertised, 
as a setting of Schiller’s ballad,—such being in no 
respect the case. Schiller’s incidents only have 
been taken, and the structure and arrangement of 
the English work is entirely unborrowed. 


Besides the Concerts mentioned above, —enter- 
tainments have this week been given by The 
Misses Macalpine, Madame Verdavainne, Mr. 
Benson, M. A. Billet, Mr. Brinley Richards, and 
Miss Greenfield; also, Miss Rainforth’s second 
Scottish Entertainment,—the Concert of Mr. Boleyne 
Reeves, a harpist, somewhat peculiar in his claims 
—and an evening meeting of the Réunion des Arts. 





Princess’s.—‘‘ And I too have, been in” As- 
syria—the “‘ Arcadia” of Sardanapalus—was the 
feeling with which we left this theatre on Monday 
last. Our readers have already been made ac- 
quainted with Mr. Kean’s intention to produce an 
illustrated performance of Lord Byron’s ‘Sardan- 
apalus,’ in accordance with Messrs. Layard and 
Botta’s discoveries at the ruins of the ancient city 
of Nineveh. On Monday, the representation took 

lace :—being for the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 

ean. Expectation had been previously excited 
by the ambition of the aim, and the costliness of 
execution implied in the announced design;—but 
all anticipations it may be safely said have been 
exceeded by the accomplished fact. This reviyal 
as far excels the former productions of the manage- 
ment at this house as their previous efforts had 
transcended those of their competitors. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kean have here competed against themselves, 
—and effected a result that even compels astonish- 
ment. Nothing so gorgeous, striking, and charac- 
teristic was ever put on the boards as this new 
stage-edition of Byron’s ‘Assyrian Tragedy.’ 


a scene altogether unparalleled for stage display. 
The artist’s name deserves registration :—it is Mr. 
F. Lloyds. The fifth act passes in a chamber or 
corridor in the palace, partly roofless, and opening 
into themetropolis, —painted by Mr. Dayes. Hither 
are brought the materials for forming the fatal pile ; 
which being fired, the flame communicates to the 
walls, brings down the whole building in massy 
fragments, and exposes the city beyond, also in a 
state of conflagration. But gorgeous and artistic 
as these scenes are, they form, as we have sug- 
gested, but a portion of the stage appliances. 
Early in the first act, we have a procession of 
guards, archers, nobles, musicians, standard bearers, 
and dancing girls, with appropriate actions, pre- 
ceding and attendant upon the Assyrian monarch, 
who enters in a gilded chariot drawn by two 
cream-coloured horses. From this descending, he 
takes his state upon a glittering couch—waited 


fully, in this and other instances, accommodating 
his own attitudes and those of others to the action 
of the disinterred frescoes. 


truth to the living actions of the time represented, 
be desirable, somé will question,—but it has been 
obviously adopted for the sake of adherence to pic- 
torial authorities, and adds strangely to the remote 
oriental character of the scene.—The united action 
of the third act, both histrionic and ballet, is the 
most complete that we ever witnessed. The whole 
is a moving and variable picture, comprehending 
innumerable phases of social existence. The excite- 
ment of the dance and the banquet—the flattery 
of the great by the mean—the impious adulation 
that ascribed divinity to the royal host, and laid 
prostrate in the dust the servile guests—its awful 
rebuke by the sudden thunder that seems to 
menace the practical blasphemy with immediate 


—the instinctive rush of the slaves to the foot of 
the throne for protection—the preparation for 
battle—the resurgent energy of Sardanapalus—the 
arming—the going forth—the returning—the en- 
thusiasm—the courage—the fatigue—the refresh- 
ing draught of water-—the final repose of the regene- 
rated voluptuary, while his immense train of atten- 
dants glide away with noiseless steps, and the 
faithful slave remains to soothe the monarch’s 
slumber with the soft sounds of the lute, —all 
these particular details, finely harmonized as they 





To fit it for the boards, it has been necessary to 
abridge the play. 
author wrote in defiance of the theatre,—and he did 
his utmost to disqualify it for the histrionic arena. 
It was strictly intended for a dramatic poem, not 
for an actable drama. An early effort made by 
Mr. Macready to force it on the stage was not 
successful, Mr. Kean has boldly encountered the 
difficulties, and reduced the language within acting 
limits, compressing the text, and adding to the 


are, present an unrivalled whole—such as never pre- 
| viously in modern times at least was seen on any 


business was well sustained by the acting of Mrs. 
C. Kean and Mr. Ryder. To the former the cha- 
| racter of Myrrha is well suited:—and we must 
| accord especial praise to Mr. Kean for his perform- 
ance in the fourth act. The delivery of the dream 
| is naturally the cruz of an actor's excellence in this 
part. It was intensely and powerfully enunciated, 
without rant or exaggeration,—but in those low 


| 

repeat it. 
Whether this literal | that Mr. Mitchell cannot command the concurrence 
copying of angularities arising from the limitations | of such artists as Madame Allan and Malle. Dubois, 
of Assyrian Art, rather than from their probable | 


punishment—the alarm of the approaching enemy | 
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should be recollected that this season of the year is 
not over-favourable to playgoing. 





Sr. Jamss’s THEaTRE.—French Plays.—If Lady 
Tartuffe should prove finally less attractive among 
Mdlle. Rachel's characters in London than it has 
been in Paris, Madame De Girardin may solace 
herself, if she poe by imputing such reception 
to the vengeful malice of the English ladies, with 
the express purpose of spiting whom, she has again 
and again confessed, as it is said, that her drama 
and its heroine were christened. Nevertheless, the 
little play-box in King Street was probably never 
jammed more full than it was on Wednesday 
evening last, when the new Wickedness —the 
beautiful compound of the seven deadly sins—was 
to appear for the first time. Boldly throwing down 
the glove to the French authoress, we must tell her, 
that, if favour goes by merit, ‘Lady Tartuffe’ should 





on by the Greek slave, Myrrha (Mrs. C. Kean),— | not please,—so improbable and unequal proves to 
and partakes of the Bacchic cup ;—Mr. Kean care- | be the play when represented. The story was in- 


dicated [ante, p. 553], and we shall not therefore 
In fairness, however, let us point out 


—who, as the original Madame De Clairmont and 

Jeanne, in Paris divided the honours of the success 
| with Mdlle. Rachel. Considering the great actress 
| as apart from the rest, her hypocrisy ts something 
; more coarse and naked than we had expected. On 

these occasions, we know, sympathy and antipathy 
| have their share in the emotions excited,—but in 
| fascination and deceit Mdlle. Rachel falls short of 
| our expectations. Her voice is too consciously 
| false, her smile is too sinister,—her veiled charms 
are too sensual to have seriously impressed such 
honourable and open-hearted persons as she here 
practises upon. One thing, however, is set forth 
which we are glad to mark,—namely, the increased 
| finish thrown by Mdlle. Rachel into the execution 
of her new characters. Whether we agree or dis- 
agree with her reading, is not the question,— 
whether, even, Madame De Girardin's intolerable 
heroine might not have been presented in more 
cameleou tones of colour than those which she here 
wears, need not be argued out. Mdlle. Rachel 
does not lose a point in working out her conception, 
—nor neglect a single link the gathering up and 
knitting together of which are essential to complete 
the chain. She has enriched her by-play,—she 
has waried her attitudes:—or, rather she shows 
herself less studied in the latter than she“was. 
Her art, as it should be, is more complete, riper, 
| and less mannered than formerly.—She is excel- 
| lently seconded in King Street by M. Regnier, as 








This noble composition the | stage, native orforeign. All this grouping and stage- | Des Tourbiéres :—but M. Raphael, her brother, 


| who is her lover when she is “ starring it,” is, 
| now, too heavy and substantial a personage not 
| to be a drawback, in place of a support, to his sister. 
| 
| Musicat anp Dramavic Gossip. — Madame 
| Medori is to make her appearance this evening 
jat the Royal Italia Opera, as the heroine in 





stage-business as he saw occasion. The play, as | thrilling tones and with that occasional emphasis | ‘Maria di Rohan.’—It is asserted that Madame 
altered, now lies before us; and, though the blank | which distinguish thestyle of a finished performer. | Grisi and Signor Mario have accepted the mag- 
verse not seldom suffers in the process, we feel | Mr, Kean here achieved a triumph, which he was _ nificent engagement offered to them by America, 
justified in reporting that the task of abridgment | careful not to compromise in subsequent scenes. | mentioned some weeks ago in the Atheneum, and 


has on the whole been judiciously conducted. 

The archeological illustrations brought to bear 
on this grand performance are confined to three 
scenes; but ‘‘ ample space and verge enough” have 
been found in them for infinite variety. Mr. Oscar 
Byrne has been called in to supplement Mr. Grieve; 
and to the splendid paintings produced under the 
direction of the latter he has added ballet action 
and dancing,- both original in conception and ad- 
mirably adapted to the theme of the drama. For 
the first two acts, the city of Nineveh, and the 
river Tigris, painted by Gordon, present a superb 
diorama;—the effect of sunset being introduced into 
the second act. The third and fourth acts take place 
in the Hall of Nimrod, illuminated fora magnificent 
banquet, and so managed in its perspective that 
it appears endlessly extended in a lateral direc- 
tion, with an infinite number of square projections 
guarded ‘with winged lions, and decorated with 
figured frescoes—the centre being occupied by the 
royal throne canopied with cloth-of-gold. This is 


In the final one, amid the mournful preparations | that, on its close, both lady and gentleman intend 
| for the conflagration in the blaze of which the’ retiring from the stage.—The days of Italian 
empire founded by his race is supposed to expire, | dearth seem rapidly approaching, —unless Malle. 
| —the actor assumed an air of solemn calm and , Donzelli or Mdlle. Marie Lablache should prove— 
| tran juil valour, which gave heroic assurance that, | what the daughters of such fathers ought to be— 
however misplaced in life, there had always been | great and skilful songstresses.—A new -‘‘Jenny 
‘*a soul of goodness” in the apparent ‘‘ evil” of bis | Lind,” however, is reported to have turned up in 
career. The catastrophe was so managed as to Germany, in Mdlle. Ney—a dramatic soprano, — 
| present an extensive destruction :—fierceup-rushing | who undertakes the parts of Donna Anna, Lucia, 
flames—sudden explosions—falling ruins—all gave | Valentine (in ‘Les Huguenots’), and Norma.—M. 
| reality to the picture. | Puget, the young French tenor. who has been for 

It is needless to add, that on such an issue | some time spoken of as successor to M. Roger at 
the curtain descended to the universal applause | the Opéra Comique of Paris, has at last appeared 
of the audience. The expenses of this pro-| there in ‘Les Mousquetaires,’ and, the (razette 
duction are stated to have been enormous, — | Musicale assures us, with success.—A new German 
not less than 3,000/.;—-probably more, as there | basso, Herr Riegler, described as of high Mee 
are some items of cost which have not yet been | has been engaged at Berlin.—A young baritone 
ascertained. But doubtless this large application | (or high bassv), gifted with a voice superior to the 
of capital will be justified by a proportionate return. average, is here—Signor Guglielmi, ‘his, gentle- 
A more than common success would under the cir- | map, we are informed, intends working out his 
cumstances seem to be inevitable ;—though it | career on the stage. | 
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A Neapolitan we te Tito Mattei— 
twelve years, is now in don, adding to the list 
of musical prodigies past and present by his pre- 
cocity in pianoforte playing, his “‘rare organiza- 
tion” (to quote Mr. Ella’s ‘ Record’) “for ana- 
lyzing sounds,” and, most of all, his cleverness 
in the making of melodies. He has crossed the 
Alps, it is added, to study. The number of these 
young marvels at present rising up on every side 
may be noted as extraordinary. Surely one among 
the dozen ought to give us what we seek—a com- 
poser. 

A comment on a subject touched this day fort- 
night [agte, p. 682] may be found this week in 
Miss EF. Greenfield’s “card,” announcing —by way 
of rejomder to an advertisement in the Strand 
Theatre play-bill—that she is the original “Black 
Swan,”—such captivating name being unhand- 
somely usurped by any other sable vocalist who may 
be started in opposition to herself. In reply to 
this a note has been published by the lessee of the 
Strand Theatre explaining that his announcement 
meant no person, but a piece bearing the popular 
title above disputed.—We observe that another 
singing Lady, who was started here as a “‘ Black 
Malibran” a few seasons since, has been coming 
out anew in Paris as a dancer. 

Among the latest acts of Napoleon the Third 
has been, his award of a pension to the Mdlles. 
Corneille, descendants of the great tragic drama- 
tist of France. 





MISCELLANEA 

Newspaper Correspondence across the Sea.—The 
following is from Mr. Elihu Burritt. —‘‘Occa- 
sionally some accident occurs which reveals the 
composition of some of the Colonial mails. Several 
months ago, a sailing vessel was wrecked, and the 
contents of its mail-bag brought to light, and were 
found to stand thus :—letters, 780; newspapers, 
3,580. But this newspaper correspondence seems 
to increase vastly. A few weeks ago a vessel called 
the Orestes met with an accident on its way to 
Australia, and its mail-bags were sent back to 
England, to be forwarded by another ship. Their 
contents consisted of 15,000 newspapers. There 
were no letters. Such was the simple statement, 
without comment. Who can say how many of 
these were mere newspaper-letters,. transmitted 
solely for the intelligence conveyed in the mere 
direction on the cover? And this intelligence is 
often varied ingeniously to embrace facts that per- 
tain to business as well as affection. In some 
cases persons have seals cut in glass for twopence, 
—one bearing, for instance, the simple name 
‘ William ;’ the other, the words ‘ All Well.’ These 
items are superadded in wax to the manuscript 
direction on the cover. Receipts of money and 
other facts are indicated frequently in a way more 
simple. A gentleman travelling in France a few 
months since received from his banker in England 
a remittance, which, in order to save the postage 
on a special letter, he was requested to acknowledge 
by sending an old newspaper with an e added to 
the last letter of the banker’s name. Thus Bilham 
would be'written Bilhame, the finalecommunicating 
the fact that Mr. Kiiham in France had received 
safely the 207. for which he had written. Thus, 
under the present high rates of postage on letters, 
the Post-Office is swelling the bulk of the mail 
matter conveyed across the ocean by crowding into 
its bags and boxes tons of old newspapers, des- 
patched for no earthly purpose but toconvey what 
may be expressed in the direction on the cover. 
Does not this fact plead for the establishment of 
an Ocean Penny Postage ?” 

Bronze Working in England.—We look for a 
great extension of bronze working in England; an 
impetus has been given to it which will, it is to be 
hoped, augment. A wide field for artistic industry 
is here opened. The value of bronzes annually 
made in Paris at this time cannot be less than a 
quarter of a million sterling. As an encourage- 
ment to those who are following this branch of 
Art in England, we may mention that Hatfield 
has just now found a purchaser, at the sum of 
300/., for his bronze figure, after Mr. Foley’s 
* Youth at the Stream,’ produced by him for the 
Great Exhibition.— Builder, 





LADY LOUISA —_ 1s0N. : 
Just ready, in imperial 8vo. with numerous highly-finished Engravings and Iustrations on Wood, 
CASTILE AND ANDALUCIA. 


By LADY LOUISA TENISON. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





THE MARQUIS D’AZEGLIO. 
On TUESDAY NEXT, in 3 vols. post 8yvo. 


THE MAID OF FLORENCE; 


OR, NICOLO DI LAPL 
By the MARQUIS D’AZEGLIO. 


Ricnarp BentLey, New Burlington-street. 





THE DUKE AND THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
On WEDNESDAY NEXT, in 2 vols. 21s. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


LARPENT’S PRIVATE JOURNAL IN THE 
PENINSULA 


DURING THE YEARS 1812, 13, AND 14. 
RicHarD Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


Now ready, in 1 large vol. 8vo. 21s. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY: 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN PROGRESS. 
By JOHN WILLEAM KAYE, 


Author of ‘The History of the War in Affghanistan.’ 


“*The History of the War in Affghanistan’ must be considered as conferring on Mr. Kaye a position in the first 
rank of living authorities upon Indian topics. He here maintains a thesis: he does not pronounce judgments which are 
expected to challenge all inquiry and stand for all time. He has written nothing which he will ever have occasion to 
repent or retract. We have again the flowing style and aptitude for narrative, and the tinge of enthusiasm for the subject 
which marked the history of the Affghan war.”— Atheneum. 


RicHarp Bentwey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





THE BIBLE LANDS. 


Just ready, in 2 yols.8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND 
THE DEAD SEA 
AND IN THE BIBLE LANDS 


From DECEMBER, 1850, to APRIL, 1851. 
By F. DE SAULCY, Member of the French Institute. 


Ricwarp Bentxey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Illustration, 28s. 


THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE 


CHRISTIAN AND THE TURK; 


COMPRISING 
TRAVELS in the REGIONS of the LOWER DANUBE in 1850 and 1851. 
By A BRITISH RESIDENT OF TWENTY YEARS IN THE EAST. 


“These volumes have a double interest at this time. In the first place, they contain a graphic, sensible, and 
interesting record of travel, of personal adventure, and of scholar-like reflection of men and things; in the second, they 
appear at a moment when political events have caused all eyes to be turned towards the East of Europe, and when the 
countries which they describe are the topic of nearly all conversation. We have derived much information from = og 

, . : 06 0 
“Will probably meet with a reception equal to that accorded to Warburton’s ‘ Crescent and the Cross 9 Heral. 





Ricuarp Bentwey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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Ready for publication as gone as a sufficient number of subscrip- 
ve 


EA, NILE, the DESERT, and pete 
Peer ee 


on the Nile, 
oon Ae “with frotes on rabic W ords, written in n English as 


ae, sac ant & to Musical Annotation. With other Arabic 
Seen in vols. demy 8vo. bound. 


Price to Subscribers, 21s. 
a ~e will be received ( paid) by the Author, 31, 
KiuMtrest, Holborn; or by the Printer, & Odell, 18, Princes: 
street, Cavendish- square. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH ee 
Early im July, 1 vol. post sve, elaborate 
WENTY YEARS in the PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. ak DE LA GIRONIBRE, Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. Revised and consi considerably eptenees by the 
Author, expressly for this Edition, and ith 
ad Pity Engravings on Wood, from Original Sketches furnished 


y 

*x* Ina psine foe Apr th of the original work given in Black- 
wood's Mi his book is commended in the highest 
terms for taplicit of style, a by singular h- 
ness of 4 iy and for cee ex citing character of the very remark- 
able it describes. 








In ornamental cover, Shitting. 350 merous een price One 


ABLE TURNIN Ga oad "FA. BLE TALKING. 

detailed Reports of an infinite My: of Experi- 

ments, with minute Directions to enable e to Practise 

them. To which is added, the various nt veer ag of of this remark- 

able Phenomenon, given by the most shed Scientific Men 
of England, France, and Germany. 


BBY Vizetelly, Gough-square; Clarke, Beeton & Co. 148, 





This day is published 
HISTORY of BRITISH MOLLUSCA and 
their SHELLS. Professor ED. FORBES, F.R.S. &c., 
and SYLV ANUS HANLEY. B.A. F.L.8. Mlustrated by a Figure 
of each known Animal and of all the Shells. E 
corer. lates, 4 vols. 8vo. 61. 108.; royal Svo. with the Plates 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 108. éd.'cloth, 
Mr. THACKERAY’S 


LECTURES onthe ENGLISH HUMOURISTS 
of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

“To one who attended — lectures, the books will be a pleasant 

° ot an exciting novelty. The style—clear, 

idiomatic, foreible, familiar, but never slovenly ; the searching 

strokes of sarcasm or irony; the occasional flashes of Tous 

mms the touches of pathos. pity, and tenderness ; the morality 

empered, but never weakened, by experience and sympathy ; the 

felicitous phrases, the striking anecdotes, the passages of wise, 

ractical yep all these lose much less than we could have 

‘ expected “s © absence of the voice, manner, and look of the 
lecturer.” — 


esa 
* What fine ¢! hings the lectures contain! What eloquent awd 
subtle sayings, what wise and earnest writing! How delightfal 
- ay turns of ee with what a touching effect, in the 
wer passages, the e genuine feeling of the man comes out; and 

ane vividly the thoughts are are painted, as it were, in graphic and 
characteristic words.”— Examiner. 


London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





ready, Second Edition, revised, 
[THE MARTYRS, HEROES, and ‘BARDS of 
the SCOTTISH COVENANT. By GEORGE GILFILLAN. 
With a Vignette Title-page. Price 2s. 6d. cloth, or 38. by post. 
cA splendid commemoration of the Covena nters. nh ag Herald. 
“ The best work Mr. Gilfillan has published.”— 


The FREE CHURCH of ANCIENT CHRIS- 
TENDOM, and its SUBJUGATION under CONSTANTINE. By 
BASIL H. COOPER, B.A. re. 
“In it there is a breadth of thought, depth of learning, freedom 
in speculation, and force and vividness in expression, which we 
greet with unmingled pleasure.”— Leeds Novere. 


CLASSICAL SELECTIONS from BRITISH 
PE Contains more grand end sloquest ontponrings of the might 
ae Si Fogiend’ 's worthies than any wines of the same ~~) A 


The TREASURE-SEEKER'S DAUGHTER: 
a Tofe of the Days of James I. By HANNAH LAWRKANCE. 
3. 
“Has higher merits than we have often found in nants with the 
typographical pretensions of three volumes.” —A then 


London: A. Cockshaw, 41, leek 


Vizetelly & Co, 135, Fleet-street ; Henry Vizetelly, Gough-square. 
Bold by Clarke, Beeton & Co. 148, Fleet-street. re 





Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


The following NEW POEMS. 


——=———— 


In post 8vo. 


1, AHAB, the APOSTATE. 
By PETER LEICESTER. 


2. BLANCHE DE BOURBON. 


By WILLIAM JONES. 
_8. GADARA. 
4. EMMELINE. 


By A MANCHESTER LADY. 
5. HANNO; a Tragedy. 
6. MOMENTS of CONSOLATION. 
7. LOUIS NAPOLEON; an Ode. 
8. THE WEIGHT of a CROWN; 


a TRAGEDY. 
9. DELUSION; a Poem. 
10. ESTELLE. By THETA, 
11. SONGS of PAST HOURS. 





Also, lately published, 


FOR WRITERS OF FICTION, POEMS, DRAMAS, 
PAMPHLETS, SERMONS, ESSAYS, &c. 


HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO 
PUBLISH. 








Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and Possessors of 
Manuscripts, ou the efficient Publication of Books intended 
for general circulation or private distribution, sent post free to 
orders inclosing twelve stamps, addressed to SAUNDERS & 
OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 








LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 


On Thursday, Ninth and most thoroughly revised Edition, with the Author's latest Corrections and Additions, and 
numerous Woodcuts, One Volume, 8vo. 18s. 


THE PRINCIPLES 


OF GEOLOGY; 


62, THE MODERN CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, AS ILLUSTRATIVE OF GEOLOGY. 
By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 





Lately Published, Fourth and Revised Edition, 
LYELL’S MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 
8vo. 128, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





AFFAIRS OF THE EAST. 


COLONEL CHURCHILL’S 
TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN MOUNT LEBANON, 
WITH A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE DRUSE RELIGION, 
MAP, PORTRAITS, and DRA WINGS, 


Is NOW READY, 
AND MAY BE HAD OF THE BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 
Saunpers & Or ey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





CHEAPEST AND MOST = EDITION EVER 
NT 


Just published, Third neon, ‘royal 8vo, —_ 158. 
ONTAIGNE’S WORKS. ed by Wm. 


HAZLITT. Containing his Essays, | me Letters, with 
Life, &c. ko. 


By far the most perfect edition extant of * Old "a 


writer who hes always stood high with men of the genius 
and critical sagacity. : LFS 


C. Templeman, 6, Great Portland-street, Regent-street. 


[HE JOURNAL of the SOCIETY of ARTS 
published Weekly, price 





4d. 
Friday, bs 17, contains : — Disteibation PF Sa dale and 
miume—Ad' vertisement ty—Notice to Institutions—Trade Col- 
‘ eae at ame - ~ Birming Midland | 
n anufacture Paper Ww Dung — uato: 
Metien oe Telescopes Lecture Associations a 
Miscells a Week! ik) ings ot Vsslentife Societies and Tra itgtions 
aaee— eekly of Par' 
of Patents and red Advertisements are ved 


at the Society’s 
Society, by George 


POETICAL WORKS. 


-_—~>——- 


recei 
use, John-street, Adelphi. Published for the 
Bell, 186, Fleet street. 





1. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Insix volumes, 24mo. price 15s. sewed. 


2. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 


WORKS, In one volume, medium 8vo. price 20s, cloth. 


3. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS, In one volume, 


foolscap Svo. price 68. cloth. 


4. 
COLERIDGE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


In one volume, foolscap 8yo. price 68. eloth. 


5. 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 


In two volumes, foolseap 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 


6. 
ROGERS'S POEMS. 


Vignettes, price 16s. cloth. 


7. 
ROGERS ITALY. 


Vignettes, price 16s. cloth. 


8. 
CAMPBELLS POETICAL WORKS. 


Illustrated by 22 Vignettes, price 16s. cloth. 


9. 
CAMPBELL’'S POETICAL WORKS. 


Illustrated by 36 Woodcuts, price 98. cloth. 


Illustrated by 72 


Illustrated by 56 


10. 
POEMS. Eighth Edit. 
11. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. Fifth Edit. 


Price 5s. cloth. 


12. 
HOOD’S POEMS. Fifth Edition. 


98. cloth. 


13. 
HOOD’S POEMS of WIT aad 


HUMOUR, Price 5s. cloth. 


14. 
SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


one volume, small 8vo. price 78, cloth. 


15. 
SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


three volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S 


Price 98. cloth. 


Price 


16. 
KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 5s, eloth. 


17. 
TALFOURD’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 63 cloth. 


18. 
TAYLOR'S PHILIP VAN ARTE- 


VELDE. In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 88. cloth. 


19. 
TAYLOR'S EDWIN THE FAIR, &ec. 


In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 83. cloth. 


20, 
MILNES'S POEMS. 


foolscap 8vo. price 20a. cloth. 


21. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Price 6s. cloth. 


In four volumes, 


Fourth Edition. 





Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
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PROFESSOR MAURICE’S NEW WORK. 


HEOLOGICAL ~Ssays 
By the Rev. F. D. MAURICE, 
Chaplain to Linculn’s ian ane Lai =a ‘ot Divinity, King’s 
ege, Loudon. 


cloth, 1¢s. 
‘o. London : _ George Bell. 








c rown SY 
Cambridge: M a & 


THE THE REV. Cc. BEECHER ON TUE “SPIRIT manera,” 
This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2a. ; orb 
SVIEW of the “SPIRI TUAL MAN i. 
FESTATIONS. ” With a Preface for English Readers. 
e Key. CHARLES BEEC BER, 
(Brother of Mrs. Beecher Sto 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Hegentt street. 


Just published, price 2a. post free Da, 


A N ESSAY ON SP ERMATORRHGE A: 
ifs Nature and Treatmen 


with an ane of the 












auds that are practised by pe ertise the speedy. 

wands FT eteetadl cure of thie Disense., Ry a MEMBER OF 

UE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYsiC TANS, LONDON, 
London : Aylott & Co. 8, Paternoster-row. 


Published this day, 12mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 
ILTSHIRE ‘TALES, illustrative of the 
Dialect aod Mapuers, of oft the Basie Population of that 


By JOHN YON 
J. Russell Smith, aes ~R Tondon. 


COOPER'S SUSSEX gees 
Just published, Second Edition, 12mo. c 
GLOSSARY of the PROVINCIALISMS 
in use. i” the County of Sussex. By W. DURRANT 
CUUPER, F.S. 

THE CHRONICLE of BATTEL ABBEY, 
from 106 to 1176, originally compiled in Latin by a Monk of the 
Establishment, and now first translated, with Notes, aud Abstract 
of the Snbsequent History of the Abbey. By M. A. LOWER, 
F.S.A. vo. Colouret Fac-similes, cloth, 9% 

J, Russell Smith, 36, 


~< INFANT EDUCATION, 
HE INFANT SYSTEM, for developing the 


Intellectual and Meral overs of all Children fre ‘om One to 
Seren Years of Age. By SAMUEL WILDERSPIN. A New 
Eniition, being ‘the Fighth, care tally revised. Feap. cloth, 5s. 

“A new and carefully revised edition of a work already exten- 
sively aud favourably known.”— We:leyan Times. 


WILDERSPIN’S MANUAL for INFANT 

SCHOOLS, reduced to fa. 6d. cloth. A Mansel for the Religious 

« Children in the Nursery and 

y SAMUEL WIL DERSPIN and 
Royal 8vo; cloth, reduced to 2s, 

Lincolu’s Inn; and other Book- 





County. 





Soho-square, London. 









T. J. TERRIN( ITON. 
Hodson,. 22, Portugal-street, 
sellers. ee 


EBELLION in C HINA A.—THE CHINESE 
MISSIONARY GLEANER, published Monthly, price 1d 
coutaius a full Accoant of the Rise, Progress, and Objects of the 
Rebellion in China, 
London: Partridge & Oakey, Paternoster-row ; and Nisbet & 
Co. Berners-sireet ; and may be had of any Bookseller. 


~~ Just published, price 1s. 6d. (frce, 1s. 8d.) 
NOTES ON THE 


Au SES of FIRES in Buildings, arising from 
rates, Furnaces, Stoves. er and’Gas ; or, WHICH IS 
THE roe EST of the various Methods of Warming Buildings ? 
By WYATT PAPWORTAL, Architect, 
Surveyor to the Alliauce Assurance Company. 
london: C. & E. Layton, 13 0, Fleet-street. 


This day is pallet. i ‘ice One Shilling, 
EDSts for SKETCHING Be WATER 
bag ag Sod ae NATURE, 

By MAS HI ATTON. 

The object of this Titec ok is an endeavour to meet and ex- 
plain those diffientties in sketching in celour out of doors, which 
axe felt by amateurs who are secking to represent Nature, and 
pio have been previously accustomed only to copy water-colour 

rawings. 

lente. Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone: -place ; and sold by all 
Booksellers and Artists’ Colourm 


BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 
Now published, with culoured illustrations, price 78. ¢d. 


cloth boards, 
HE MARINE BOTANIST: an Introduction 
to the Study of the BRITISH SEA-WEEDS; containing 
 — he, of all the Species, and the best Method of preserving 
em 


By ISABELLA GIFFORD., 
Third Edition, greatly improved and enlargea. 
Robert one Royal Library, Brighton; Longman & Co., 
Loudon; and sold by a!l Booksellers in ‘the Kingdom. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S 
GERMAN ELEMENTARY SERIES. 


1, GRAMMAR and EXERCISES, on Dr. 
Becker's System. for the Use of Schools. By H. APEL, 

German Master to King Edward's School, Birmingham. Third 

— greatly enlarged and improved, cloth boards, 78. 6d. 


2A GERMAN READER. Selections from 
the best German Authors, in Prose and Verse, also Commercial 
Letters, By Dr. BERNSTEIN, Professor of German, Manchester. 
Sccond Edition, greatly enlarged and improved, 400 pages 8vo. 
cluth boards, Ge, 6d. 


3. GERMAN and ENGLISH CONVERSA- 
TIONS aud, Elementary Phrases. By T.8. WLLLLAMS and C. 
crU GER, Eleventh Edition, improved and enlarged, cloth boards, 


yt 34,100 copies of this useful little book have been sold. 


4. THIEME’S-BLACK’S GRAMMATICAL 
GERMAN DICTIONARY, in which are introduced the Genitives 
and feennens and oS Irregularities of Substantives, the Com- 
parative Adjectives, and the Irregularities of Verbs, 
arranged in the ‘sfpnaber as well as under their Roots; also, the 
P myo ee patton, Construction oa Government 

8 throughouw! e Language. r tereot Edi 
strongly whole beand, 7s. _— . adipaey —_ 

5. SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL (Hamit- 
Toman System). The German Text with an Lng Transla- 
tion. Grammatical and Historical Notes, and an Introduction 
gaptaien © the Elements ofGrammar. By L. artes and 
A.C. TE. svo. cloth boards, London, 5s, 

&> 4 copies will be sold for the price of 3, or 13 for the price of 9. 








This day is published, 8vo. price One S 
REE BLACKS and SLAVES. 
IMMEDIATE ABOLITION BEA BLESSING? ? 
to the Editor of * The Anti-Slavery savers 
By A CAMB GE MAN, 
Arthur Tall, Virtue t Co. Liverpool : 


illing, 
WOULD 
A Letter 


London : Deighton & 


Laughton. 





leventh Edition, now rea 
pur HISTORY of the CAM PAIGN and 
TTLE of WATERLOO; with Life of Wellington, 
Napoleon, ee &e. Ilustrated with 34 Etchings by Geo. 
Jones, Esy. R.A., large Historical Map of the Theatre of the War, 
engraved by Sidney fall, Enlarged Plan of the Field, a View of 
the Battle Field in 185, and Two Panoramic Views taken imme- 
diately after the Battle. A complete List of every Officer engaged 
in the Campaign, w n Account of Killed and Wounded. One 
thick 8vo. vol. ieatoe nearly 700 pages of letter-press, 16a, 
L. Booth, Duke- street, Portland-place. é 
yer PT, NUBI A, PALESTINE, and SY RIA; ; 
f BHOTOGRAPHIC PICTU RES, collected by 
MAXIME. DU Ca MP in 1849, 1850, and 1851. This interesting 
and first important Work attempted by & Sostemmgate process, 
is now successfully completed and ready for publication. It con- 
<p = Picturesand 3 Plans. Price 25 guineas; separate Plates, 
ig. enc! 
Published by E. Garabart & Co. 25, Berners-street. Oxford- ‘street. 
Just published, 
NEW WORK , — UNION OF a AND STATE. 
1 octavo volume, price 8s. 
TATE CHU RCHES and the KIN YGDOM of 
\O CHRIST: au Essav on the Establishment of Ministers, 
Forms and Services ot Religion by secular Power; and on its In- 
consistency with the ise hambling ¢ spiritual Nature of the Chris- 
tian Dispensation. wo 
W. & F. G. Cash, 
J. B.¢ vilpin, Dublin 











gore = vent Without, London; and 





on the 23rd of June wi}! appea 

HE HANDBOOK of PHO T OGRAPHY. 
Being a popular guide for conducting the different branches 
of this interesting Art, with all the latest discoveries, including 
the Daguerreotype, ¢ ‘aloty’ pe, Waxed Paper, Collodion, and Albu- 
menized Glass processes. Stereoscopic and Microscopic Pictures, 
Engraving Photographs, &c. To which is added a copious Appen- 
dix, containing the Chemical Compositions and modes of preparing 

the “Chemicals, &c.employed. Price, in wrapper, ls. 
Published by Charles W. Collins, Photographic Instrument 

Maker, Royal Polytechnic Tustitution, London. 


This day-is published, 1 vol. small 8vo, cloth, 7a. 6d. 
R ee rr we 





f 
C By the Author of ‘ Mary Barton? *Ruth,’ &c. 
Reprinted from * Household W ords.’ 


London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Imperial Svo. price 128. (13s. free by post,) with 10 Plates, ke. 
MUSEUMS, LIBRARIES, ‘and PICTURE. 
GALLERIES, Pablic and Private : their Formation, 
Architectural Constructicn, &c, With the Public Libraries 
1850, and Remarks - os Adoption by Scientific Lnstitutiens. 
By J.V d W. PAPWORTH, Architects. 
“The whole dasinties a Saaedt of information ou a subject of 
great panty interest."—Athenwum, April 2, 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, 'Phetaditly. 


his day is published, in 8vo. price 1 
ISSERTATION on the ORIGIN % and CON: 
NECTION of the GOSPELS; with a Synopsis of the 
Parallel Passages in the Original and Authorised Version, and 
Critical Notes. 
By JAMES SMITH, Esq., of Jordanhill, F.R.S. &e. 
‘Aathor of* The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Deals 4 
— _= Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





ow ready, Second Fdition, revi 


HE STOM ACH AND ITS DIFFICULTI ES. 

By Sir JAMES EYRE, M.D., Member of the Royal College 

of Physicians of London, 1, Consulting Physician to the St. George’s 
and St. James's Dispen: 

“* Phe Stomach and its Difficulties’ deserves to be extensively 
read.”—Lancet, April, | 

“ This book is full of aed practical sense.” 
Atheneum, Marth, 1852. 
John Churebill, Princes-street, Leicester-square. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 3a. 6d. 
HE CROOK AND THE SWORD, THE 
mE OF LORN, and other POEMS. 
By FRANCIS FITZHUGH. 

“* Mr. Fitzhugh has an undoubted claim to the honourable cha- 
racter of a Pren There is scarcely a page which presents not the 
aes genuine inspiration.”—Christian Witness. 

fhe Heir of Lorn’ has some striking features, 
inane tala with spirit.”"—Literary Gazette, 

Edinburgh: Jobnstone & Hunter. Glasgow: 
London: K, Theobald. 


and is 


J. R. Macnair. 





DEDICATED + ~—— AL PERMISSION a * es Qu EEN. 
week, the Second Series, 
N ELIORA: : Better Times to ome. Edited 
by VISCOUNT INGESTRE. 
Lately published, the Second Edition, 5s. of 


MELIORA. The First Series. 
John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


In a few days will be ublished, price 16 ls. 

ETTER to JOHN BRIGHT, Esq. M.P., 

relative to the recent Debate in Pa: Jiament on the India 
Question. By JOHN CLARKE MARSHMAN, 


London: Wm. H. Allen & Co, 7, Leadenhall-street ; and Thomas 
Hatchard, 187, a 


London: 








ready, price 28..6d.; 
[HE IRISH QUARTERLY” “REVIEW. 


UNE, 1853. 
Contents :—1. Autobio, ography of Alexandre Dumas—2. Barry, the 
Historical Painter—3. The Streets of Dublin, with Anecdotes of 
the City and Citizens before the Union: Molesworth-street, Kil- 
dare-street, Leinster House.—4. The Garret, the Cabin. ana the 
Gaol—5. The Harp of the North: Motherwell, Hogg, Wilson, 

ama epee |e Moir, Aird, Aytoun, Alexander Smith —& Moore's 

ournals and Correspondence. 

Vols. I. and II. — ready, price, bound in cloth, Tia. each. 


Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton-street. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 








15, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


No, XI will appear on the Ist of September. 


. ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

This dav, New and Cheap Edition, fcap. Svo. price 
ON FESSIONS of an ENGLISH OPIt M- 

EATER. 
Honivn: Bio Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 
Tust published, p price 10s. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 

OLUME Fourtu of BLacktr’s ILLUSTRATED 
TION. Epitios of D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFURMA- 
““Svnsect: THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 


en Portraits. 
That & Son, I éodov. Edinvurs ah, and Glasgow. 


w ready, 2a 








2nd edition, One Shilling. 
RETINS and IDIOTS: a short Account of the 

Progress of the Institutions for their Relief and Cure. 
London: Weighton, 17, Lower Eaton-street, Grosvenor place; 
and Davidson, 18, Old ‘Boswell-court, Curey-street. 1 


HE PRESS.—This day, SatuRDAY, JUNE 18, 
No.-7, price Sixpence, of TUE PRESS, the New W eekly 
Conservative or ublished every Saturday. 

Office, No 110, 

Money orders for" subseriptions to be made payable to Mr. 


Alfred 
t, le. 4d. per pos’ 
OW to MAKE HAY at ‘ONE- HALF the 
USUAL EXPENSE, in any Weather or Country. Also, 
Mary Wedlake & Co.'s List of 240 Cuts of Imple- 
mets, and how to use them; their Economy. 18.4d. Also, 
How to Keep Horses for One Shilling per Day. 
ls. 4d. per post, fi 
Mary’ Wedlake & Co, 118, Fenchurch-street. 


AYMAKING SEASON.—J.C. Morton, Fsq.. 


Author of ‘The New Cyclopedia of Agriculture.’ remarks 

















and 


Sant 





at pare 19, Vol. 2, “The DOUBLE-ACTION HAYMAKING 
MAC yen carrying rows of 1akes, as manufactured by WED- 
LAKE (MARY), it fs not too much to say that on many an exten- 
sive pasture it has repaid its cost in a single scason.”— May 
be had of the Daughter of the Inventor. Order early.—Mar 
Wedlake & Co, 118, Fenchurch-street. No others are genuine, and 
beware of inferior imitations at a low price. No age ents app inted, 
Avely direct to the London house. A work on Making Hayat 
half the usual expense will be given to the purchaser of every im- 
plement, which may be seen as above: 
O YOU BRUISE Y OUR OATS YET? 
One bushel of Oats crushed will nearly make two: im- 
mense saving and important improvement of the animal. QOat- 
bruisers, Chaff-cutters, Ploughs, Threshing ages yt Domestic 
Flour Mills, Light Carts, Mining Tools, Brick and Tile ditto, 
Corn- dressing ditto, Horse and Stcam Machinery put up, &e, 
Repairs done.—M. WEDLAKE & CO. 118, Fenchurch street, 
Pamphlet on ronnie. ls. List, with nearly 300 illustrations, ls, ; 
per post, each 1 
i. K 1 N GTON C O., 
ATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLA 
MANUPACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, & ¥ 
Respectfully urge upon Purchasers to observe that each article 
bears their Patent a “E. & CO. undera crown,” as no others 
are warran by 
ma fact frequently ect forth of articles being piated by * Elking- 
arantee of the quality, as numerous 
rs are Hera by them to use the Process, but without 
n the m of manufacture, the metal empleyed, or 
he lohnees of silver de; dt ‘hese productions were 
honoured at the late Great Exhibition jon by am award of the * Counci} 
Medal,” and may be obtained at either Establishment, 
22, REGENT-STREET, ‘ 
te MOORGATE-STREET, } LONDON; 
NEWHALI-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gildingas usual. 
A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 
R. HOW ARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FL TREET. pos fates duced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION: of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, ~ ligatur-s. They so senbeell resemble the natural teeth, 
as not to be distinguished irom the originals by the closest ob- 
server; they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever before used. This method docs not re- 
quire the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, ond will 
support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound y useful iu mastication. 
52, FLEET-STREET.- erat home from Ten till Five. 
ILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 
T. COX SAVORY & co. ’8 Pamphlet of Prices, with Out- 
lines, may ad gratis, or will be sent post free if applied for 
by a paid letter. The contents are the prices, weights, and patterns. 
of new and second-hand Silver Spoons and Forks ; new and second- 
hand Rey and Coffee Services, Waiters, Silver- edged Plated Goods, 
he Pa? Silver-plated Spoons and Forks. —T. CO. x 


and 
SAVORY & CO., 47, Cornhill, (seven doors from Gracechurch- 
street, London). pera 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford- 5 ev y . London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad ae pymineen. ag 
blished 1807. Richly cut and en — 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, ey all} Minds'e of Ta Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass a of new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. stock of Foreign 
Ornamental G always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch. 


T RELOAR’S SUPERIOR COCOA-NUT 
PIBRE MATTING is the best covering for the Aisles of 
Churches, Floors of Public Oftices, Halls, Passages, Waiting-rooms, 
Nurseries, Kitchens, and all places where the tear and wear is 
great, combining, as it does, the most extraordinary Gorell 
with ¢he comfort and neatness ofa carpet. At the Great Exh 
tion of 1851 the Pos — was ——- to T. TREL OAR, - 
whose Warehouse e-hill, purchasers will find an assort- 
ment of COCOA- Nt UT’ TERE MANUE ACTURES - — 
for variety and excellence, at the lowest ——— 
with prices mae, and an account ofthe n ani to which 
the various parts of the Cocoa- y —— are applied, may be had 
a on coplieation, or will be d post TRE- 
foa R, Cocoa-nut Fibre Xn» Jay 42, Ludgate-hill, 1, London. 


MECHIS TABLE CUTLERY has long been 
famed for its admirable qualities, combined with cheap- 
ness. His Manufactory isat 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, four 

doors from Cornhill. Balanced Ivory Handles, in sets of 50 pieces, 
“2. 10a, 32.108., 41.108; comm Kitchen, aed 
16s, 6d., 218., 258. Table Steels, Patent Sharpen: of Dessert 
Knives, Sheffield Plated Goods, &c. Mechi's Ys Pen nives are excel- 
lent and economical from ls. upwards. His Peculiar Steel Razors 
and Magic Strop and Paste have given comfort to many asuffering 
shaver, and the ladies pronounce Scissors to be unequalled. 





rw. 








dozen, 10s., 128, 
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ENT’ S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 
LOCKS, WATCHES, and MARINER'S COMPASS.— 
PRRDERICK DENT, Clock-maker to the Queen and His Royal 
Highness aes Albert, begs to announce thet, under the will of 
— E. J. Dent, he has succeeded exclusively to all his — 
rights and ae at 61, Strand, 34, Royal Exchange, and the 
Turret Clock and Compass Factory, at Somerset- -wharf, Strand. 





(\ILBERT J. FREN CH, Bolton, Lancashire, 
respectfully informs the Clergy, Architects, and Chureh- 
wardens, that he replies immediately to all applications by letter, 
for ag n respecting his Manufactures in CHURCH FUR- 
NITURE, ROBES, COMMUNION LINEN, &c. &., “capnlsing 
full information as to Exton, together with Sketches, Estimates, 
Patterns of Materials, &c. 
Having declined appointing Agents, Mr. French oie dis _ 
communications 
arrangement,— —Parede delivered Free by Railway. 


OLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY.~— 

YATHERSTON & BROGDEN’S GOLD CHAINS, by troy 

weight at realizable value, and the workmanship at wholesale 
manufacturers’ prices. 








Ex 
Intrinsic wie of a cate of 5 “carats gold, ) weighing. — 
‘ 


a g the work mal p to be. Gichcasineasetonnc. ee 


PP 





Total.. coven ED 7 

By this arrangement the public will see at a “glan ce the propor- 
tion charged fur LABUUK compare! with the BULLION in a 
gold chgin. ; and Leing alwayg able to realize the one, will have 
only to ecide on the value of the other. 

An extensive assortment of Soueliory, of the first quality, all 
made at their aeeeey, 16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
London. Established a.p. 1798. 

N.B. Australian and Californian gold made into articles of 
jewellery at a moderate charge for the workmanship. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS._CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are — 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and falge keys, ey 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Flre-proot Safes and Boxes forma fnieves Chubb. & for deeds, 
, books, &c. from fire and thieves. & Son, 57, St. 
Pout “s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, L 1; 16, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester; and Horsley Pislas Wolves ampton. 


EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post. It contains 
sand Prices of upwards of One Huwprep different Bed- 

s; also of every description of Bedding, a and Quilts. 

And their new warerooms enable them to keep one Bedstead of 

each design fixed for inspection, as well as an x extensive assort- 

ment of Bed-room Furniture, Furniture C chintzes, Lee and 

Dimities, so as to render their for the 

general furnishing of Bed-rooms, 

HEAL & SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 

Tottenham Court-road. 


OUSE FURNISHING, DECORATIVE, 
and earee E4terre ESTABLISH MENT, 451, Oxford- 
street, London.— RCHER respectfully calls attention to 
his very large mak 7 every description of articles frm +g 
for use or pa me ge ar the cottage to the Jas gos silks, di 
per rs! cabinet furniture of the best workmanshi % 
design. ¢ PAPER-H ANGI xaS and PANNELL aa 
will be found ry se decigts of the est artists of the past and preseut 





aon 











time. Foreign rs of the + ie ric.— Manufactory, Royal 
Steam Mills Ml Wan. worth, 5 
7, Baker-street, Portman-sq 
RIZE MEDAL to GAISTOR'S SADDLES 


(MILITARY and HUNTING) and HARNESS. 
SADDLERY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Blankets, Brushes 
Sponges, and every other Stable nisite. Outfits for India. 
Prices, cash, from 20 to 30 per cent. below those usually charged 
for credit. Materials, Workmanship, and Style not to be surpassed. 

A detailed Hist will be sent free by post, or may be oy on appli- 
cation at CAISTOR’S, 7, Bakerstreet, a -square, where the 
Exhibition sasidles and Harness may be seen 


HE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, 
and we are enabled to sell 
rime Congou Tea a oe 
The best Congou Tea Dina ts 
Rich rare Souchong vd &-; : 38. 
. Be, 4d. to 38. = poe 
- 








Good Green Tea =: 
Prime Green Tea 
And sdenGeen Pen at .... 2.000 ood 
We strongly recommend our friends to buy Ten at our present 
prices, — are getting dearer. Those who purchase now will 
save Mon 
pthetbeat Px PL ABTATION COFFEE is now ls. per pound. The 
est Moc! 
Teas, Coffees, wad all other goods, sent carriage free, by our own 
vans and carts, i f within eight 3 mates: ; and Teas, Coffees, and 
Spices sent carriage free to ARGS Eagle’, if to the value of 
4s. or upwards, by = IPS " COMPANY, 
ea and eicatal ‘Mesdinats, 
No. HY ‘King William-street, City, Le London. 


NY UMBER ONE, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH- 
YARD.—The REDUCED DUTY having now come in ope- 
ration, we are enabled to offer Teas of the best and most service- 
able qualities at prices cheaper than ever. 
We can now supply a strong full flavoured and very useful Black 
Tea at 3s. 6d. per pound. 
All purchasers may rest assured that they will continue to 
Secure every advantage both as oo price and quality when 
purchasing their Teas and Coffees o 
DAKIN & COMPANY, TEA MERCHANTS, and 
PATENTEES for ROASTING COFFEE in SILVER CYLIN- 
DBEKS, NUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD. 





UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most varied 
assortment of TASLe CUTLERY in o. world, all war- 
ranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM 8. EURT TON’S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales, 34-inch 
ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 1¢s. per dozen ; 
desserts to match, 9. ; if to balance, 1s. per dozen extra; ae. 
3s. 6d: perpair ; larger’ sizes, in exact proportion, to per Sees 
i extra fine, with silver ferrules, from 368.; white bone table 
knives, 68 per dozen; eee 48. ; carvers, 28. per pair; black 
horn table kuives, 78. er dozen 3 de pet ces carvers, 
black wood-handled table” Teleuhe and fork per dozen; tabie 
steels from 1s. each. The largest stock of plated ‘dessert knives and 
forks, — Ser: and otherwise, and of the new plate carvers, in 
existen Also a large assortment of RAZORS, dENKNIV 8, 
SCISSORS. he., of the best quality. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 

—The REAL ICKL SILVER, introduced 20 years ago 
Bi WILLIAM 8. _ — N, when plated by the patent process of 
rs. Elkington Co. is beyond al] comparison the very best 
article next to --¥ 4 silver that can be employed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be *distin- 
guished from real silver. 


Threaded o: 
Fiddle Irangwick Kine’ 





Pattern, Pattern. = 
Tea Spoons, POP ECCE ccceccce IR voce MR 
Dessert Forks ,, sénecete SD coos Ee bse. 
Dessert Spoons “ See 62s, 
Table Forks -  sresesds 40a,” 4... 65a, 708, 
m. able Spoons e 40a. .... 708, 758. 


#2 and Coffee Sets, Waiters, Candlesticks, &c., at proportionate 
- All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 


Fiddle. ~ “os King’ ~ 
Table Spoons and pects, bee cine, perdoz, 12 .. 

yh ditto and dit 108@.° .. ie 35a. 
Tea dit eeneswecwneneeas onneine see 5B lls. 128. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
(all communicating), exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GENEKAL FUR NISHING Thon MONGERY (includ- 
ing Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, lron 
and Brass Bedsteads),so arranged and classified that purchasers 
may easily and at once make their selections. 

hn ues, with Engravings, sent iver post) free. The money 
retu for every article not approved o: 

3, "OX FOR D-STREET (corner of New 

2, NEW MAN- STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S. S-PLACE. 


ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PBNETR ATING HAIR BRUSHES, 

—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of i injuring the finest nap, Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes < improved 
speteenes and powerful friction. V sve, Brushes, w in 
he most successful manner. Smyr <= or 
direct Sapematiene, Metcalfe & Co. are eeu 
customers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & C0,’8 Sole Establishment, 130 n, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
BN. "apes of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


MELCALEE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2¢. per box, 


IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is far superior 
to Eau de Cologne, asa refreshing and tonic lotion for the 
toilet or bath, a reviving scent, and a powerful disinfectant for 
apartments and sick-rooms. Its numerous useful and sanitary 
‘operties render it an na requisite in all families 
rice 28. 6d. and 5s. Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists; and by 
E. RIMMEL, 39, Gerard-street, Sohé, London. 
*4* Be sure to ask for “ Rimmel’s,” as there are many counterfeits. 


PEE © HEAD of HAIR, Whiskers, and Mous- 
tachios.—The successful results of the last halfcentury have 
proved beyond question that ROWLAND'’S MACASSAR OIL is 

lowell with Roquleny 5s nourishing powers in the growth and 

restoration of the human hair, and when every otlier specific has 
failed. This cclebrated Vil is now universally acknowledged to be 
the cheapest, and superior to all other preparations for the hair. 

It prevents it from falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak 

hair, produces a thick and luxuriant growth, and makes it beau- 

tifully soft, curly, and glossy. In the ++ of wideners, eye- 
eggs ye it is pera- 
ln rence to the hair of early childhood, the tie of the 

Ont is PL. with the happiest effects ; mild, invigorating, and 
purifying in every instance, it dispels ‘scurf and dandriff, and 
renders unnecessary the use of the fine comb. In all climates it 
alike displays its incomparable results, and has long been an esta- 
blished favourite in India. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. family bottles 
(equal to four small) at 10s. 6d. and double that size 21s. On the 
wrapper of each bottle are Pod words * Rowland’s Macassar il,” 
in two lines. Sold and & Sons, 20, Hatton-garden, 
London; and by all C mists ona Perfumers. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


( } ODFREY’S EXTRAC T or. ELDER 
FLOWERS, is strongly m- 
proving, Beautifying, and Preserving the a SRIN giving an a 
looming and mareing appearance, ip at once a ‘most = ragrant 
periamnes and delightfu ve Tan, 
Sun-bura, ness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing ¢ qualities, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, 
humour, pimple, or wart on ; and, by continuin: 
short time, the skin wil hecome and continue soft and 
and the complexion perfectly 
bottles, price 23, 9d., with 
Vendets and Perfumers. 


OURSELF! What you are,and what fit for.— 
_ ELLEN GRAHAM continues to give her novel and in- 














an-street); Nos. 1 and 























clear and beautiful. 
Tavestione for using it, by all Medicine 








EW FOLDING CHAIR BEDSTEAD.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has lepgare in offering an en- 


and ey and Ly 
stead, or vice v to 
MILIT. "ARY. “OFFICERS and Lf mete TRAVELLING 
an amount of comfort and el d, but hitherto 
a, Price 2U. 2. ; comgiete’ with best hair mattress and 


12a, 

ILLiAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW peoess 
fall ce: mienting). oe b, Ctr of the shop, sree solely to the 
thew a of . GEN BR RNISHING LRONMONGERY includ. 
ing Cutlery, Nickel 8: eon. opated ond Japanned ¥ Wares, fron and 


+ arrange 
ealaleuss with eestor post) free, ‘Th . 
es, © 
ot Tame hasan 


OXFORD TEREST. (corner of Newman-street); N. 2, 
eee and sand, PERRYS PLACE.” 








delineations of om an examination of the 
ree Time in a style o! Souription peculiarly her own, filling 
the four pages of a sheet of paper. Persons desirous of knowi: 
their true character, or that o =e friend, must senda specimen of 
the wees stating sox yt supposed , (inclosing 13 penny 
age ) to Miss ¢ AHAM. 14, Hand-court, Holbora 
aden, and The = receive in a few days a minute detail of the 
gifts, defects. tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with 
many other things t hitherto a unsuspected. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT a: and PIL PILLS, a a 
never-failing Re for the Cure of BAD LEGS. —Mre. 
Field, No. 11, Naylor-street, Liverpoo!, was afflicted for many years 
with a dreadful bad leg; she severa 
and tried almost every remedy, but without experiencing the 
slightest pellet, as the wounds continued to increase in size, and 
jan e leg was most excruciating; at last she was per- 
Mr. "Snel — on. druggist Vauxhall-rond, 
ills, which she did, continui 
them reg regularly one weeks, and, to th 








8, t rn medicines effected 
her leg. —Sold b vy alld 
blishment, 244, Strand, 


Liverpool, to try 
to use 
t a satontahenens 9 herself 


cure 0} 
Bs eas at Professor at ie lloway’s esta- 


nranre NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
rom the Lancet :—“ We have ocldom 4 anytbi beau- 
tiful ag the nursing bottles introduced b Elam of ‘Oxford. 
street.” They are adapted to milk; biscuits, = allk inds of food,. 
are the most perfect “artificial mother ” ever invented, have an 
elastic soft nipple, very aaay and Serene, which no infant = 
refuse, and whether for weanin; y hand, or occasional 
feeding, are quite unrivalled BEN JA MIN ELAM, 196, Oxford 

dress. 


street.—78. 6d. Each is stam wv 
Beware ¢ of imitations. ood with my mame end of 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 

an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn Hendache, 
Gout, and Ludigestion ; asa mild Aperient it is admirably adapted 
for Females and Childreu.—DIN ‘EFORD & CO., Dispensiv 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-street. (General Agents for the Improv 
Horse Hair Gloves an and Belts.) 








ANNUITIES. 4 

HE ATHEN/ZEUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY offers highly advantageous terms to purchasers of 
Immediate Annuities. Tables have been s aelty colonies for 
this purpose, on new and scientific data ; ana each proposal will be 
treated ~ erro to the health ™~ expected longevit 


annuitan HENKY SUTTON, 
3, nt, Sack ville-street, L London. — 





of the 
anager. 





O AGENTS.—Life Assurance Agents in any 
part of England may with advantage become A ents for 

Fire Insurance, and thereby greatly sens their “e. usinese, 
The Directors of the UNITY KE INSURA — 
CLATION— a Institution established on new ond 4 
Bunet les, anes ing upwards of TWO THOU SAND 
SHA Howe whose names and addresses are published 
with . the Prospectus— are ready to receive ap plications for 
Agencies, accompanied by references. By looking over the List of 
Shareholders. applicants will probably find several to whom they 
are known, For Terms, Frespeciness, &e. apply to 

OAS Hi. BSED IS. ae 

eneral Manager and Secreta 
Chief Offices, . 40, Pall Mall, London. ss 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE “ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by ~ od of Parliament in 1834, 

No. 8, Waterloo- -place, Pall Mall, Loudo 

wn distinctive features of the Soonbaie embrace, amongst. 

tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 

security, and constructed to meet the various warite of Assurers, 

and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 
One- nal f the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 

on cr 

Loans granted on approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of ravel, as in most other 

Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to anotherin 

decked vessels, without Licence, and to British North America, 

and many parts of the United States, without extra prqninm, by 

merely giving the ordipary notice to the Office in London 

intended visit 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of Pre- 

mium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 


security. 
ros) and every information, may be obta’ 
pplication to the Resident Director. vial +oe8 = 
LIFE 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 


12, Cnathges pane Blackfriars, London. 
APITAL £500,000.” 

















Directors. 
William Buttérworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 
deka — . Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 


Lewis Besreegye, © £dward Lee, E 
Robert Bruce chester, eq Gienel Ouscley. 
ov or Henderson. 


r Tu 
i. Latouche, Esq. Sechen Walker, Esq. 
"ees BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz. : Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
arties who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
’rofit Scale. 
Endowments —- Annuities cranted gs usual. 


NDIA BRANCH. 
by Sextely has Branch Establishinents at Caleutta, Madras, 
an y 
*x* Tables of Saas, beth English and Indian, can be had on 


application at the U 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


(NUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, 
London. 
Directors. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart, Chairman. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry Hulse en Esq. Stewart Marjoribanks. pee. 
Jobn Dixon, John Martin, 
Sir Minto T. Tonio. Bart. Rowland Mitchell. Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, J un. Esq. James Morris, Esq. 
John Harvey, Esq. | Henry Norman, Esq 
John G. Hu bard, Esq. Henry KR. Keynolds, Jun. Esq. 
George J ohnsto' tone, Fsq. John Thornton, Esq 
7 ee Esq. James Lo mag tae 





John Loch, E Daryl igne, bea® 
A. W. Robarts, Esq. ,™= Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
Lewis Loyd, Jen. tee “ John Henry Smith, Esq. 


Geo. Keys, Esq. Seeretary.--Griffith Davies, Esq. F.B.S. Actuary. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament, this Company now offers to future Insurers Fo 

of the P ennia’ , ora Low Rate of - 
mium, wil aut participation of Profi’ 

The next division of Profits will be . in June, 1855, when. 
all Partici ng Policies which shall have subsisted at least one 
year at Christmas, 1854, will be allowed to share in the 

At the several past Divisions of Profits made by this Com 
the Reversionary Bonuses added to the Policies from ne Hay t the 
a amounted, on an average of the different to about One 

per Annum on the sums insured, and the total Bonuses 
paded "at the four Sopeenaial Divisions exceeded 7704 00d, 

FO pow IN RISKS.—The Extra Premiums required for the 

and West Indies, the British Colonies, and the norte. 
parts of the United States of America, have been mate’ 


uced, 

INVALID LIVES.—Persons who are not in such sound health 
as would enable them to insure their Lives at the paene Pre- 
miu may have their Lives insured at Extra Prem 

LOA granted on life pan Ss to the extent of their values, 

rovideds such Ich policies shall have been effected a sufficient time to 
attained in case a value not under 5vi, 

“ASSIGN MEN TS , POLICIES Written Notices of, received 


and repetered. 
“NOT CE 1S HEREBY GIVEN, That vive Policies which ex- 
pire at Midsummer must be renew wed within fifteen days at this 
Toe. «we Mr. SAMS, No. 1, St. James’ t—R M Pall 
Mall ; or with the Company's Agents throughout the Kingdom, 








inane: 


otherwise they become void. 
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SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTERS AND SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 


Heap Orrice—26, St. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Lonpon Orrice — 126, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, CORNHILL. 





President 


His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY, K.G. 


Vice-Presidents. 
The Right Honourable LORD GRAY. 


Sir GRAHAM GRAHAM MONTGOMERY, of Stanhope, Bart. 


PPAR news 


HE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Society was held at 


EDINBURGH, on the 3rd of MAY, 1853, when ROBERT LAURIE, Esq., Master of the Merchant Company, Leith, the Senior Director 
present, having taken the Chair, the following Report was read :— 


REPORT by the Directors of the ScortisH EquiTABLE 
Lire Assurance Society to the Tweyty-Sscoxp 
ANNUAL GENERAL Mzstine, held on the 3rd of 
May, 1853. 


The Directors are gratified to have it in their power to 
submit to this, the Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of the 
Society, a satisfactory Report of the business which has 
been transacted during the financial year which closed on 
the Ist of March. 

During that period the business transacted has been as 
follows :— 


1. Policies issued, 603. 

2. Total sams assured thereby, 276,4700. 

3. Annual Premiums and Entry-money, 9,9992. 19s. 10<d. 

4. Policies lapsed by death, 88, amounting, including 
Bonuses, to 65,1734. 


Compared with the preceding year, this statement ex- 
hibits a small decrease. Eleven fewer Policies have been 
issued; the sum assured is less by 14,380/.; and the Pre- 
miums and Entry-money are diminished yy 2311. These 
differences are only such as, on one side or the other, may, 
from year to year, be expected. The general results show 
the permanent nature of the Society’s business, and how 
surely its position is established. 

The number of deaths exceeds that of last. year by fif- 
teen, and the amount payable by 4,992/. This must be 
looked for as consequent on the augmenting number and 
advancing ages of the Society’s Members; but it is satis- 
factory to know that the rate of increase continues to be 
much within that which the Society's calculations con- 
template. 


The following state exhibits the position of the Society at 
the Ist of March last :— 


Sums remaining assured .......... £3,892,031 
Annual Revenue.........+..--++0- 144,085 
Accumulated Fund ..... eccccccce 963,871 


The following Report on the Society’s affairs was pre- 
pared, after a minute investigation by a Committee of 
Directors specially appointed, along with the Manager, for 
that purpose :— 


REPORT by John Whiteford Mackenzie, William 
Stuart Walker, James Wright, and David Stevenson, 
Directors, and Robert Christie, Manager, on the 
affairs of the Seottish Equitable Life A 
Society, as at the lst of March, 1853. 


At a Quarterly Court of Directors, held on the 7th of 
March, 1853, the Reporters were appointed a Committee, 
to make the fifth investigation into the affairs of the 
Society, which, in accordance with the Deed of Constitution 
and the law regulating the distribution of the Surplus 
Fund, is appointed to take place at the Ist of March, 1853. 

The investigation having been completed in terms of the 
remit, the Committee now beg to report as follows :— 


Finst.—The Gross Funds, Assets, and Property of the 
Society amounted at the Ist of March, 1853, to 2,130,0832. 
178. 7d., viz. :— 

L. FONDS REALISED .... eee. eee esee eee es £804,468 17 7 
Which sum is invested as follows :— 
1. Loans on Heritable Secu- 
rities and Mortgages... £403,554 8 3 
2. Do. to Members on the 
Society’s Policies ...... 
3. Do. to Railways on De- 
DOMIEIG. « occccc cececese 208,150 19 5 
4. Reversions, Policies, and 
Annuities purchased.... 43,906 18 4 

5. Government Life Annui- 

DiRivieend ci ceoviceer cas BOGUS © 

6. Outstanding Sums, chief- 

ly Premiums, due on or 
immediately before the 
ist of March, 1853, but 
not falling to be remitted 
till after that date...... 





46,306 10 9 





7. Balance due by the So- 


ciety’s Bankers ........ 13,085 19 11 
8 House and Furniture, 

St. Andrew-square, Edin- 

burgh (Head Office) .... 5,250 0 0 





+ £804.468 17 7 
IL—Presext VALUE OF ConTRIBUTIONS OR 
PREMIUMS OF ASSURANCE receivable by 
the Society, after deducting 2} per cent. 
for expense of Collection ........+++- 1,325,615 0 0 


Gross Funds...... £2,130,083 17 7 
Seconp.—The whole Obligations of the Society amounted, 
at the lst of March, 1853, to 1,969,070/. 8s. 9d., viz.:— 
I—Various Sums tstandi including 
Policies which had emerged at the Ist of 
March, 1853, but had not been paid at 
that date ..... © ese oce one e0areeonn® 
IL—Present Value of Sums contained in, 
and to become due under, the Society's 
Policies .......... oe scovee aveepesee 1,923,472 10 0 


Total Obligations .......+-. £1,969,070 8 9 








£40,597 18 9 


Tarrp.—The Gross Assets of the Society 
thus amounting to ........++-s.0+: £2,130,083 17 7 








And the ToTaL OBLIGATIONS to ..-... 1,969,070 8 9 
There arises a SuRPLOS, as at the Ist of 
March, 1853, Of......ccce-cccecsees -- £161,013 8 10 


The Committee have made the foregoing Valuation of 
the Funds and Obligations of the Society in strict con- 
formity with the Law passed on the Ist of February, 1838, 
for regulating the Investigations, by which it is declared, 
as a leading principle, that the calculation of the Value of 
Sums Assured by the Society’s Policies, and of the Contri- 
butions or Premiums receivable thereon, as well as any 
Property or Obligations held by the Society dependent on 
Life Contingencies, shall be made according to the North- 
ampton Table of Mortality, assuming the improvement of 
money to be at the rate of 4 per cent. 


It is now thoroughly established, that the Northampton 
Table shows a larger rate of mortality than actually takes 
place; and, consequently, calculations made from that 
Table overstate the present value of the sums contained in 
and payable by Policies; while it is further obvious, that, 
from the same cause, the present value of the Contributions 
or Premiums receivable is understated. The Surplus, there- 
fore, now exhibited in favour of the Society is less than the 
Surplus actually existing. 


By the Law regulating the division of Surplus, the Direc- 
tors have power to allocate, at each investigation, a sum 
not exceeding two-thirds of the Surplus then declared in 
vested additions to Policies of not less than five years’ 
standing; and a sum of not less than one-third is ap- 
pointed to be reserved at each investigation for contingent 
prospective additions, and for other purposes of the 
Society. 

Two-thirds of the foresaid surplus of 161,0137. 8s. 10d, 
amount to 107,342/. 5s. 9d.; and it appears, from calcula- 
tions made by the Manager, that an allocation of 84,515é. 
of this sum will afford a vested addition, at the Ist of 
March, 1853, at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum to all 
Policies then of five years’ standing. The Committee ac- 

dingly r d such vested addition to be made, 
which will provide for a bonus of 166,109/., payable at the 
death of the parties entitled thereto. After providing for 








ee @ 
+ Realised Fund as above .........--- 804,468 17 7 
Deducting therefrom, as per No. I. of 
igationS ........+++++ iincrdn ae 40,597 18 9 





Nett Realised Fund, as in Directors’ 
Report ......++.- coevsss £763,870 18 10 





this vested addition, there will still remain 22,8277. between 
the sum allocated and the two-thirds of the Surplus placed 
by law at the discretion of the Directors for division. 


The proposed allocation will operate in the following 
manner :— 

Policies effected during the first fourteen years of the So- 
ciety, and which, at the investigation at the Ist of March, 
1850, had vested additions made to them according to their 
standing, will obtain a further addition of 4} per cent. on not 
only the sums in the Policies, but also on the former vested 
additions (if these have not been surrendered), being at the 
rate of 14 per cent. for each of thé three years which have 
elapsed since last investigation; and Policies effected during 
the fifteent::, sixteenth, and seventeenth years of the Societ 
which were not entitled to vested additions at last investi- 
gation in 1850, will now obtain the following vested addi- 
tions on the sums contained therein, viz :— 

Policies effected after the Ist of March, 1845, and on or 
before the Ist of March, 1846, at the rate of 12 per cent. 

Policies effected after the lst of March, 1846, and on or 
before the ist of March, 1847, at the rate of 104 per cent. 

Policies effected after the Ist of March, 1847, and on or 
before the lst of March, 1848, at the rate of 9 per cent. 

The reporters further recommend, that, in terms of the 
law of the Society, passed on the 18th of November last, 

rospective additions, at the rate of 1 cent. per annum 
(being two-thirds of the rate per annum of the vested ad- 
ditions), shall be made on all Policies which may become 
claims between the Ist of March last and the next Triennial 
investigation on the Ist of March, 1856, and which, at the 
time they become so, shall be of full five years’ standing. 
That is to say,— 

Ist. On Policies effected on or before the lst of March, 
1848, 1 per cent. per annum, from Ist of March, 1853, to the 
date at which they may become claims prior to the Ist of 
March, 1856, both on the sums originally contained therein, 
and on the vested additions made thereto. 

2nd. On Policies effected after the Ist of March, 1848, 
1 per cent. per annum on the sums contained therein, ac- 
cording as they may happen to become claims in the sixth, 
seventh, or eighth years of their endurance. 

JOHN W. MACKENZIE, Chairman. 
W.S. WALKER, 

JAMES WRIGHT, 

DAVID STEVENSON, 

ROBERT CHRISTIE. 


At a Court of Ordinary Directors, held on the 28th of 
April, the foregoing rt having been taken into con- 
sideration, it was unanimously apgeoved of and the Di- 

i 4 d 43 s Pre 


+ Additi 





rectors es! an re 
spective Additions to the Policies of the Society in terms 
thereof. 

It was also resolved, that these Vested Additions, as well 
as those formerly declared, may be at any time surrendered 
at the rates specified in the Table already sanctioned for 
that purpose by the Society; or they may be commuted into 
deductions from the Annual Premiums at the rates specified 
in the said Table. Further, Loans will as hitherto, be 
granted on all Policies having a surrender value, to the 
amount of such value; interests being charged at the current 
rate in Scotland on first landed securities. 

The additions thus declared at previous investigations 
amount to no less a sum than 606,855/. The Directors may 
further remind the Members of the Society, that the Vested 
Additions presently made, though nominally only 1} per 
cent. per annum, actually amount to upwards of 2 per 
cent. for the last three years, on sums assured during the 
earlier years of the Society; thus, a Policy for 1,000L, 
effected during the first year of the Society, obtains, at the 
present investigation, an allocation of 64. Gs. 4d. of Tri- 
ennial Bonus; one effected during the second year, 
63/. 4s. 10d.; and one during the third year, 622. 3s. 6d.; 
being at the rate of 2l. 2s. 10d., 27. 2s. 2d., and 2/. 1s. bd. 
per cent. per annum, upon the original sum of 1,000/., and 
so on in proportion with Policies effected in subsequent 
years, 











In regard to the reduction of the rate of Bonus from 2 to 
1} per cent., the Directors are desi to have it under- 
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stood, that it does not arise from any decrease in the 
Society’s prosperity during the last three years. This will 
be obvious, when it is kept in view that the surplus at the 
ist of March last, amounted, as has been seen, to 161 ,013/., 
instead of 128,584/., as atthe Ist of March 1450, being an 
increase of more than 32,0002. Notwithstanding so favour- 
able a result, a reduction of Bonus has become necessary 
from the circumstance, that 799,950. of assurances effected 
during the-fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth years of the 
Society, now come in for Bonus, at rates varying from 12 
to 9 per cent. thereon, making an addition to the Policies 
of 82,7962, payable at death. It will also be observed, that 
a sum considerably larger than one-third of the surplus has 
been reserved for future division. In making this reserva- 
tion the Directors have had in view the desirableness of 
maintaining as much as possible a steady rate of Bonus 
at future investigations ; and taking into consideration the 
diminished rate of interest, coupled with the upcer- 
tainty as to the prospective state of the Money Market, 
they have deemed it more consistent with the permanent 
interest of the Society not to make the present allocation 
so large, as, apart from these considerations, might have 
been justifiable. 

The Directors have further to add, that, in the invest- 
ment of the Society's funds, they have ever made the cer- 
tainty of their securities a main feature of their manage- 
ment—refusing to sacrifice this for the purpose of producing 
additional income. 

Jonny Hatt Maxwett, Esq., of Dargavel, then said: 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I have the honour of 
moving, that this Report be approved of, and adopted by 
the Meeting. I am aware that, upon such an occasion as 
this, it is sometimes customary to dwell on the benefits 
which Life Assurance confers, and on the moral obligation 
that lies on all to take advantage of the facilities which are 
afforded by such Institutions. That is a theme, however, 
which has been so frequently and so well expatiated upon 
by others, and its truths have been so repeatedly impressed 
upon the public mind, that I do not think it necessary to 
occupy your time, or to engage your attention, by enlarging 
upon it. The extent to which the importance of Life Assur- 
ance is gnised and appreciated, is best evidenced by the 
large and steady business which this and other similar 
Societies yearly transact; and that, too, I may remark, in 
the face of « competition unparalleled in its degree, and, in 
some instances, | am apprehensive, most questionable in its 

h ter. Notwithstanding the great business which this 
and other well-established offices do, I am, at the same time, 
aware, that there isa wide field for occupation, for I believe 
that the prudent and careful people of this country are 
daily becoming more alive to the benefits of Life Assurance, 
and more generally inclined to take advantage of them. I 
am also aware that, in the discharge of the duty which has 
been devolved on me, I might recapitulate the grounds on 
which this Society may justly claim a continued and ex- 
tended support on the part of the public. I might refer to 
its old standing, toits high name, to its prosperous position, 
and to its most undoubted safety; but lam unwilling to 
indulge in anything like panegyric at the time when we see 
such very extraordinary ind ts held forth to the 
public, as is the case in certain quarters; when we see so 
much puffing resorted to in aid of bodies, which, whether 
their merits be questionable or the contrary—(and that is 9 
point which I will not enter upon)—have still their names 
to inscribe, and their position to acquire, among the old- 

tablished and gnised Institutions of the country. 
We have been for twenty-two years before the public, 
and I think I may safely say that, during that period, we 
have earned such an amount of public confidence as 
makes any comment upon this occasion altogether unneces- 
sary. I would, therefore, rather refer to the brief but 
important statement of facts contained in this Report, as 
the best evidence of our prosperous position. It may cer- 
tainly be said by gentlemen who have followed it narrowly, 
that the Report indicates a slight decrease in the sums 
assured last year, as compared with the previous year, 
and an increase on the Policies lapsed by death, at, 
however, is a narrower, and much more superficial view 
of the matter than I am prepared to meet with. As to the 
decrease on sums assured, why, what matters it in trans- 
actions of the extent which we yearly go through, though 
we have eleven Policies and some two hundred and thirty 

unds of Annual Premiums, more or less, in the year? As 
been stated in the Report, so slight a variation proves 
the steady and consistent character of our business; and it 
is, to my mind, far preferable to one of fits and starts,—to 
one with a great increase in one year, and a corresponding 
diminution in the other. Give me the safe, steady, constant 
business, a business of that character and of that amount 
which founded our prosperity in years gone by; and which 
is best calculated to secure it in those that are to come. 
Again, with regard to the increasing number of Policies 
lapsed by death, why, that, I need searcely observe, is the 
and the necessary result of our numbers and of our 
strength, and, without the inevitable certainty of such an 
increase with the lapse of years, we could not have had the 
Prosperity which we now enjoy. I would further make this 
observation, that gentlemen are not to look to the mere 
number of that increase. They must test it in a very dif- 
ferent way. The increase was contemplated and provided 
for in our calculations; and what we have to ask ourselves 
is, whether the increase goes beyond, or falls short of, what 
Was provided for by these calculations? Now, if we ascer- 
tain, as is strictly the truth, that it comes far within what 
was calculated upon and contemplated, we have just an 
additional and most satisfactory proof of our success and 
our security. Gentlemen, I would ask you to take a some- 
what more enlarged view of our position than would be in- 
dieated by the points which I have referred to. Let me 
compare the position which we now occupy with that which 
vas presented to you in 1450, our last triennial period. I 
will give you round numbers. The sums assured at that 
time were 3,214,000/.—they are now 3,892,000/.; our re- 
venue was then 120,0002—it is now 144,000/.; the Accu- 























mulated Fund was then 572,0001.—it is now 763,000/.; the 
realised surplus was then 126,000/—giving a bonus of 
76,0001. ; we have now a realised surplus of 161,0002.; and 
the sum proposed to be divided is 84,0001. are great 
results to adduce within the short period of three years. 
It may be asked why, with so much a larger sum to divide, 

the bonus smaller than on the former occasion? Satis- 
factory reasons for this are given in the Report. There isa 
much greater number of members now to receive the bonus. 
And it is also partly attributable to this, that the Directors 
have, as I humbly think, in the exercise of a wise discre- 
tion, resolved to hold a much larger portion in reserve of 
the realised surplus than on former occasions. No one can 
predicate what state the Money-market may be in; and I 
do think, therefore, that it is wise at present, and under 
existing circumstances, to hold so much of what we have 
now in hand as will, in a great degree, counteract any tem- 
porary derangement in that quarter. At the same time we 
must notice, as is stated in the Report, that in the older 
Policies the bonus is more than 2 per cent. on the sums ori- 
ginally assured, it being calculated not only on the sum 
originally assured, but on all progressive additions. I think 
this is a fair arrangement, and an equitable provision. I 
am a young policy-holder myself—this is my first bonus— 
but still I think it is fair that some advantage should be ac- 
corded to those who, by oft-repeated payments, have contri- 
buted to our prosperity ; and I trust that those who are now 
junior members will be spared in after years to share ina 
similar advantage. While on this topic, I will just make 
one remark,—there are means by which our income, and, 
consequently, our bonus, might be increased. You might, 
perhaps, have a better return for your capital, but worse 
security for it; but I may say this, that these means 
have never been resorted to by your Directors, and I trust 
they will be repudiated. While anxious to make your 
capital as remunerative as possible, we consider that the 
mainstay of our management should be security of invest- 
ment; and we conceive, that, by a rigid adherence to this 
principle, we better discharge our duty and protect your 
interests, than by unwisely attempting to swell your income 
for the purpose of producing bonuses which, in the end, 
would prove but a delusion anda snare. Having alluded 
to the possible fall in the rate of interest, or rather, I should 
say, to the little chance of the value of money rising under 
existing circumstances, and assome members might perhaps 
be led to indulge in forebodings on that account, | have one 
very satisfactory piece of information to give you. You 
are aware, that our calculations assume the value of money 
to be 4 per cent. ; they are based, as the Report tells you, 
on the Northampton Table. You are also aware, that that 
Table is not so favourable for Assurance Companies in 
making their valuations as subsequent experience warrants. 
The Carlisle Table has been proved more correct ; we have, 
therefore, recast our calculations upon that Table, assuming 
the interest of money at only 3 per cent., and 1 am happy 
to inform you that the result, as bearing on our position, 
is dingly satisfactory. Before sitting down, there 
is one point not included in this Report, which, in justice 
to my own feelings, and, I am sure, consistently with the 
feelings of many gentlemen present, I trust I may, without 
incorrectness, advert to. I allude to the loss which this 
Society met with at the close of last year, by the death of 
our late most respected secretary, Mr. Gibson. That gentle- 
man was, I may say, the oldest servant of the Society; he 
was with us from its very commencement, and I can truly 
say that, during his long official career, he acquired for 
himself not only the respect and esteem of the Directors, 
but, I am perfectly certain, of every member of this Society 
who ever happened to come in contact with him. It is not 
easy to fill the place of an officer so able and so long tried 
as Mr. Gibson. At the same time, I have the satisfaction 
of stating. that I believe the Society has been fortunate in 
securing the services of Mr. Finlay as his successor,—a gen- 
tleman, I believe, in every respect well qualitied to discharge 
the important duties which will devolve upon him. I beg 
now, without detaining you any further, to propose, that 
we approve of the Report which has now been submitted 
for your adoption. 

The Motion was seconded by Jonn Mackig, Esq., mer- 
chant, Leith, and adopted unanimously. 

The thanks of the meeting having thereafter been voted 
to the Directors of the Society, to the Manager, Secretary, 
and Medical Officers, and to the Chairman, the meeting 
separated. 
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Amount Annual | Accumulated 
Assured. Revenue. | Fund. 
£. £. £. 
At March 1, 1835 325,611 11,364 24,661 
a 1841 | 1,569,570 55,536 | 153,329 
a 1247 | 2,763,381 99,270 400,503 
rd 1853 | 4,058,150 144,085 | 763,871 





Amount assured exclusive of the present vested 
OMI <n. 6 660 ccccsecesecemececcdveneces £3,892,031, 
Add vested additions to Policies at 1st March, 





1853, equivalent to 84,5152. of present value... 166,102 
Amount assured, including vested addition ....£4,058,140 


ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 


Copies of the Annual Report, and all information, may 
be had on application at any of the Society’s Offices in Town 
or Country. 

WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ished 1824. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
ADVANTAGES. 
EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE.—The Assured 


may reside in any part of Europe, the Holy Land, Egypt, Madei 
the Cape, ‘Australis New Zealand, and i 
America, without extra charge. cence i . 
MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OP 
PARTNERSHIP. 


The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, the assured will hereafter derive 
all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at the 
same time, complete freedom from liability—thus combining 
in_the same office all the advantages of both systems. 

¢ Assurance Fund already amounts to 650,008... and 


the Income ex 136,0001. anwutm. 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of Life, one-half 

of the Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain on 
sad may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or may 
be paid off at any time. “ 

LUANS.— Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in 
== five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of 

eir value. 

BUNUSES.—FIVE BONUSES have been declared; at the last, 
in January, 1852, the sum of 131, was added to the Policies, 
producing a Bonus varying with the different ages from 244 to 55. 

recent. on the Prem d | the five years, or from 52. 


121. 108, ay cent. on the Sum Assured. 

PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Policies participate in the 
Profits in proportion to the number and amount of the Premiums 
aid between every division,so that if only one y mium 
received prior tothe Books being closed for any division, the 
Policy on which it was paid will obtain its duesbare. The books 
close for the next Division on 30th June, 1856, therefore those who 
effect Policies before the seth June next, will be entitled to one 

year’s additional share of Profits over later assurers. 
APPLICATION OF BONUSES.—The next and future Bonuses 
may be either received in cash, or applied at the option of the 


assured in my other way. 
NON-PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Assurances may be 
effected fora Fixed Sum at considerably red rates, and the 
Premiums for term Policies are lower than at most other Safe 


ces, 
PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death and all Policies are indi except 


in cases of fraud. 
IN VALS CETED may be assured at rates proportioned to the 


c ri 
PULICLES are granted on the lives of 8 in any station, 
and of i] e, and for any sum on one life from 501, to 10,0001. 
PREMI 8 may be — yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, but 
if a payment be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be revived 
within fourteen months. 
The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the 
inspection of the Assured, or of Persons assure. 
Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any 
the Society’s Agents, or of 
GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 
ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. Established 183s. 
Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Chairman, 
Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. . K. Jameson, Esq. 
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ess of ription of risk 
connected with Life A Premi d Payable 
quarterly, half-yearly, or otherwise. 

Credit allowed of one-third of the Premiums till death, or hal/the 
Premiums for five years, on Policies taken out for the whole of life. 

Residence in most of the Colonies allowed without payment of 
any extra Premium, and the rates for the Kast and WasrIxpies 
are peculiarly favourable to Assurers, 

Great facilities given for the Assignment or Transfer of Policies. 

Loans are made on Mortgage of Freeholds, Leaseholds, and 
= Interests, and to Assurers, with unexceptionable Persona 

URETIES. 

Four-fifths or 80 per Cent. of the entire Profits are appropriated 


to Assurers on the Profit Scale. 
Attention is particularly uested to the new Prospectus just 
ILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


issued. 
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SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 


ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 

The Managers beg to remind the Public that Persons effecting 
Policies with this Seciety new, or BEFORE MIDSUMMER, 
1853, will participate in FOU R-FIFTHS of the Net Profits of the 
Society at the NEXT DIVISION, in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to those profits, and ding to the diti tained 
in the Society’s Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for fncertas young 
lives are lower than in many other old-established offices, an 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guaran- 
tee fund in een to the accumulated funds derived from the 
invest of Premi . 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agee the Society. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
PROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 

9, Chatham. place, New Bridge street, London. 
EstaB.isHep iN 1826. Supscripep Caritat, £240,000 

This Society effects every description of Life Assurance on most 
favourable terms, both on the bonus and non-bonus systems. Its 
non-bonus rates are low, and the following examples exhibit the 
additions made to the beneficial policies at the last three divisions 
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